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SESSION 1000-1901. 



FIRST ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The First Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Booms, Hdtel M^tropole, on Tuesday, November 18, 
1900, when Lieut.-Colonel Sir Gerard Smith, E.C.M.G., read a 
Paper on " Recent Observations in Western Australia." 

General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.O.B., G.C.M.G., CLE., a 
member of the Council of the Institute, presided. 

The minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 104 
Fellows had been elected, viz. 28 Resident, 81 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows :— 

Walter L, Allcroft, John S. Arkwright, M»P., Walter Af. Barber, Williafn 
A. Beer, B. W, Bell, Henry V. Crassweller, Neville P. Edwards, Francis It, 
Firth, Joseph Flint, CM.G,, Admiral the Bon, Sir Edmund B, Fremantle, 
0,C,B„ Henry Egan Hill, Alfred Jonas, J, F, Jones, Francis E, Joseph, 
John Lewis, F.S,A,, Henry Mackenzie, Boger C, Bichards, Daniel Warrea 
Smith, Alfred Stead, Henry Loftus Tottenham, Professor Bobert Wallace, 
F.L.8.t F.B,S.E., A, E, Wallis, Sir Edward Wingfield, K,C,B. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Allen B, Allt (British Ouiana), Thomas W. T» Atherton (New South Wales)^ 
Frederick J, Bamett (Fiji), Albert James Barr (Canada), Baphael E. Belilios 
{Hong Kong), Frederick Bermng (StoaHland), J, H, Black (Lagos), J, Hamilton 
Boag (Transvaal), Henry Bourhill (Transvaal), William H, Boyle (Gold Coast 
Colony), Nathaniel Braithwaite (British Hondwrae), Bobert H, Bruce (China), 
John Bum (Queensland), John A, Buttery (Transfoaxil), Charles A, Copland 
{Sierra Leone), Edward E, Craster, L.B,C.P., L.B.C,8. (Northern Nigeria), 
Arthur C, Dickson (Bhodesia), James D, Dixon (F^ji), F, J, B, Dykes (Straits 
Settlem^ents), Claude L Edwards (Lagos), S. A, Espie (Ashanti), Ed/ward 
FadeUe, C.E, (Sierra Leone), Herbert 0. Fenton (New Zealand), J, Q, Ferguson 
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(Tasmania), W. H, Ferrall {Tasmania), Franklyn H. Fletcher (Rhodesia), 
John Frames (Largos), Harold A, Frere (British North Borneo), John A. 
Gardner (Lagos), David W, Oilmour (China), Rev. Arthwr G. B. Glossop 
(British Central Africa), J. T. Gosling (British Central Africa), Herbert 3. 
Goulter, B.L. (Canada), Hewry E. Owen Green (Rhodesia), Captain J. Norton 
Gfiffiths, J.P,, F.G,S. (Rhodesia), H. M. Hatchell (Straits Settlements), 
K. Howard Hathom, B,A. (Natal), Charles H. HUHard (Cape Colony), Hon. 
Elliott St, M. Hutchinson, M.L,C. (Rhodesia), Charles S. Jameson (Natal), 
A. Jcmeczek (Western Australia), Copt, Maitland B, Jobson (Northern 
Rhodesia), George C. Kelly (Victoria), David Kerr (Ceylon), Davij, W\ Laing 
(Queensland), Rev. Frederick Larkins (New Zealand), John Laughton 
(Rhodesia), Henry M. Lister, M.B., CM, (Queensland), His Excellency Sir 
Ralph D, R, Moor, K,C.M.G, (High Commissioner, Southern Nigeria), Hon, 
Frank J, Newton, C.M.G. (Colonial Secretary, British Honduras), Bertie 
Nicholson (Victoria), Rev, A, O^Gfrvian (Western Australia), Hon, Sydney 
Olivier, C.M,G, (Colonial Secretary,' Jamaica), E. T, Owens (Natal), John E. 
Palmer (New South Wales), W,'^arcourt' Palmer (South Australia), John 
Peacock (Lagos), Llewelyn Potvys-Jones (Rhodesia), William H. Price 
(Western Australia), John RandUt M,B,, CM, (Lagos), J, H, Renton (Ceylon), 
Rev, W. Wilkinson Rider (Cape Colony) f Reginald .A, Roberts (Southern 
Nigeria), Duncan C, Rose (Gold Coast Colony), The Rajah Jugga Row 
(Ma^as), Harry Sanderson (Rhodesia), James M, Sandy (New South Wales), 
Av^guste Scheidel, Ph.D, (New South Wales), Louis C, Serrurier (Cape 
Colony), Ernest C, Shenton (Western Australia), Samuel Stone (Cape Colony), 
Richa/rd W, Synnot (Victoria), William L, Taylor (Gold Coast Colony), 
Forbes 1j. Toby (British Columbia), NotTTidri S, P, Trimingham, A.M,Inst.O,E, 
(Hong Kong), Charles W,' Tuke (Rhodesia), Hon, Capt, L* WcUsh, R,N,R,, 
M,L,C, (Lagos), J, Edgar Welch (Rhodesia), Patrick Whelan (Western 
Australia), William White, J,P,, F,G,S. (Queensland), Henry Watson 
Williams (Western Australia), 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps/&c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibman : It is the custom, at the First Meeting of a 
Session, for the Chairman to make some brief reference to events 
in which, as Members of the Institute, we feel a special interest. 
I am sure our most.respectfal sympathies were with Her Majesty and 
other members of the Eoyal Family on the occasion of the death 
of Admiral of the Fleet, H.B.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, more familiarly known to us as the Duke of Edinburgh. 
The Duke had an acquaintance with most parts of Her Majesty's 
dominions, and he had shown himself a very capable ofiScerboth 
as captain of a ship and as naval commander-in-chief on two 
important stations. Our sympathies have also gone out during the 
last few days towards the Prince and Princess Christian on the loss 
of their gallant son. Prince Albert Victor, of the 60th Eoyal Eifles, 
who was a teal working soldier. He had been for more than twelve 
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years in the army, during which time he had seen several campaigns, 
and he was very useful indeed in campaigns in India, in Egypt, in 
West Africa, and in South Africa. His death was a decided loss 
to the British Army. We all of us feel very great sympathy with 
Lord and Lady Roberts, whose eldest daughter has been stricken 
with enteric, which has carried away so many in South Africa. 
Our latest accounts are favourable, and we may trust that Lord and 
liady Eoberts will be spared the great affliction of her death, 
following as it would on the death of their noble son in the early 
jpart of the war. I may say I speak of Miss^ Eoberts with some 
concern, because she is my own god-daughter. This war has 
indeed brought misery into many families. Thousands have 
perished, either from disease or in action, belonging to the home 
country and the Colonies. We heartily sympathise with the 
bereaved on the loss of those who belonged to them /and who died 
as good soldiers of the Empire. At the same time, we must admit 
that some good has arisen out of this war. I do hot recollect any 
^veht which has so brought together the general parts of the 
Empire in one common bond of union as this wisbr in South Africa 
'-—a war Which we think is a just and necessary war. All who 
belong to this Institute and know its aims, must understand how 
we rejoice at such a drawing together of the various parts of Her 
Majesty's dominions. The federation of Australia is a step in the 
same direction, and one which we trust will benefit greatly the 
several Colonies, or, as they may now be called, States that form 
the Commonwealth and the Empire generally. But we must not 
suppose that all difficulties are quite at an end. Many important 
questions remain to be settled by the Federal Parliament, and some of 
those questions materially affect the interests of the different Colonies. 
Though federation was carried by a large majority, more than half 
the electors either did not vote or voted against the proposal ; but 
we must hope that all will loyally accept the situation, and that the 
discussion of the different questions that arise^^will be characterised 
by a spirit of moderation and of patriotism. As an old soldier and 
an old Colonial Governor, there is one point in which I take a 
particular interest, and that is that the measures for the federation 
of the troops of the various Colonies may be carried out with tact 
and with care. The troops that have gone from the Colonies to 
the seat of war have distinguished themselves in a marked degree, 
and have been worthy comrades of the British soldier, having in some 
respects, in fact, had an advantage over the soldiers of the British 
Army ; and I sincerdytrust that when this federation is carried out, 
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as it is certain to be in some way or other, care will be taken that 
nothing shall be done to crush out the spirit of individuality among 
the troops of the different Colonies or States, so that the men may 
continue to feel a pride in being soldiers of New South Wales, or 
Queensland, or whatever State they belong to, as well as in being 
soldiers of the Commonwealth. This, perhaps, is a fitting oppor- 
tunity for reading a letter from my friend General Hutton, who com- 
manded the forces in New South Wales for several years, and who 
has just returned from South Africa : " I should have been very glad 
to have been present to-night at Sir Gerard Smith's lecture, but I 
have another engagement. All the Australian mounted troops were 
included in my command in South Africa, and it would have given 
me especial pleasure to have assured the audience of the very high 
value placed upon their services by us all. " I think that is very satis- 
factory testimony to the good services of the Australasian soldiers. 
The announcement that Her Majesty has approved of the visit of 
the Duke and Duchess of York to Australia for the opening of 
the Federal Parliament has, I am sure, given universal satisfaction 
in this country and in the Colonies. Visits of the Boyal Family are 
much appreciated, and have a good effect in drawing the Colonies 
towards the Mother Country. It is satisfactory to know that what 
have hitherto been known as the South African Bepublic and the 
Orange Free State have been annexed to Her Majesty's dominions. 
We may be quite certain now that justice and liberty will be 
extended to all races and all people in those countries, and that 
there will be a general unity in course of time of the whole popula- 
tion of South Africa. We have to deplore the loss, since our last 
meeting, of Lord Loch and Sir Saul Samuel, both of whom rendered 
good service to the Colonies and to this Institute. Lord Loch 
exerted himself to raise a very useful body of scouts for service in 
South Africa, and this Institute was able to render him essential 
service in doing so — in fact, he admitted that without the aid of the 
Institute he could not have raised these men, who have done good 
work. We welcome here to-night several Colonial Governors of 
distinction, and we are very glad indeed to see Lord Albemarle, 
who has just returned from active service in South Africa. We 
do not forget that his father was one of the founders of this 
Institute in 1868, and was its first President. He laboured 
earnestly to place it on a sound and lasting basis, the success of 
which is shown by the fact that at the present moment the Insti- 
tute has no less than 4,223 Fellows on its rolls, and that it is 
fkdmitted to be doing good service for the Empire, I will now call 
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on Sir Gerard Smith to read his Paper on Western Australia, and 
as he was Governor from 1895 you will understand that he speaks 
from personal knowledge. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Gerard Smith, E.C.M.G., then read his 
Paper on 

BECENT OBSERVATIONS IN WESTERN AUSTBALIA. 

The Paper which, by the kind invitation of the Council, I read to 
you to-night is " Becent Observations in Western Australia." I do 
not propose to dwell upon the early history of the country, so far 
as it is known to us, before its colonisation by Great Britain — a task 
which has been undertaken by four out of the six gentlemen who 
have preceded me in reading Papers on Western Australia. I shall 
therefore confine myself to an endeavour to convey to you the 
impression left upon my mind as the result of somewhat extensive 
travels in the Colony during the four years and a half that I have 
had the honour of holding Her Majesty's commission as Governor 
— the impression, that is, which remains with me of the difficulties 
the early settlers had to contend with, the continuous progress that 
has been made, and the prospects of future prosperity. 

It has been said, and in some instances probably not without reason, 
that the development of the Colony was in a measure retarded by 
the unsuitability of the early settlers for the task which lay before 
them ; but it should in common justice be borne in mind that the 
difficulties with which they found themselves confronted were, so 
to speak, indigenous to the circumstances and surroundings imder 
which their pioneer labours were carried on. Practically, they 
were in blind ignorance of the future which lay before them. 
Previous researches and reports had been of too perfunctory a 
character to form any reliable guide to their energies. They were 
ignorant of the extent of the country, of the density of its forest 
growth, of the nature and variety of the soil, of the climatic con- 
ditions awaiting them, and of the amount and distribution of the 
rainfall. Dependent almost entirely for their existence upon the 
labours of their own hands, they seem to have entered upon the 
arduous task before them with commendable activity. 

The first record of progress that I have been able to find is the 
Third Annual Beport of the Agricultural Society of Western 
Australia, dated January 10, 1885. It would appear that the 
society was established about three years after the foundation of 
tbe Qolony. It is addressed to Governor Sir James Stirlingf, and, 
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viewed in the light of the agricultural and pastoral conditions of 
to-day, is rather amusing to read. After reciting the satisfiEbctory 
condition of the Colony, and describing it as far in advance of any 
other Colony, having regard to its short life of five years, the 
directors say they have carefully computed the numbers of stock 
in existence and the area of land in cultivation, a process that had 
never been previously attempted. 

They found the result to be as follows, viz. : there were of horses 
84, mares 78, cows 807, working cattle 96, bulls and steers 97, 
sheep 8,545, goats 492, pigs 874. The number of acres under wheat 
wa,s 564, barley 100, oats 116, Eafir com and maize 29, potatoes 
15, other crops 94, fallow 118, vines half an acre. They proceed : 

Amongst the horses we have Your Excellency's own thoroughbred 
stock, namely, Grey Leg and Chateau Margaux and four mares, and your 
horse Napoleon, the two cart horses of Mr. Bull and Mr. I. W. Hardey, 
and Mr. FeeVs Punch. Of cart mares we have Mr. Brockman*s two, 
Mr. Bull's one, Mr. Lennard's two, Mr. Lewis's two, Mr. Phillips's one, 
Major Nairn's two ; also Mr. Smith's fine half-bred mare. 

Writing of wool, the directors describe the season's clip to be 
6,884 lbs., which is expected to fetch higher prices than previously, 
the last consignments to the London market having only fetched 
2s. 2d. per lb. They add that oat hay had been made for the 
first time with complete success. Nearly every kind of fruit tree 
appeared to thrive well. Hops had been established, and every 
description of vegetable could be better grown than in England, 
Bees had been landed at King Oeorge's Sound. 

The Bevenue of the Colony during 1884 appears to have been 
£5,884 14s. 4Jrf., derived about two-thirds from Crown property and 
one-third from internal revenue. This was the first year in which 
an exact classification of accounts was attempted. The population 
probably did not much exceed 2,000 souls, including the troop 
detachments and their wives and families. Prices of course were 
high. Bread was 2s. 2d. per 4-lb. loaf ; flour was 6d. per lb. ; wheat 
16s. per bushel ; oil 10s. per gallon ; sugar Id. per lb. ; tea 8s. 6^, 
per lb. ; potatoes 4:d. per lb. Wages appear to haye been 4s^ and 6s. 
per diem for ordinary labourers, and IQs. per diem for mechanics 
and artisans. 

I will only read you an extract from a Paper read by Assistant- 
Surgeon W. Milligan, 68rd Regiment, to the Medical and Physical 
Society of Calcutta on May 14, 1835, after which I will not detain 
you fiurther in recounting ancient history. 
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Doctor Milligan gays of the early settlers : 

The vessels which brought them ont resembled in some measnre Noah's 
Ark, being crowded to excess with animals, birds, and plants, as well as 
men, women, and children, with provisions and household goods. If we 
can fancy the population of one of the parishes in England, mixed with a 
sprinkling of half -pay officers, some gentlemen from the East and West 
Indies, and a few cockneys, put down on the shores of a wilderness, we 
shall have some idea of the founders of this interesting Colony. Their 
first object on landing was to get under shelter. Their domiciles at first 
were of course of a wretched description. Some had single tents, others 
huts of green wood, pervious to every shower, while many others had no 
other covering night or day than the wide canopy of heaven. 

Let us turn, with mingled thankfulness and pride, to the other 
side of the picture. 

To-day the population is about 180,000. The Bevenue for the 
year ending June 80 last was £2,875,896, and continues to expand 
satisfactorily. The trade of the Colony, as shown by the combined 
values of its imports and exports for the year ending December 81, 
1899, was £11,459,174, of which only £580,228 was with foreign 
countries, the remainder being purely British and Australasian 
trade (see Appendix B). The live stock of all classes, excluding 
poultry, may be safely reckoned as nearly 8,000,000 head, while the 
area of land alienated, or in process of alienation, from the Crown on 
various conditions of purchase, or held in leasehold occupation, of all 
descriptions, exceeds 107,250,000 acres (see Appendix C). 

Any comment on these figures is needless. 

It is a trite and well-worn observation that the ultimate pro- 
sperity of a country is intimately bound up with the progress and 
success of its agricultural and pastoral industries, but the truth of 
it has never been more aptly illustrated than in the condition of 
Western Australia to-day. 

The unexpected advent in recent years of new industries, having 
for their object the development of the mineral resources of the 
country in gold, tin, and coal, has brought an influx of popu- 
lation not only from the Eastern Colonies and from the Mother 
Country, but from all parts of the world, whose daily necessities 
in food alone have to be supplied by importation or by local 
production. 

Doubtless, if this condition could have been even remotely fore- 
seen, we should have been better prepared for it ; but the discovery 
of gold was never contemplated in early days — indeed gold was, in 
a senses like silver in the days of Solomon. ''It was nothing 
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accounted of in the days of Stirling, Fitzgerald, Weld, and 
otherg. 

Of recent years very strenuous and, as I shall show you, very 
successful efforts have been made to keep pace with the growth of 
these new industries. 

It was with the object of ascertaining from personal observation 
what prospect there was that the food products of the land would 
overtake the needs of a rapidly increasing community that I under- 
took a series of visits through the principal producing districts, 
extending over a large area, in the spring months of 1897. I 
embodied the results in an Address which I delivered on the invita- 
tion of Ministers at the opening of the Sixth Annual Conference of 
Producers in April, 1898. A copy of that Address is in the Library 
of this Institute. 

A few words in passing with reference to these annual confer- 
ences of producers may not be without interest. 

They are held under the auspices of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the members present being delegates selected by the several 
agricultural societies and pastoral associations in each producing 
district. The scope of their deliberations is very wide, embracing 
the discussion of, and the passing of, resolutions upon every 
subject bearing upon the interests of each class of producers. The 
resolutions passed are forwarded for the consideration of Ministers. 
It is inevitably at times impracticable or inadvisable to give effect 
to these resolutions by legislation ; but I do not hesitate to say 
that these annual producers' conferences hold a position which, 
so far as I know, is unique in Australia, and that their labours 
have been in the past, and will remain, of inestimable value to 
themselves by the opportunity afforded of an interchange of views, 
and to the Government of the day in the furtherance of the 
development of the producing resources of the Colony. One is 
tempted to ask whether we might not at home follow this example. 
The clergy have their Convocation ; why not the agriculturists of 
Great Britain and Ireland ? 

Eetuming now to give you a brief summary of my experience in 
the districts visited, my journey ranged from Northampton in the 
north to Albany in the extreme south, involving an inspection of the 
areas around Northampton, Mingenew, Dongarra, and Greenough 
Flats. Coming further south I visited Northam, York, Beverley, 
Newcastle, and Toodjay. In the south and south-west I went to 
Bunbury, Dardanup, Sinjarrah, Mandurah, the Yasse, Bridgetown, 
and Earridale. Along the line of the Great Southern Railway, 
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between Perth and Albany, I travelled to Eatanning, Pingelly, 
Broomehill, Wagin, and Albany. 

Speaking generally, the south-west of the Colony, with its excel- 
lent rainfall of twenty to forty inches per annum and its superior soil, 
and occupying an area as nearly as possible the size of the whole of 
France, presents the greatest attraction to the settler. I cannot 
allow myself to doubt that it is destined not only to sustain a large 
population of its own, but that its productive capacity will enable 
it to minister very largely to the wants of the goldfields population, 
and finally to enter the lists of commerce as an exporter, especially 
of wine and fruit. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that these southern 
districts, more favoured than others by rainfall, are more valuable 
in all respects than those further north. On the contrary, some 
of the best wheat that I have seen from Western Australia comes 
from Greenough Flats, not many miles from Geraldton. This 
wheat can hold its own with anything I have seen imported into 
England from San Francisco. 

On the question of the quality of the cereal crops generally, it is 
gratifying to learn from the Agent-Oenerars office that the most 
complimentary opinions have been only recently received from the 
best judges in the English markets. 

There are also large tracts of land, with a rainfall of 15 inches 
per annum, in the possession of the Midland Railway between 
Perth and Geraldton — a line constructed on the land grant system 
— which, if appearances can be trusted, will vie with the best lands 
when they come under cultivation. 

The principal difficulties a settler has to contend with are that 
the character of the soil is not uniform, that it is costly to clear and 
prepare for cultivation — as a rule, the better the land the more 
costly it is to clear — and the scarcity of labour. 

I must, however, confirm what I said to the Conference of 
Producers in 1898, that ^^ Western Australia is capable, and will show 
herself capable in the course of a very few years, of providing for 
the wants in all respects of a population ten times as large as that 
she now possesses.'* 

It is most gratifying to me to be able, in confirmation of that 
statement, to point to the substantial improvement and progress 
that have been made since the words were spoken. The process of 
settlement on the land has proceeded with great rapidity. 
Improved methods have been adopted for clearing the forest 
growth. Satisfactory progress has been made in the conservation 
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of the lamfall and by OoYemment aid io searcbing for water 
supplies by boring. The Govemment have made pnrchases of pure- 
bred stock which are distributed through the dairying districts, and 
a commencement in practical dairying has been made by the establish- 
ment of a batter factory. Last, bat not least, the farmers are, I belicTe, 
now aliye to the necessity of closer and more intensive fBurming, 
and of manaring. By these means, and by the cultivation of root 
crops, hitherto almost entirely neglected, we may hope to check the 
imports of bacon, batter, cheese, eggs, and lard, which have been 
yearly increasing. I look forward hopefally to the day when the 
reproach of having to import no less than 4,000,000 lbs. of 
batter and 2,000,000 lbs. of cheese will cease from Western 
Australia. 

The progress made in viticulture and horticulture has not, I am 
sorry to think, been commensurate with that in agriculture. It is 
doubtful whether the area under vines exceeds 8,500 acres and that 
under orchards 4,000 acres. If we compare the former figures with 
the 4,200,000 acres under vines in France it is absurdly small, yet 
the extent and quality of the soil and the climate of the Colony 
compare most £a.vourably with the conditions of viticulture in 
France. The difficulty is of course the marketing of the grapes, for 
it is not possible for the small grower to make his own wine. This 
is, however, I hope, in process of remedy by the establishment of 
central wineries as gathering depots for the produce, and for 
its conversion into wine. This will be a vast encouragement. In 
reply to a deputation which waited on him in August last, the Hon. 
Geo. Throssell, Commissioner of Crown Lands, stated that '^ it was 
the intention of the Government to introduce a Bill into Parliament 
for the encouragement of local industries, by guaranteeing interest 
on paid-up capital at 5 per cent, for twenty years. He was of 
opinion that one good e£fect of passing this Bill would be the 
introduction of English and foreign capital. The industries 
would include jam making, and fruit and vegetable preserving, 
and the manufacture of machinery, and doubtless would include 
wineries." 

Every sort of fruit can be grown throughout Western Australia. 
The great variety of soils, and the differing climatic conditions of 
various districts, open up a wide field of enterprise in this respect, 
especially in the growth of oranges for local markets or for export. 
The Geraldton district, with its fairly good water resources, its 
superior landing and shipping facilities, and its suitable climate, 
holds out the brightest prospect in this direction. In the south, 
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apples especially, among other fruits, are grown to great perfection. 
Samples of fruit of a high class have recently reached this country, 
but I desire to accentuate for the benefit of the Colonial producer the 
absolute necessity of grading and packing the fruit properly. In 
this respect we may usefully learn from our Galifornian friends in 
the use of nothing but new fruit boxes, and the adoption of chip 
baskets and separate floors between each layer of fruit. 

In connection with the industries I have so far touched upon I 
paonot forbear to notice the very alarming reports recently to hand 
with reference to the incursion of the rabbit pest, presumably from 
the Southern and.Eastem Colonies. This is a most serious matter 
for Western Australia, and deserves the close attention of all 
interested in its future progress and prosperity. A great future 
lies before the agriculturist, the viticulturist, and the horti- 
culturist of Western Australia. With a climate second to none 
in the world for his purposes, and which in the spring and autumn 
months can be justly characterised as that of the Eiviera of 
France at its very best, with a rainfi&ll which, if not abundant, 
in parts is at least, by the aid of conservation, sufficient for his 
needSf with existing local markets inadequately supplied, and 
with new markets constantly being opened, and as a last but not 
the least resource, the never-failing markets of London, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Glasgow, and the great centres of Yorkshire 
population, the future for him is bright with hopes which, except 
under conditions of indolence associated with an incapacity to 
assimilate knowledge and profit by experience, cannot fail to be 
realised. 

I cannot better close my remarks on this portion of my subject 
than by quoting to you a few words from an eloquent speech 
delivered not long since by the Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
Mr. Throssell, to whose energy and ability the Western Australian 
producer owes so much : 

" We have no right," he says, " to open up this great country if we are 
not prepared to go forward and look to the day when the ships in harbour 
will be laden not only with timber, with wool, with pearl shell and with 
gdd, but also — after our timber and pur gold may Uve only in history — 
with grain from our land, with firuit from our trees, and with the wines 
from our cellars/' 

I turn now to the mineral resources of the country, and especially 
to the gold industry. Of the condition and prospects of mining for 
copper, tin, coal, and other mineral products I have had no personal 
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experience. After visiting the producing districts I felt deeply im- 
pressed with the necessity of ascertaining the truth with reference 
to gold-mining. It seemed to me a cruel process to encourage the 
farmer to renewed exertion and increased expenditure, unless the 
markets for his produce not only existed but were likely to increase ; 
and on the other hand, if the gold was there, and was being actively 
sought for and found in increasing quantities, and an immense 
area of auriferous ground remained undeveloped, it was a necessity 
of the success to which the gold industry aspired that an ever- 
increasing mining population should be provided with the neces- 
saries and comforts of life on the most economic basis. Impelled 
by these sentiments, I left Perth on April 4, 1899, taking with me 
Mr. H. H. Schlapp, of Melbourne, and formerly of Broken Hill, 
upon whose scientific knowledge and experience I felt I could lean 
to furnish me with a reliable report. 

The route taken was along the Midland Bailway line to near 
Geraldton, thence by Mount Magnet, and vid Lenonville and Lake 
Austin to Cue, stopping some days on the way. At Cue we left the 
railway behind, and travelled north to Nannine, Peak Hill, and the 
Horseshoe. Returning to Nannine we struck eastwards on a long 
and tiring journey to Lake Way, chiefiy through barren sand with 
granite outcrops and spinifer growth. From Lake Way we went 
south to Lawlers, Leonora, and Mount Malcolm. From Mount 
Malcolm Mr. Schlapp proceeded to Murrin-Murrin and Mount 
Morgan. After he rejoined me we went on to Niagara, Menzies 
(where we got the railway again), Broad Arrow, Ealgoorlie, Cool- 
gardie, and Southern Cross, and returned to Perth after an absence 
of exactly seven weeks, and having camped out in the open about 
twenty nights. The distance covered, including diversions from the 
main route indicated, was about 1,500 miles. 

Mr. Schlapp's Beport is of too extensive a character for me to 
do more than give you a short sunmiary of the opinions he has 
formed. He says : 

We have first of all to consider the conditions under which the mining must 
be carried on. These goldfields can never produce any of the necessities 
of life, except, perhaps, vegetables in a few exceptionally favoured spots. 
There is plenty of good soil, but not the water to irrigate it ; and the hope 
that artesian water may be discovered in the interior of Western Australia 
must be abandoned. Where mines occur in extensive groups, warranting 
the extension to them of the railway system, the climatic conditions would 
not be so much felt, as all supplies could then be delivered ^t a spiall 
ifcdvaRce p^ ^hpir cost ftt th© seat pf pro4uotiQ^, 
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Mr. Schlapp therefore is in favour of the extension of the main lines 
northward from Cue and Menzies respectively. It is a source of 
great satisfaction to know that there is an excellent prospect of 
these railways being extended, e.g. from Cue to Nannine, and from 
Menzies to Leonora, and I believe an extension has been contem- 
plated from Coolgardie southward to Norseman, but is temporarily 
postponed. 

As to the treatment of the sulphide and other ores of a refractory 
character below the oxidised zone, Mr. Schlapp says : 

There is no poseibility of doubt as to the successful treatment of these ores. 

As to the permanency of the reefs and lodes, he tells me that 

these goldfields will prove no exception to the rule that many mines 
which, will pay well to work at the surface will prove unremunerative as 
greater depths are reached ; but there is no reason to doubt the exist- 
ence in Western Australia of just as permanent reefs and lodes as have 
been found in any of the other Colonies. 

He is in favour of some of the districts being developed by means 
of syndicates or co-operative parties, on the ground that 

any given clistrict may have dozens of mines which will pay splendid 
returns on the money actually expended on them, and not one mine 
which would be suitable for flotation as a company on the usual lines 
followed. 

As to the cost of mining and treating he places it at 

from eight to twenty dwts. per ton, according to the ease with which ore 
can be raised, and the more or less favourable conditions under which 
water, timber, and other supplies can be obtained. 

As an illustration of his meaning, I may say that Mr. Callahan and 
Mr. Hamilton, in answer to my inquiries, place the cost in the Eal- 
goorlie district at about 6| dwts. Mr. Bryant, of the Morning Star 
Company at Mount Magnet, states his experience as almost exactly 
similar. Thus, bearing in mind the exceptional railway and other 
fiEkcilities enjoyed by Kalgoorlie and Mount Magnet, there does not 
appear to be much difference between these expert opinions. On 
the other hand, the arguments in favour of judicious railway exten- 
sion seem overwhelming. 

After leaving the Geraldton district, and during the whole 
remaining extent of our long journey, we were never off gold-bearing 
rocks and areas, except on the central portion of the route from 
Nannine to Lake Way. Mr. Schlapp estimates that in length we 
passed over nearly 1,000 miles of gold-bearing strata of undefined 
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width. It is therefore impossible to compute in measurement the 
extent of these goldfields. Probably many centuries will have 
passed away, and the gold of Western Australia will still be unex- 
hausted. The scarcity of water is the great difficulty, but the com- 
pletion of the Goolgardie water scheme will give a beneficial impetus 
to mining in that district, which, like many others, has not fulfilled 
its early promise, chiefly from a lack of that indispensable commodity. 

So much has been written and said on gold-mining in Western 
Australia that men's minds have become bewildered, and recent 
regrettable incidents have not been of a character to sustain public 
confidence in the permanence and consequently in the ultimate 
value of these goldfields. Yet the facts remain that gold has been 
recovered from the surflEM^ soil and the rocks beneath it of a value 
of nearly £21,500,000, of which more than £11,000,000 has been 
produced during the last twenty-two months ; that thousands of 
men are actively engaged in prosecuting the industry, and that 
the scientific and inventive genius of man is exhausting itself in the 
discovery of the best and most economic means of extracfing tiie 
gold from the various classes of ore. Nor can it with justice be said 
that the principal Western Australian mines make no return to 
their owners in the shape of dividends, for I find that during 1899 
dividends were paid by nineteen mines amounting to £2,189,065 on 
a subscribed capital of £5,278,841. 

The services of the Boyal Mint in converting gold into sterling 
coin have been increasingly taken advantage of this year, the benefits 
conferred by the establishment having become more widely known. 
Since it was opened to the public on June 20 last year, 616,789 oz. 
have been received and treated up to September 80 last, and 
2,040,219 sovereigns have been issued. So rapid has been the 
increase in its operations that I anticipate the necessity of further 
expenditure in plant and buildings (probably of a limited character) 
at an early date, in order to maintain efficiency. 

Every prospect therefore for the future is pleasing ; but I desire 
to call attention to the multiplicity of companies that in Kalgoorlie 
district are working on very small areas of operation. Each mine 
appears to have its own milling and reduction plant within the very 
shadow of its neighbour's works. Each is reported to have a working 
and scientific staff in numbers out of proportion to its capital and 
earnings, while each seems to endeavour to surround its operations 
with a mystery which, while concealing possible defects or occasional 
misfortunes, is supposed to add something to its prospective value. 
The remedy for what to the public eye appears an extravagant 
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system should be obvious, but it may be presumed that the respec- 
tive proprietors approve of present methods, otlierwise some 
amendment would take place. 

The total gold product from the Australasian Colonies during the 
year ending December 81, 1899, was 4,438,189 oz., of a value of 
£16,174,128. Of this. Western Australia contributed 1,648,877 oz., 
of a value of £6,246,782, an amount considerably exceeding 
both in ounces and value one-third of the total production, and 
this notwithstanding that in computing these figures the oflBcial 
value of Western Australian gold is taken at £3 16s. per ounce, 
while Victorian gold is valued at £4, New Zealand gold at 
£8 175. 8J(i., and Tasmanian at £8 185. per ounce respectively, the 
average value of Australasian gold being taken at £8 125. 10\d. 
per ounce. 

By the courtesy of the Minister of Mines, the Hon. H. B. Lefroy, 
and the assistance of the Agent-General's office, I am able to give 
you the latest statistics available. Up to October 81 the produc- 
tion for this year is 1,284,988 oz., of a value of £4,882,986. The 
total gold yield of the Colony from January 1, 1886, to October-81, 
1900, has been 5,621,668 oz., of a value of £21,862,822 (see 
Appendix D). 

As the result of my journey through the central portion only of 
the goldfields, I feel more convinced than ever that the real and 
material interests of the producer and the gold-miner are one and 
indivisible, and must go hand in hand in progress and development 
for their mutual advantage. In some sense they should be anim^iited 
by the sentiments of the conspirators of old, who said, " We must 
all hang together — if we don't we shall hang separately." 

It is only in the last five years that the world in general has 
awoke to the appreciation of Western Australian hard woods, 
especially of karri and jarrah. With 8,000,000 acres of forest 
trees in the Colony, of which only about 1,700,000 acres are under 
lease, it may be safely prophesied that the supply of these hard 
woods is likely to be equal to any demand made for them. 

Apart from the vast area which is now under marketable timber, 
these forests have the incalculable advantage of being recuperative 
by natural process. It is not too much to say that where one tree 
is cut down, a dozen others will spring up as if by magic in the 
vicinity. Thus a leaseholder can hardly run through the whole of 
his lease and fell the timber ready to his hand, without finding when 
he comes back on the area first felled abundance of scope and 
material for renewed operations. 
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The uses to which these hard woods are increasmgly pat are 
many m number. It may be confidently asserted that an immense 
future lies before jarrah in railway workshops and in permanent 
ways, in the latter case for the excellent reason that the life of jarrah 
as a railway sleeper is about twenty years, as against the seven and a 
half years' life of the ordinary creasoted soft-wood article, thus more 
than counterbalancing increased initial cost. 

I believe jarrah and South Australian red gum to be the best 
sleepers yet known to the railway world. I doubt whether there is 
much to choose between the two. The karri wood, in the particular 
purposes for which it is suited, cannot be excelled, and we have 
some excellent examples daily before us in the paving of our streets. 
For building, or for purposes where great weights have to be borne, 
it is as good as the best English oak. 

There is, however, one condition essential to the utility of all the 
hard woods known, the neglect of which would be certain to lead to 
disappointment, and that is that they must all be thoroughly 
seasoned before using. 

I am sorry to think the sandalwood tree has been for years dis- 
appearing. The market for it has been China chiefly, where I am 
told its value was at one time £25 per ton. Special attention has, 
however, been recently devoted to a resuscitation of this tree, and 
amended regulations have, I hope, put a stop to indiscriminate cutting. 
There should be little difficulty in again establishing the supply, 
inasmuch as the stock-in-trade for doing so is of a limited and in- 
expensive character, consisting only of sandal nuts and a sharp 
stick in a shady and unexposed situation. Subsequently a masterly 
inactivity on the part of the grower produces the best results, for 
sandalwood will not bear either cultivation or exposure. The 
leaseholders of the forest areas must have many acres where such 
simple operations could be undertaken to their own and the public 
advantage. 

The time at my disposal does not permit me to touch, as I 
should have wished, upon any of the industries of the Colony other 
than its three principal ones — of agriculture, with its kindred 
employments, gold and timber. I may perhaps be permitted to 
pass briefly in review some of the leading incidents of the last five 
years, especially in regard to railways and public works. 

Since 1895, 782 miles of railways have been added to the Govern- 
ment system, which now amounts to 1,855 miles. The gross 
earnings of the railways have increased by ^968,512. The net 
earnings have increased by ^284,088, and we have the authority 
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of Sir John Forrest for the statement that the net earnings of 
the Government railways now amount to £874,095, equal to 4 per 
cent, on the cost after providing 1 per cent, for the sinking fund. 

Fremantle harbour now needs but little done to it to make it 
one of the finest in the southern hemisphere. The ocean mail 
steamers, as you are aware, now make it their first and last port of 
arrival and departure in Australia. With its great natural advan- 
tages lending themselves to the skill and enterprise of the engineer, 
it is impossible adequately to foreshadow the possibilities which lie 
before the port of Fremantle if, as we all hope and desire, the 
trans-continental railway to Adelaide is constructed. 

I do not share the views of those who think Albany will suffer 
materially by the development of Fremantle. Nothing can rob 
Albany of its advantages as a health resort. Nothing can rob King 
George's Sound of its geographical position, and consequently of its 
strategic importance to the British Empire. 

Efforts of a somewhat similar character to those at Fremantle are 
being successfully made to provide improved fi&cilities at the port of 
Bunbury for the accommodation of the coal trade from the Collie 
coalfield. Becent developments on this coalfield point to immense 
advantages likely to accrue to the Colony from the successful 
prosecution of this industry. 

If I include with the railway and harbour works I have named the 
commencement of the Coolgardie water scheme, the construction of 
many vast appliances for the conservation of water, the lighthouses 
at Bottnest and the Leeuwin, and many public buildings in the 
capital city, notably the Boyal Mint and the Observatory, I estimate 
that not less than €8,000,000 has been spent on public works and 
railways during my governorship, under the supervision of the Hon. 
F. H. Piesse, until recently Minister of that department. I do not 
believe, of that large sum, that £100 has been spent on works that 
are not either directly remunerative or likely to become so at an 
early date, or which do not minister directly or indirectly to the 
general welfare of the community. 

We must note with great satisfaction that at the Paris Exhibition 
Western Australia has carried off 4 grand prizes, 8 gold medals, 
5 silver medals, and 5 bronze medals, for the excellence of her 
products and manufactures, and we may confidently hope similar 
honours are in store for her at the approaching Glasgow Exhibition. 

Western Australia has not been behind her sister Colonies in 
contributing to the success of British arms in South Africa. She 
has sent four contingents, numbering in all 472 men, all, as I 

c 
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eftn testify from personal inspection, in the prime of life and 
physical condition, and well suited by rough experiences to nnder-i 
take the hardest military service. They haye home themselves 
well in the day of battle, and not a few have found a last resting- 
place on the South African veldt — among them Major Moor, B.A«, 
the Commander of the first contingent, a young officer of great 
promise, devoted to his profession, beloved by his men, and deeply 
regretted by all in Western Australia. 

It is a tale of great progress which I have described to you, with 
a bright promise for the future ; but the progress and the promise, 
with its ultimate fulfilment, can never be dissociated in our 
minds from the prominent figure who, during a period approaching 
eleven years, through good and sometimes through, an^us 
times, has guided the ship v^th singular courage and foresight and 
ability, and has finally anchored her in the calm waters of 
Federation. 

Sir John Forrest has announced his retirement from the Premier- 
ship early in next year ; but we all hope and believe that tlus 
announcement is but the herald of another, which will tell us that 
not Western Australia alone, but & Federated Australia, will have 
the advantage, by his inclusion in a Federal Ministry, of his almost 
unique experience in public and parliamentary life. 

At the outset of this Paper I dwelt for a few moments on the 
difficulties of the earlier settlers — how they were, for all practical 
purposes, as partially blind men feehng their way but slowly to the 
light and freedom and prosperity of the future ; and how for some 
years, until experience had borne the fruits of labour, they were, 
even to their children and successors, as blind men leading the 
blind. 

What I said of Western Australia applies with equal force to the 
Eastern and Southern Colonies of Australia, and, if we admit its 
truth, as I know we must, do we not stand amazed at the industry, 
the energy, the perseverance and resource which has dominated the 
forces of nature in a vast continent separated by many thousaiid 
pailes from the Parent Country, and which, while compelling the 
^rth to bring forth her incre9.se, have built up among a population 
not now numbered by thousands, but by miUiqns^ law-abiding, self- 
respecting, self-governing- .communities which;. are the adwraticKOr 
and almost the envy of the civilised world ? 

Concurrently with social, domestic, and commercial legislation 
W4 progress, they have not only been pjindful of th§ir ;<>wn neces- 
sity for defence against ag^essiQn, but have shown ^a^plez^i 
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spirit of patriotism which has enabled them to supplement the 
needs of the Empire on distant shores. 

The circumstances under which these great communities have 
been federated into the Commonwealth of Australia are fresh in 
your memory, but in considering this new and magnificent departure 
in Australia, one aspect of it is apt to be, but should not be, forgotten. 
It is that the same love of freedom, the same spirit of courage 
and determination, have operated among all classes to ensure 
success, which characterised the early settlers in their triumph over 
the forces of Nature ; and that it is not the spasmodic outgrowth of 
the political sentiment of a day, but is the ultimate result of 
thirteen years of patient and persevering work which, now suc- 
cessful, has set the seal and stamp of Empire upon a Federated 
Australia. 4 

The day is nigh at hand when Western Australia will have the 
distinguished honour of being the first State to welcome to the 
Commonwealth its first Governor-General, and i^t a later date 
the Commonwealth at its first Parliament will he honoured by 
the presence of Their Boyal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of York. 

So far as Western Australia is concerned, it would be idle now 
to discuss the possible effects on her of entering into the Common- 
wealth, for she has entered into it by the voice of an overwhelming 
majority of her people, and with the full knowledge, after exhaustive 
discussion, of the advantages and disadvantages likely to accrue 
from her action. She has entered into it with the one desire and 
intention of doing her duty, and that her statesmen should join 
with those of other States in the Councils of the Commonwealth in 
framing legislation for the benefit of all. 

Of the advantages which under the Commonwealth must accrue 
to the country which I am now proud to call the State and no 
longer the Colony, of Western Australia, I entertain no doubt what- 
ever. We may place supreme confidence in the industry, the, ability, 
and resourcefulness of her people. They have earned our ccmfidence 
by their past, they will justify it by their future. 

(The Paper was illustrated by a number • of lime-light ^iewt.^f . the 
scenery of the country , dc,) ' : • • 
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APPENDIX A.— FINANCE. 



Bevitiue and Expenditure of Western AuatraUa since 1896. 





1896-97 


1897-98 


1898-99 


1899-1900 


Month 


BeTcnne 


Expendi- 
ture 


BeTenue 


Expendi- 
ture 


BeTenue 


Expendi- 
ture 


BeTenue 


Expendi- 
ture 


July . . 

Ootobcr. 
Not. . 
Deo. . 
Jan. . 
Feb. . 
Hareh . 
Aprti . 
Hay. . 
June • 


£ 
18^746 

184*727 
247,096 
236,425 
202,579 
326,276 
242,716 
237,960 
221,501 
363,366 


£ 
188,532 
208,085 
221,778 
176,882 
207,921 
275,194 
204,785 
220,747 
227,473 
235,027 
268,652 
464,927 


£ 

174,426 
347,075 
288,883 
219,766 
243,107 
282,219 
226,948 
239,231 
231,849 
209,859 
215,682 
281,252 


£ 
167,142 
257,751 
342.877 
292.077 
333,597 
232,835 
281,469 
284,145 
215,348 
802,567 
266,016 
281,088 


£ 

157,815 
221,646 
211,540 
198,459 
200,084 
211,178 
195,558 
208,074 
200,739 
197.702 
204,509 
276,557 


£ 
285.244 
245.158 
214,980 
281,681 
217,180 
193,824 
195,354 
185,441 
189,580 
196,602 
191,985 
242,879 


£ 
170,742 
286,274 
241,787 
225,497 
283,703 
246,939 
242,148 
240,120 
242,326 
253,652 
231,258 
810,950 


£ 
170,860 
198,844 
308,858 
198,952 
207,979 
215,114 
215,177 
230,826 
224,775 
288,564 
280,823 
280,403 


Total. 


2,842,751 


2,889,453 


2,714,747 


3,256,912 


2,478,811 


2,639,358 


2,875.396 


2,615,675 



APPENDIX B.— TRADE. 



Total Trade {Value oflmjports and Exports combined) of Western Australia 

in each Year since 1896. 



Total Trade with 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


First Half. 
Year of 1900 


TJnited Kingdom 
AaatralasianGolonieB 
Other BritiRh Fob-) 
Bessions . . > 


£ 

2,566,390 
5,068,101 

323,451 


£ 
4,360,291 
5,257,518 

368,557 


£ 
4,345,524 
5,206,728 

303,815 


£ 

6,324,276 
5,249,931 

354,744 


£ 
2,589,349 
2,090,944 

312,341 


Total, Britisli 
Foreign Conntries . 


7,957,942 
185,841 


9,986,366 
372,297 


9,856,067 
. 345,910 


10,928,951 
530,223 


4,992,634 
426,028 


Grand Total 


8,148,783 


10,358,663 


10,201,977 


11,459,174 


5,418,662 


Value of Total Trade 
per head of Mean 
Population . ^ 


£ t. d. 

66 6 3 


£ t. d. 
66 10 2 


£ t. d. 

60 5 5 


£ t. d. 

67 17 


£ «. d. 
30 19 5 



J/M 



T/-. 
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APPENDIX C— LAND SETTLEMENT. 

Land Settlement ^ as on December 81, 1899. 

(Compiled from Betuma supplied by B. C. Clifton, Esq., Under Secretary 

for Lands.) 



Particulars 



I. — Absolutely Alienated : — 

Area sold by public auction or other 

fmrms of direct sale, or otherwise 

alienated, up to December 31, 1899 

II.— In Process of Alienation on Decembeh, 

31, 1899 :— 

Free Homestead Farms .... 

Conditional Purchases .... 

Selections from late W.A. Land Com- 
pany 

Selections under the Agricultural Lands 
Purchase Act 

Special Occupation Leases and Licenses 

Homestead or Grazing Leases 

Poison Land Leases and Licenses . 

Immigrants' Grants .... 

Village Allotments .... 

Working Men's Blocks .... 



Total area alienated or in process 
of alienation on December 31, 

1889 

III. — Leases or Licenses in force on December 
31, 1899 :— 
Pastoral Leases • 
Special Leases 
Leases of Beserves 
Selections in Goldfields . 
Timber Leases and Licenses 



Total Leases and Licenses (exclu- 
sive of Mineral Leases) . 



Mineral Leases 



IV. 



Area neither Alienated, in process of^ 
Alienation, nor Leased 

Total Area of Western Australia 



Area 



acres 



218,628 
1,141,988 

77,099 

26,880 

23,406 

151,139 

1,425,867 

400 

6 

7 



94,234,398 

655 

1,045 

4,924 

1,467,343 



95,708,365 
63,495 



Area 



acres 



8,413,529 



3,065,420 



6,478,949 



96,771,860 
522,337,991 



624,588,800 



In addition to the above, applications hare been received in respect of lands desired to be 
alienated or leased, up to Aag. 81, 1900, amounting to 6,076,885 acres. 
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Discussion. 

Mr. J. H. CoBDNEB- James : My interest in Western Australia is 
chiefly associated with the mining industry, and I have been very 
much impressed by the evident pains which Sir Gerard Smith 
must have taken to acquaint himself with the salient facts relating 
to this industry during a visit over so wide an area. The first 
point upon which I have any remark to make is the reference to 
the cost of treatment of sulphide and other ores in the Ealgoorlie 
district. Mr. Schlapp, Sir Gerard's professional adviser, informed 
him there could be no possibility of doubt as to the successful 
treatment of the sulphide ores, and you will be glad to know that 
there are four mines — perhaps five — in the Kalgoorlie district 
whose monthly output is mainly derived from the treatment of 
sulphide and telluride ores. Mr. Schlapp's opinion has thus been 
verified within the very short period which has elapsed since Sir 
Gerard Smith's visit was made. As to costs of raising and treating 
ore, I notice that Mr. Schlapp's estimate is sufficiently wide to 
leave a large margin of safety. He places the cost at from 8 to 
20 dwts. per ton— that is to say, from 825. to 8O5. Other authori- 
ties cited by Sir Gerard Smith place the cost in the Kalgoorlie 
district at about 6^ dwts., practically 265. per ton. My own ex- 
perience is that sulphide ores cannot be won and treated for 
anything like the latter figare, which, I think, must be intended 
to refer rather to the cost of raising and treating oxidised than 
sulphide ores. In spite of the general progress of the Colony, and 
of the advantages which have been conferred on the mining 
industry in Western Australia by the development of the railway 
system, for which Sir John Forrest and the present Government 
have done so much — and in connection with which I would like to 
pay a tribute to the present Agent-General, Sir Edward Wittenoom, 
who, as Minister for Mines, has undoubtedly greatly aided the 
progress of the industry and of the Colony— in spite, I say, of these 
advantages I cannot help thinking^ that, in view of the difficulty of 
reducing expenses and of certain recent legislation which I con- 
sider inimical to the interests of this industry, the cost of produc- 
tion and treatment of gold ore will not be materially reduced nor 
the industry carried on under more favourable circumstances in the 
immediate future. We can hardly expect costs to be decreased 
whilst such legislation is enacted; This matter has been taken up 
by those interested in the industry on this side, and a deputation 
recently waited on the Agent-General regarding it ; so that, having 
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referred to it en passant, I will not dilate upon it now. A remark 
in the Paper which commended itself strongly to my mind, and 
which showed the close attention Sir Gerard Smith has given to 
the subject, is as to the multiplicity of companies which in some 
eases are working very small areas, each of which has its separate 
technical and scientific staff, which must naturally place the cost 
of production so high as to prevent such small properties being 
worked at a profit. The amalgamation of several companies 
owning small areas and dispensing with separate management will 
materially reduce working expenses, and is one direction in which 
economy may be effected and the industry materially benefited. 
Towards the close of the Paper are some apposite remarks, with 
which I cordially agree, to the effect that capital and labour must 
go hand in hand if the general welfare of the country is to be pro- 
moted. In Western Australia the workers are, of course, in the 
majority, when compared with the number of employers, and one 
can only hope that in further legislation a happy mean will be 
observed, iand that the maintenance of equitable relations between 
employer and employed will result in the continued progress and 
welfare of the country. I returned about two months ago from a 
visit to the Colony — ^I had also been there some six years previously 
*— and I was greatly struck with the progress made since my first 
visit, arid which is so well described in Sir Gerard Smith's Paper. 
We all hope that the prosperity of Western Australia will continue, 
atid that men of the stamp of those who have directed its policy in 
the past will continue to do so in the future. 
' Hon. Sir Edward H. Wittenoom, K.C.M.G. (Agent-General for 
WiBstem Australia) : There is an old saying that a prophet ha^ 
honour save in his own country and among his own kindred. 
Having heard so much about Western Australia to-night, and seeing 
ill the audience so many connected with the Colony, I feel almost 
ti'S though I were out there again. My first duty is to congratulate 
Sir Gerard Smith on his admirable address. In a concise and lucid 
manner he has placed before us a great deal of accurate information 
about Western Australia ; and no one is in a better position to give 
us such information, for during his term of office he took a very 
g^reat deal of trouble to find out the true state of things for himself. 
He made two extended tours— one through the agricultural districts, 
in which he made himself thoroughly conversant with the methods 
and results of agricultural operations in those districts, and the 
other a long and irksome trip through the goldfields ; and I think 
^^ixMiin Ms position and with his powers of observation is able to 
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give us exceedingly valuable information from a disinterested point 
of view. I am able to testify from personal experience to the 
manner in which Sir Gerard Smith carried out his duties as 
Governor, for I was a member of the Ministry, and during Sir John 
Forrest's absence, in the Jubilee year of 1897, 1 had to carry on the 
duties of his office. For some nine months I was brought into close 
contact with Sir Gerard Smith, and without hesitation I can say 
that no one could have fulfilled the duties of his high position in a 
better manner or have more fittingly upheld the honour and dignity 
of the Crown. I know that we have no sincerer well-wisher than 
Sir Gerard Smith. In reference to the discussion, the last speaker 
made some remarks in which he rather insinuated that certain 
legislation recently passed in Western Australia is not what those 
who have interests out there would like. Well, gentlemen, and 
perhaps I may say ladies, we must remember that legislation must 
be in accordance with the views of the majority who have votes. 
If those who represent capital and similar interests do not take the 
trouble to bring their concerns before the Government or use their 
influence as well as they can, they can hardly blame the Government 
for acting in accordance with the views of those whose votes have 
placed them in power. It is said the mining areas are too small ; 
but there is nothing to stop anybody taking two or three leases of 
twenty-four acres each, or a friendly arrangement might perhaps be 
come to by which the expenses of three or four properties could be 
shared. The address of Sir Gerard Smith has brought out two or 
three prominent points. The first is that Western Australia is at the 
present moment the largest gold-producing Colony in the British 
Empire, if not in the world. Secondly, that land can be had there 
on the cheapest conditions, and that the soil and climate are highly 
favourable. Thirdly, we have a ready-made market at home for 
the products of the soil. No other Colony can say that. We 
consume our own products, and more. Those who are engaged in 
farming and horticultural operations have a ready-made market in 
fields which, as Sir Gerard Smith has shown, can produce nothing 
but gold, and this, according to economic principles, is a highly 
advantageous condition of things. 

Mr. William Sandoveb : As one who has lived a great number 
of years in Western Australia, and who is proud to call himself a 
West Australian, I wish to join in thanking Sir Gerard Smith for 
his interesting and instructive Paper. From the views that have 
been thrown on the screen you will have observed that Western 
Australia is not a mere land of sand, but that it has many beauty 
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spots in it. I was very much pleased that Sir Gerard Smith placed 
plainly before you the advantages of Western Australia as an 
agricultural, a viticultural, and a fruit-producing country. On more 
than one occasion — I think two or three times — I have before this 
Institute laid great stress on these features. At my office and at 
my club I have met people who have told me that Western Australia 
has two resources, gold and timber — these and nothing more. Sir 
Gerard Smith has clearly shown that Western Australia has great 
agricultural, viticultural, and fruit-growing capabilities. One of 
my earliest recollections is attending a lecture in Adelaide on vine- 
growing in Australia, by a recognised expert on the subject, and the 
one thing I recollect he said — I was quite a small boy then — was 
that if he were to make a prediction it would be that some day 
Western Australia would be the greatest vine-growing and wine- 
producing Colony of all Australia. I have another recollection, 
dating a few months back. Lunching at my house in Richmond, 
Surrey, was one of the largest Australian wine-growers— a recognised 
authority on vine-growing in Australia — and, talking about Australia 
as a vine-growing country, he said if he were starting the world 
again he should undoubtedly go to Western Australia, and he 
strongly advised that any young man wanting to start vine or fruit 
growing should go there. Sir Gerard Smith has referred to the 
question of establishing central wineries in Western Australia. 
These are undoubtedly wanted. It is not possible, I think, that 
wine of standard quaUty or in any large quantity can be made by 
the small proprietors. I notice a suggestion that money might be 
raised in England by means of companies ; but I do not myself 
believe that money will ever be raised in this country for the 
establishment of central wineries in Western Australia. I do not 
think the shares would be taken up, because Colonial vine-growers 
could not show sufficient inducement in the way of large dividends 
to lead English people to invest in the enterprise. I think myself 
they would do better to adopt the co-operative principle. I do not 
believe in the Australian Colonies coming to England for every- 
thing they require. They should combine to find the larger 
proportion of the necessary capital required for the central 
wineries, and then some local financial institution or the Govern- 
ment of the Colony would probably advance the remainder at a 
low rate of interest. I have known of young men going to 
Western Australia and blaming the Colony because they did not 
succeed ; but I venture to say that, in every single case of the kind, 
the cause of failure lay not with the Colony, but was the fetult or 
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xnisfortnne of the individual. The class of people wanted in 
Western Australia are young English agriculturists — healthy 
young men with plenty of vigour and determination. When they 
get out there they very often have to unlearn a portion of what 
they have learnt here. Before taking up the land they should 
make themselves acquainted with the local conditions, study the 
soil, the rainfall, and the frosts, and thus find out what are the 
parts of the country best adapted to grow the vine or the apple. 
It is not a bit of use planting vines in unsuitable districts, such as 
mountainous districts, where frosts prevail. There is no Agricul- 
tural College in Western Australia, and that is one of the things the 
Government ought to take up seriously. There should be some 
place where these young fellows could go to. Fathers often come 
to me at my office, wanting to send out their sons, who perhaps 
know a little bit about farming, and they ask what they will do 
when they get there in the way of getting further instruction. I 
cannot tell them. There ought to be some place where they could 
be received at nominal fees and learn all about the local conditions ; 
then they could be helped on to the land. I thoroughly believe 
myself, with Sir Gerard Smith, that there is a great future for 
Western Australia as a vine-growing and wheat-growing country. 
Of course we all acknowledge that Western Australia's preseiit 
prosperity is due very greatly indeed to the gold mines and the 
capital put into them by London companies. The Colony has 
steadily advanced during the last ten years. When I went ther6, 
there were no steamers between London and Fremantle; now 
there is a mail steamer each week ; and from London and Hambuif^ 
there are seventy-six large steamers carrying cargo to Western 
Australia in the course of the year. There are five boats in NeW 
York harbour loading to-day, and going there in the course of the 
month, and, in addition, there are the sailing vessels. In reference 
to Sir Gerard Smith's statistics, they are quite correct, no doubt'; 
but I fear they will give a slightly wrong impression in one respect. 
Beading them, one would imagine that the export British trade 
to Western Australia is in a very satisfactory condition. The 
statistics give the imports and exports ; but you may be surprised 
to know that the exports to Western Australia from the Continent 
and from America are increasing very fast indeed, while the exports 
from England are not increasing at anything like the same rate. - 7 
have not the exact Western Australian figures ; but between 1888 and 
1898 the exports from Great Britain to Australia decreased by fifteen 
per cent., while the exports from America and Germany increased by 
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fifty per cent. It is time, I think, that English manufaoturers and 
merchants should see into this. 

Mr. W. Saville-Kent, F.L.S., F.Z.S. : While some few years of 
residence and travel in the country enables me to endorse much 
that Colonel Sir Gerard Smith has deposed to and described in his 
admirable address concerning the natural and industrial wealth 
of Western Australia, I must honestly admit that I should find 
myself very much " at sea '* if I were to attempt to enter into an 
elaborate criticism or enlargement of the facts and figures that he 
has so kindly brought before us. On the other hand — if I may be 
pardoned the Hibernianism — I shall feel very much more on terra 
firma if I may be permitted to supplement Sir Gerard Smith's dis- 
course with a few words concerning both the actual and unearned 
increment of wealth that awaits exploitation and development in 
the waters that intersect and lave the Western Australian coast-line. 
Colonel Sir Gerard Smith has incidentally, and by quotation only, 
mentioned pearl-shell as being included among other articles of 
export. As a matter of fact, that marine product represents one of 
the most valuable assets of the Colony. Even worked on the 
primitive lines of simply collecting it from the natural fishing- 
grounds, pearl-shells to the value of from £60,000 to £100,000 are 
raised and annually shipped from the Western Australian ports. 
There can be but little doubt, however, that in the near future the 
systematic cultivation of pearl-shell on lines parallel to those 
pursued in connection with ordinary commercial oysters will becomQ 
a yet vaster and far moire valuable industry. During those years in 
which I enjoyed the privilege of acting as Commissioner of Fisheries 
to the Queensland and Western Australian Governments, experi- 
ments were initiated by me with the object of proving that this 
shell, like the ordinary oyster, was amenable to artificial cultivation. 
These experiments were successful, and as an outcome of them the 
systematic commercial cultivation of this valuable shell has already 
been established, but most notably in Queensland. Furthermore, at 
the instigation of that progressive statesman. Sir John Forrest, 
experiments were successfully made by me in the direction of 
acclimatising this valuable pearl-shell considerably to the south of 
its natural habitat, that is, outside tropical waters. This means that 
very extensive areas on the Western Australian coast-line can be 
devoted to this industry with the advantage of its prosecutors being 
free from that stress and strain upon the Anglo-Saxon constitution 
that is almost inseparable from prolonged labour within the tropics. 
As an indication of the intrinsic value that would be attached to 
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such a suggested industry, it is sufficient to mention that the 
cultivation of ordinary commercial oysters, as prosecuted in British 
waters, yields highly remunerative returns upon a capital that must 
be assessed at several miUions sterling. These commercial oysters, 
having a gastronomic value only, obtain a maximum wholesale price 
of no more than one or two shillings per dozen — mostly much less. 
The Australian pearl oysters, on the other hand, while propagating 
as abundantly, and in ever-increasing demand for the manufEicture 
of all articles composed of mother-of-pearl, realise in the wholesale 
market no less a price than from £7 to £10 per cwt., or on an 
average, say, thirty to forty shillings per dozen for well-matured 
shell. It is obvious, I think, from this brief reference to the subject, 
that a big and prosperous future awaits the scientific development 
of the pearl-shell cultivation industry in Western Australian waters. 
Now, in the matter of ordinary oysters. Western Australia, in company 
with other of the Australasian Colonies, originally possessed what, 
with due care, would have constituted an inexhaustible stock of an 
oyster indistinguishable from our own world-famed British native. 
Over-fishing, however, with no provision of reserves for future 
propagation, has almost, if not altogether, exterminated that 
much-esteemed species. Time was when the Swan Biver estuary, 
upon which Perth is built, was one vast oyster-bed. The salt water, 
however, has retreated, leaving the oysters defunct and high and 
dry in such abundance that, at the time of my last stay in Perth, 
some four or five years since, they were being extensively employed 
for the groundwork of the new roads and streets that were being so 
rapidly constructed. With the completion of the new harbour 
works at Fremantle, and the clearance of the river's mouth by 
extensive dredging, it is quite possible that conditions maybe again 
made favourable for the growth of oysters in the Swan Biver 
estuary. And at all events a very favourable area for the re-estab- 
lishment of extensive oyster fisheries exists in the neighbourhoods 
of Albany and King's Sound, where they formerly abounded. 
Ordinary descriptions of commercial fish teem in Western 
Australian waters, and I will merely draw attention here to the 
circumstance that a species of pilchard and other members of the 
herring tribe are included among them. It has been referred to as 
a matter of reproach by Sir Gerard Smith that both butter and 
cheese have still to be annually imported into Western Australia to 
the extent of several millions of pounds. The same reproach must 
be attached to the fact that, with the live fish in vast shoals on 
their coast-line, preserved herrings, sardines, and anchovies are 
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likewise annually imported in increasing quantities from Europe. 
And this reproach applies not only to Western Australia but to all 
others of the Australasian Colonies. With the newly-accomplished 
federation of the Australian States, we may now, however, hopefully 
look forward to an immense impetus being given to the fisheries, 
agricultural, and all other industrial enterprises, throughout the 
Commonwealth in general and in Western Australia in particular, 
since the swelling of the Customs schedules, and of the high and 
uneven labour rates that have hitherto prevailed, cannot but exert a 
most beneficial influence on all the indigenous industries. I may 
finally mention that much has been done already in Western 
Australia towards providing attraction to the sporting and leisured 
classes in connection with the fresh-water fisheries. The Colony 
possesses but few indigenous fresh-water fish of any value within 
its southern and more thickly populated districts. Certain of the 
rivers, however, such as the Preston, Collie, Blackwood, and others, 
were recognised by me as possessing conditions that were appar- 
ently favourable for the introduction of English trout and other 
desirable varieties. Here, again. Sir John Forrest took the initi- 
ative by providing a suitable location for a trout hatchery on 
his estate at Bunbury, and the fry hatched from ova imported from 
Tasmania have now been distributed throughout a very considerable 
area, with the prospects of yielding very gratifying returns in future 
years. Murray cod, perch, silver eels, and other species have likewise 
been in a similar manner imported to and distributed among other 
rivers of the Colony. These were mostly transported by myself 
firom the Murray Biver in South Australia as small immature fish, 
special accommodation being provided for them for their thousand 
miles* voyage from Adelaide to Albany on the Orient and Peninsular 
and Oriental mail-boats ; and, according to the latest intelligence to 
hand, these fish have already estabb'shed themselves and com- 
menced to propagate. These few remarks will, I trust, conduce 
towards endorsing and further emphasising the conspicuous 
merits and advantages that are so amply possessed by Western 
Australia, and that have been so ably championed by Colonel Sir 
Gerard Smith in the lecture we have listened to with so much 
interest. 

Mr. Clement L. Wragge (Meteorologist to the Government of 
Queensland) : I have listened with great interest to Sir Gerard 
Smith's excellent Paper. My interest in Western Australia is not 
so much in the mines as in the weather, for, as Government 
Meteorologist of Queensland, where we issue the forecasts for every 
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Oolony, I get my earliest intimations from the Western Australian 
stations of antarctic storms likely to sweep the southern coast of 
Australia from the Indian Ocean. I heard with pleasure of the new 
Observatory started at Perth, and I hope my colleague there will be 
able to institute further meteorological stations in the far north, and 
especially in the central districts of Western Australia, with a view 
of elucidating the peculiarities of local climate, and aiding us still 
more in framing the Australasian forecasts at the Chief Weather 
Bureau, Brisbane, on which agricultural, horticultural, and shipping 
operations so much depend. In Australia we have a splendid field 
for such observations. Every interest— pastoral, agricultural, horti- 
cultural, sugar-planting, shipping, and hygienic— is affected hy 
meteorology. Under the glorious federation which is about to be 
established, let us hope we shaU have a weather service similar to 
that of the States of America, so that weather forecasts might be 
circulated aU over Austraha by a thoroughly practical signal service 
in the course of a few hours, as is done by the Weather OflSce in 
Washington. Of what immense value to every section of the com- 
munity would such a thorough service be ! I am pleased to know 
that the Govenunent of Western Australia has lately given much 
attention to this very important question, and I can assure you all 
that, if hereafter I am in any way connected with the federal service, 
my best efforts shall be put forward in the direction indicated. 

The Chaieman (General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., CLE.) : The time has arrived when we must bring this 
discussion to a close. I regret that I have never been able to pay 
a visit to Western Australia, excepting a call at the port of Albany. 
When I arrived in Australia in 1889, Western Australia did not 
possess self-government. Efforts were being made in that direction, 
which were fully seconded by all the other Colonies of that great 
continent, who were all anxious that Western Australia should be 
placed on the same footing as themselves. In 1890, self-govern- 
ment was granted, and you have heard to-night of the enormous 
progress the Colony has since made. That progress, no doubt, is 
largely due to the resources of the Colony, but, as has already been 
pointed out, much is owing to the Government, and to the re- 
markable fact, for Australia, that since 1890 Western Australia has 
had only one Premier, ^. most able and painstaking man, and 
•indeed one can hardly estimate all that Western Australia owes to 
the exertions of Sir John Forrest. I am sure we all hope that the 
Colony will continue to^ prosper. We have had from Sir Gerard 
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Smith a. most interestmg Paper and excellent illustrationSi and I 
beg to move that we give him, by acclamation, our hearty thanks. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Gebabd Smith, E.C.M.G. : There has been so 
little adverse criticism that my present task is a comparatively easy 
one. In reply to Mr. Cordner-James, I would say that beyond 
doubt what is intended to be conveyed in this Paper — and I think, if 
he carefully reads it, he will see that no other conclusion could be 
di;awn — is that the cost of mining and treating given by Mr, 
Schlapp, and practically confirmed by Mr. Callahan and Mr. Bryant, 
refers only to the oxidised and not to the sulphide ores. If 
Mr. Schlapp had intended to apply his estimate to the sulphide and 
refractory ores, he would not have contented himself with saying 
that he believed the successful treatment of these ores was beyond 
doubt, hut would have given some estimate of the probable cqstt 
In reply to Mr. Sandover, it is true, as regards the trade of Western 
AustraHa, that the trade with foreign countries has increased. Thus, 
in 1896, it was £186,000; m 1897, £872,000; in 1898, £846,000 ; 
and in 1899, £580,000 ; but has this increase been out of proportion 
with the increase of the general trade, and especially the trade with 
the Ui^ited Kingdom and the Australasian Colonies ? I think not ; 
for we find that, in 1896, the total British trade (including that with 
the Australasian Colonies) wasover £8,000,000 ; in 1897, £9,986,000 ; 
in 1898, £9,866,000 ; and in 1899, nearly £11,000,000 ; thus British 
trade has increased £3,000,000, whilst the foreign trade has in- 
creased about £850,000. 

' Mr. Sandover : I was referring to the exports from this country 
as compared with the Continent and America. 
' Sir Gebabd Smith : I have not been able to divide the figures 
In that way ; but at all events the figures I have given are, I think, 
worthy of consideration. I thank you very much for your vote of 
thanks, and especially the Agent-General for his very complimentary 
remarks. I shall always take the deepest interest in Western 
Australia, where I have spent some of the happiest years of my life. 
1 will now ask you to give a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Henry 
Norman for presiding. 
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An Aftebnoon MEETiNa was held in the Library of the 
Institute on Tuesday, November 27, 1900 — Sir Frederick Young; 
E.C.M.O., in the Chair — when Mr. Morgan I. Finucane, M.B.C.S.E., 
Provincial Inspector of the Provinces of Tailevu and Ba, and 
Medical Officer of the Colony, read a Paper on ** The Islands and 
the People of Fiji." » 

The Chaibman stated that since the annexation of the Fiji 
Islands — that was to say, during the past twenty-six years — five 
Papers relating to different questions connected with the Colony had 
been read before the members of the Institute. Some years, however, 
had passed since the last Paper was read, and the growth of our 
Colonies was so remarkable that the lapse of a decade very often 
made an essential difference in the position of questions affecting 
them. The Institute was always desirous of placing before the 
public the latest and most authentic information available, and he 
need not therefore apologise for asking Dr. Finucane to read his 
Paper, he having just returned after seven years* residence in the 
Islands. 

THE ISLANDS AND THE PEOPLE OF FIJL 

In the records of the Boyal Colonial Institute I can find no recent 
Paper ^ on the Fijian group of islands, the most important — I might 
say the only one — of our Crown Colony Governments in the 
southern seas. 

In no other part oC our Colonial Empire will be found such 
diversified characters of government as are depicted in our 
possessions in the Southern Hemisphere. For instance, due west 
and to the south-west of the group, a distance of 1,900 miles, 
and about seven days' steam from Suva, the capital of Fiji, is 
the vast continent of Australia, containing the representative 
Governments of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, and Western Australia ; to the south of the continent is 
the island of Tasmania. Almost due south of the group, a distance 
of 1,200 miles and five days' steam from Suva, is New Zealand, a 
Colony held to be of a more advanced type even than her sister 
Colonies to the westward, the majority of which have agreed to 

' Printed in fall by direction of the Council. 

* For previous Papers see " The Polynesian Labour Question in relation to 
Fiji, Ac," F. W. Chesson, Proceedings of the Boyal Colonial Institute^ iii. 34 ; 
" The Past and Present of Fiji," F. W. Chesson, vi. 89 ; " Native Taxation in 
Fiji." Hon. Sii: Arthur Gordon, G.C.M.G., x. 173 ; "Fiji as it is," Sir John 
Gorrie, xiv. 160 ; " Agriculture in Fiji," H. H. Thiele, xxi. 362. 
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Emerge out of their isolated strength and experience to enter a 
united and powerful Commonwealth, as States welded together for 
mutual peace and prosperity. New Zealand has not yet joined the 
Commonwealth. To the north-west is the vast possession of British 
New Guinea, managed and financed hy three of our Australian 
Colonies — New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland — and, ad- 
ministered on the same principles QiS a Crown Colony, though no 
douht beneficially influenced in such government by the advice, 
assistance, and sympathy of the parent Colonies of Australia. We 
of Fiji are proud to think that the success attained in that posses- 
sion — ^which was so graphically described before this Institute by 
Sir William MacGregor — may be said to be in a large measure 
due to the early training and experience that that distin- 
guished Colonial Governor obtained during his long and successful 
apprenticeship in Fiji, and to wish that under the present governor- 
ship of Mr. Le Hunte — also a former distinguished Civil Servant of 
Fiji — the possession may still further progress. 

Passing to the eastward of New Guinea, and still lying north-west 
of the Fiji group, are the long fringe of Southern Solomon Islands, 
which for the most part are under the protectorate. of the British 
flag and governed by a Besident Commissioner, under the High 
Commissioner,, who is also the Governor of Fiji. The jurisdiction 
of the High Commissioner extends to certain islands in the New 
Hebrides, to the south-west of the Fiji group, as also to Tonga 
or the Friendly Islands in the same direction, over which latter 
place we seem to have lately strengthened our relations by the 
despatch of a mission to the present king. 

To the north of the Fijian group we are in touch with Samoa, of 
the Navigator Islands, where, although our commercial interests 
are largely bound up with the prosperity of these islands, we have, 
out of political exigencies, relaxed our sway. Still further north 
are the Tokelau, or Union group, and the Ellice and Gilbert 
groups, all under a British protectorate. To the southward are the 
Cook Islands, administered through the Government of New Zealand. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction that the Crown 
Colony of the Fiji Islands, outside the above-named self-governing 
neighbouring Colonies, is the parent, model, and pioneer of those later 
and younger civilisations going on with success — in some rapid, in 
others slower — as ^hown in New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, the 
New Hebrides, the Union, and other groups ; and therefore it is 
that a brief consideration of the Fiji Islands, in the past and the 
present, is not inopportune . for enabling us to see how far the new 
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Imperial expansion in these seas is likely to benefit civilisation, and 
may not indirectly bear on the fntnre policy of the Australian 
Oommonwealth in its relation to neighbouring groups under the 
British flag in the near or distant future. The Fiji group of islands, 
then, numbering between 200 and 250, is situated between latitude 
15^ and 22'' 8., and between longitude l??"" W. and ITS'" E., as will 
be seen by referring to the map. 

The Colony of Fiji includes a small dependency of Botumah, 
situated to the north-west of the group, of an area of 14 square 
miles, and including three islets, and aU rocks and reefs between 
12'' and W 8., and between ITd"" and lQ(y E. The island is ad- 
ministered by a Deputy Commissioner, acting under the orders of 
the High Commissioner, the local enactments of the Botumahan 
Begulation Board for the government of the natives being subject 
to the approval of the Legislative Council of Fiji. The sole care of 
Government is that of the interesting race over whose destinies they 
preside. The regulations governing this island and the community 
are based on those of Fiji. The main products are cocoanuts, whose 
annual yield more than pays for its administration, as well as leaving 
a large sum for the material benefit of the natives. 

The principal islands of the Fiji group are Viti Levu, of 4,112 
square miles ; Vanua Levu, of 2,482 square miles ; Taviuni, 217 
square miles ; Eadavu, 124 square miles ; Eoro, 58 square miles ; 
Gau, 45 square miles; and Ovalau, 48 square miles, the total 
area of the Colony being about equal to that of Wales. The island 
of Yiti Levu alone is as large as Jamaica, larger than Cyprus, 
twice as large as Trinidad, and six times as large as Mauritius. 
The whole group is greater than that of all the West Indian Islands 
put together. 

Most of the islands are hilly and mountainous, rising in some cases 
to an altitude of between 4,000 and 4,500 feet. On the south-east, 
or windward side, the islands are densely covered with forests of 
large and valuable trees, the wood of which is much prized by the 
-natives and Europeans, and is largely used in house-building and 
public works in the Colony. To the northern and north-western 
sides of the group the country is open, hilly, and not so thickly 
wooded, but interspersed by rivers and streams, which collect the 
drainage from the surrounding hills. The soil all over the group is 
deep and easily worked, and is particularly rich. The islands are 
essentially well- watered, having a large annual rainfall, differing 
immensely in various islands in quantity. The thousand of afflu- 
ents ruQ into the main rivers, of which there are many, the ohi^ 
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being the Bewa Biver, the Wai-ni-Buka, the Waixnanu, the Wai« 
dina, and the Wai-ni-Mala, all falling mto it. 

On the other side of Yiti Leva are the Sigatoka, and the Nadi 
and Ba Rivers, all of which streams drain the principal watershed 
of Yiti Leva. The important rivers of Yanua Levu are the Dreketi, 
the Labasa, the Wai Levn, and the Wainunu ; most of these rivers 
are navigable for small steamers and flat-bottomed punts. The 
Fiji group is full of roadsteads and safe harbours, each island being 
surrounded by a barrier reef, through which there is an opening 
opposite the most considerable valley or river. Iron ore is to be 
found in considerable quantity, besides silver chloride, antimony, 
and manganese; indeed, the mineral and other wealth of these 
islands is at present undeveloped, and there is strong reason and 
evidence for thinking that in the future payable gold will be found 
in quantities, as also large coal deposits in Yiti Levu. 

The population in the group of the various races is as follows ! 
Europeans, 4,000; half-castes, 1,500; Indians, 18,000; Poly- 
nesians, 2,074 ; Fijians, 98,950 ; Botumahans, 2,200 ; others, 1,100. 
Total population, 122,824. 

Climate op the Fiji Group. 

For a tropical country, the Colony is a particularly healthy one 
for Europeans. Malarial fevers are practically unknown, and the 
endemic diseases peculiar to the natives are extremely rare in 
Europeans, such as occasionally occur being those attributable to 
association with the natives, or the adoption of their methods 
of life. The climate is somewhat damp — the rainfall in Suva in 
1898 was 110 inches — but with a large amount of annual sunshine 
and no excessive heat, and with cool, steady, south-east trade winds 
most of the year. The soil is extremely porous, and where proper 
selection of sites of houses and settlements is made, surface and 
subsoil drainage is good, and rheumatic and other complaints due to 
a moist atmosphere are unknown. Amongst the varied native 
communities are, of course, met the different diseases peculiar to 
each race, kept up largely by their neglect of sanitary laws. But 
all such matters are now receiving diligent investigation and remedy 
by the public health authorities, who possess legal powers in various 
health districts scattered throughout the group. The quarantine 
regulations are very stringent, and although necessarily somewhai 
vexatious at times of neighbouring panic from epidemic disease — as 
at present, when plague is in existence in New Caledonia and 
some of the Colonies — they have in the past been instrumental 
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in keeping out of the Colony measles, Bcarlet fever, siuaU-pdz» 
cholera, plague, and other fatal diseases. The highest reading of 
the thermometer rarely exceeds 91'', and is often as low as 60^ in 
the cooler months, the four hottest months being from November 
to March. 

The principal industries of the Colony are the following : — 

1. The cultivation and manufacture of raw sugar. 2. The 
making of copra, the dried nut from the cocoanut palm. 8. The 
cultivation and export of green fruit. 4. The manufacture of 
distilled spirit, a by-product from sugar. 6. The export of the 
peanut, prized for its oil and in the manufacture of confectionery. 
6. Pearl shell, turtle shell, and b^che-de-mer. 7. The growth and 
manufacture of superior classes of tobacco. 8. Bice is also largely 
cultivated. 

Having enumerated the chief industries of the group, which by 
no means exhausts the list, it is neccBsary to consider for a few 
moments some points connected with the chief ones. 

The wealth and future prosperity of the Colony undoubtedly 
depend on the output of sugar, and it has been shown that in the 
Fiji Islands sugar-cane is capable of high cultivation and growth 
in nearly every distifict with profit to the cultivator in spite of 
the falling prices in raw sugar. The sugar industry is entirely 
in the hands of the wealthy Colonial Sugar Befining Company, 
who possess practically the monopoly for the supply of sugar 
in the whole of Australasia, and are even now sending Fijian- 
grown sugar into Canada. The system adopted is that of local 
planters — European, Indian, and Fijian — cultivating areas of 
cane land and selling the product to the central mills of the 
Company ; proper cultivation of the lands is brought about by the 
terms in the Company's contracts with growers, by which they are 
paid, not in accordance with the quantity of cane grown and 
delivered to the mills, but on the percentage of raw sugar obtained 
by analysis of the cane supplied, with a sliding scale. There is a 
minimum in the percentage of raw sugar, under which the Company 
may refuse to accept delivery of the cane ; and although such a 
contract would appear somewhat one-sided where climatic changes 
may largely influence the output, experience has shown that it is 
not so, as the minimum fixed leaves a fair margin for such differ- 
ences, and it is found that in the wet districts a heavier crop means 
an equal quantity of sugar, whereas in the drier districts the 
smaller crops give a larger percentage of actual sugar. The 
cultivation of this product for he Company amongst Europeans 
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has led to a profitable inyestment of small capital, resulting in 
larger subsequent operations, and the outlook in the future is 
distinctly encouraging. The Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
have now five large mills, and are about to open a new one on the 
Nadi portion of Viti Levu. The daily output of raw sugar from 
the various mills is as follows : Nausori Mill, 80 tons daily ; 
Navua Mill, 25 tons daily ; Ba Mill, 45 tons daily ; Labasa Mill, 
45 tons daily ; Ba Mill, 10 tons daily. 

The cane industry is one of continuous prosperity to the coolie 
immigrant, who having served his five years' period of indenture — 
mostly to sugar estates — takes up a small holding of land in 
proximity to one of the large mills and grows cane on his own 
account. From a recent report on coolie immigration some idea of 
the coolies' operations in this direction will ^be understood when I 
tell you that on the Bewa Biver, within six miles of Suva, 768 acres, 
yielding 14,600 tons of cane, were under cultivation in small 
holdings by these immigrants; in the Navua district, 14 miles 
from Suva, there were 1,565 acres under similar cultivation; on 
the river Ba the Colonial Sugar Refining Company have set aside 
a large block of land for future cane cultivation by these Indian 
settlers ; in fact, these immigrants have proved themselves, when 
once they take up land for cane cultivation, as skilled agriculturists, 
industrious and shrewd. In the vicinity of all the mills large 
areas of native lands are held in common by the various village 
communities, and the systematic cultivation of this product is 
insisted upon by Government as an important means of inculcat- 
ing industry amongst a race naturally lazy, and also as a means 
of paying the native taxes necessary for their specialised form of 
government, and increasing their communal and individual wealth. 

The regular growing and cultivation of cane by Fijians has until 
quite recently been neglected, but under the new regime of our 
present Governor greatly increasing areas have been put in and are 
properlyattended to, thereby yielding good profits both to individuals 
and to the community, and adding many of the comforts necessary 
to life amongst this race, the absence of which comforts has influenced 
in the past their rapid decrease. The methods of cultivation are 
carried out under skilled advice by the Company's servants, 
and in the case of Government cultivation by the native Fijians 
under skilled agriculturists called Native Tax Inspectors. The land 
being virgin soil, in most instances yields good annual crops, and the 
frequent changing where native lands are available prevents the 
soil from being worn out. . 
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That the export of sugar is a gradually increasiiig one, in spite of 
ihe fall in prices, vnR be seen from the following figures, and it is 
anticipated that the price of sugar cannot go any lower than it is, 
notwithstanding '* bounty- fed " sugar. 



Year 


Quantity 


Value 


Year 


Quantity 


Value 




Tong 


£ 




Tons 


£ 


1890 


16,291 


67,563 . 


1895 


23,210 


20,987 


1891 


20,470 


61,673 


1896 


27,384 


18,488 


1892 


18,823 


62,564 


1897 


26,991 


16,514 


1893 


15,389 


86,698 


1898 


34,166 


26,478 


1894 


27,266 


49,116 


1899 


40,016 


80,341 



The cocoanut palm and its products is the second most important 
industry in Fiji : it abounds in all the South 8ea islands, and in 
none more so than in Fiji, and yields a good profit to the grower ; 
the contract price for Oovernment-grown copra — the dried fruit of 
the cocoanut — ^was last year £10 158. a ton ; in the windward 
islands of the group, where there is a large output, the native 
taxes are almost entirely paid in copra, and the tax refunds after 
paying the assessment for each town last year resulted in the 
largest refund from taxes ever known in the Colony, with great 
material advantage to the Fijian. The planting of large areas of 
wastenative lands with the cocoanut palm has been insisted upon by 
the Government, which will in time mean a considerable amount of 
wealth to the Colony, and in any case supply the gaps necessarily 
left in this product after each hurricane, to which the group is un- 
fortunately periodically liable. There ought also to be to capitalists 
and those understanding the business a good trade in coir fibre, 
manufactured from the dried husks of the cocoanut, at present 
freely nsed by the natives for making ^* sinnet " and other rope 
which largely enters into their house-building. Cocoanut oil is 
fairgely made, and is being turned to good account in the manu- 
&Gture of soap, both in Fiji and the Colonies. The output of copra 
is of course very dependent upon the absence of hurricane seasons, 
but the following will give an idea of the volume of trade in this 
product : — 



Year 


Quantity 


Value 


Year 


Quantity 


Value 




Tons 


£ 




Tons 


£ 


1890 


4,667 


42,901 


1895 


10,908 


94,084 


1891 


6,669 


63,039 


1896 


5,487 


48,950 


1892 


6.067 


58.812 


1897 


7,767 


70,182 


1893 


4.790 


42,236 


1898 


6,474 


63,140 


1894 


5,833 


67,261 


1899 


12,000 


120,000 
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Obbbm Fbuit. 

The cultivation of the banana, which a few years back was on 
an ever-increasing scale, and represented in value a yearly sum of 
j^OyOOO, came almost to a standstill by reason of banana leaf 
disease ; since then fresh areas of new land have been opened out 
by a large company and other capitalists, and the scientific culture 
and care of the banana taught the native. The Fiji Banana 
Company at the Nadi and Sigatoka Bivers have entered into 
thousands of contracts with the neighbouring native owners of 
land, by which, at a fixed sum, they grow the fruit and transport it 
down from the ^' hinterland " in flat-bottomed punts to the mouths of 
the Sigatoka and Nadi Bivers to meet the steamers which call 
regularly every fortnight for them. This state of affairs is extremely 
advantageous to the native owners, as, being away from sugar- 
growing districts, and the soil in this part of Viti Levu being 
unsuitable for the growth of the cocoanut, poverty and all it brings 
in its train was largely the cause of the great mortality amongst 
Fijians in these districts. Already the material wealth derived from 
the growth and sale of bananas has given to the people better 
houses, clothes, and food, and must influence their friture consider- 
ably. The shipments of bananas alone, when I left the Colony, 
had reached between 15,000 and 25,000 bunches a fortnight, all 
destined for the Australian and New Zealand markets. This fruit, 
although grown in Queensland, cannot be compared to the Fijian- 
grown banana, which, for its succulence and delicacy, is world- 
renowned. This industry is capable of great expansion by the 
investment of a little capital. 

The figures showing the value of the yearly export of bananas are 
as follows : — 



Tear 


Value 


Year 


Value 




£ 




£ 




1890 


57,663 


1896 


20,987 




1801 


61,673 


1896 


18,488 




1892 


62,664 


1897 


16,641 




1893 


86,698 


1898 


26,478 




1894 


49,116 


1899 


20,432 





Pineapples, oranges, citrons, limes, and fruit of all kinds abound 
in Fiji, and could, with the necessary knowledge and cultivation 
of these products, be turned to great profit in the ever-increasing 
Australasian markets. 
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Indian com is grown in large quantities in Fiji, and seems to 
thrive in any part of the group : it is largely grown by cooliesi 
and is in the inland and mountain towns grown as a tax product. 

Coffee grows well in Fiji, both the liberian and Arabian Tarie« 
ties, and does best in shaded mountainous districts, such as are found 
in the upper reaches of the Wai-ni-Buka in Yiti Levu ; wide areas 
have been put in by the Fijians as an addition in future years for 
the payment of their taxes and self -betterment. 

Vanilla grows well, and has realised good prices in the open 
market. 

Tobacco is very largely grown by the Fijians as a tax product, 
and under proper and skilled cultivation and curing has found 
much favour by experienced European smokers. Already there is a 
company engaged in growing and manufacturing cigars in Viti 
Levu. Bamie fibre, cocoa, cinchona, tea, and india-rubber are all to 
be found in Fiji. 

Tea does exceedingly well, and has a delicious flavour ; there 
were, when I went to the Colony, two flourishing estates with a 
perfect soil and altitude for the growth of this plant ; at present 
the local consumption of the product is entirely drawn from the 
group, and it is also exported to New Zealand and Australia. 

Baw rubber is also found in the islands, and has been collected 
as a tax product from the Fijian in some of the mountain towns of 
Viti Levu. 

The enumeration of the foregoing products is but a small record 
of what can be done under the tropical clime and fertile soil of 
Fiji, but it by no means comprises the full list ; no consideration! 
however, of these would be sufficient without a reference to 
labour, without which the most fertile soil would never yield its 
products. 

The labour of the Colony is derived chiefly from the immigrant 
Indian and Polynesian races and the local Fijian ; the principal 
labour on the larger estates is, of course, coolie labour, carried on 
bytheOovemment annual importation and indenture to the various 
employers who apply for men, to whom they are bound for a period 
of five years, after which the Indian immigrant has to Uve a further 
period of five years in the Colony, but is a free agent to reindenture 
if he likes, or go and work where he pleases. The preliminary cost 
of introduction of coolie labour to the employer is about £15 per 
head : this sum covers the cost of passage, of recruiting in India, 
detention in depdt for quarantine and allotment purposes, medi- 
cal inspection fees, and return passages to India, to part of which 
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Government eontributes, as under a contract with the Government 
of India the Colony is liable for their return at the end of their 
ten years' residence. The annual average wages of the coolie is 
about £18 per annum ; they can be employed on time or task 
work, and the more skilled and experienced hands enjoy better 
wages as masters of steam launches and responsible work in the 
mills ; the women and children, when suitable, are also employed, 
and paid in proportion to the work they do. Time-expired 
indentured Indians take up areas of land of their own, and do well 
as freemen in the Colony, growing bananas, rice, sugar-cane, maize, 
and such products ; others enter into domestic service, and many 
are prosperous and industrious shopkeepers and rearers of cattle 
and live stock. They are, as a rule, a fine hard-working lot of men, 
and the tendency nowadays is to replace all other native labour by 
them ; the use of them in any numbers is necessarily restricted to 
employers having available capital at hand when they require them, 
by reason of the heavy introduction fees ; but of recent years there 
has been a marked diminution in the cost, which must still further 
diminish as time goes on. The number of immigrants on order for 
the various estates in 1900 amounted to over 1,000. The actual 
Indian population in the islands at the end of 1899 was about 
18,000. The birth-rate amongst adults under indenture is 6*18 per 
cent. The adult death-rate of Indians in the Colony is about 1*04 
per cent., and amongst children 12*84 per cent. This must be 
regarded as satisfactory in view of the diseases to which this race is 
so liable and the negligence and apathy of parents. 

The coolie labourer in Fiji is surrounded by protective legislation 
of a stringent character during the whole period of his indenture, 
by which his health, home, food, work, wages, and life are regu- 
lated. The Immigration Office of the Colony has a number of 
inspectors who reside on the larger estates to look after his 
interests, and the medical service is almost wholly taken up with 
his sanitary and medical care. Good feeling exists between 
employers and employed, mainly due to the tact, moderation, and 
good sense of the Government servants employed in the work. 
The employers are, without exception, high-minded, honourable 
men, who recognise the necessity of Government control in a race 
unable to regulate their own conduct and interests. Both Govern- 
ment and employers unite in putting forward schemes advantageous 
to the important industries concerned, and the people employed in 
bringing about its prosperity. 

As the coolie immigration to Fiji is the principal factor in the 
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present prosperity of the Colony, and is likely to be much more so 
in the future, it is not unimportant to notice certain other matters in 
connection therewith. Crimes and other offences are rife amongst 
the coolies, chiefly, I suppose, due to the class from which they are 
recruited and their low standard of education ; for at present no 
qrstem of education exists in the Colony, and the younger members 
of this race grow up without any moral training. An attempt is 
being made by the Wesleyan Mission to attract young coolies, but 
the ingrained Mahomedanism in the race prevents its becoming 
popular. Murder is very common, there having been eight in the 
year 1898, due in most instances to motives of jealousy, owing to the 
immorality of women. A main cause for this is the sroall proportion 
of women, being less than 40 to 100 males indentured. Common 
and serious assaults are frequent, and perjury and conspiracy very 
noticeable. The number of annual charges against Indian immi- 
grants in 1899 was 1,800, and the proportion of convictions 80 per 
cent. Of course in the actual number of charges for crime '' Breach 
of Labour Laws " are included, and where the immigrant suffers 
imprisonment for such breach of the Labour Law during indenture 
bis period of service is extended, so that the employer does not lose 
by the misconduct of the immigrant. This provision does not apply, 
however, to crimes against society. The crime of perjury, so 
common among coolies, can now be dealt with summarily by im- 
prisonment or fine before any stipendiary magistrate. 

Other labour of the Colony is carried on by Polynesian immigrants 
recruited from the Solomon and Hebrides group in Melanesia, and is 
under Oovemment supervision and control : the period of indenture is 
for three years, and the average rate of wages between £5 and £10 
per annum. The introduction fees are about £15, which include the 
return passage. Many of these immigrants settle afterwards in the 
Colony and reindenture themselves ; they are very adaptable to the 
country, and like the work of making copra, tending cattle, or grow- 
ing bananas. The immigration of Polynesians, however, bus of 
late years not been popular, as, speaking generally, they are unsuit- 
able for every kind of work and porportionately expensive ; the 
more active government of their various islands, resulting in a 
more settled state, and the diminution of tyranny by the native 
chiefs, thanks to the influence of Mr. Commissioner Woodford, has 
also tended to limit the number of these immigrants. The Poly- 
nesian in Fiji is a dodle and law-abiding subject, and his care 
and welfare has been provided for in a very comprehensive 
ordinance, administered under the Immigration Office. 
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The Fijian labour of the Colony is derived from the native popu- 
lation ; and in many districts, where local conditions are unfavourable 
to the raising of the various products for tax and local require- 
ments, large numbers are indentured to European settlers on annual 
agreements, the rate of wages being £5 to £8 per annum. For 
heavy clearing work the Fijian is eminently suitable, but he is not 
capable of sustained attention, and for skilled labour is quite unsuit- 
able. Under the communal system of government of the Fijians the 
absence of able-bodied adults is a loss for local productive and 
other absolutely necessary work connected with village house-build- 
ing, &c. Where there is no real reason for it, Government does not 
encourage Fijians going out to work for Europeans, but in one or 
two provinces nearly the whole of their taxes and refund for self- 
betterment is derived from this source. 

The trade of the Colony is carried on almost entirely with the 
Australasian Colonies and New Zealand. The imports in 1899 
amounted in value to £268,048 16s. 7d., the exports in the same 
year to £481,856 9^. Sd., the total to £744,980 6s. Sd. There 
has been a steady increase of tonnage, five-sixths being British, 
during the past ten years, the figures being in 1899 : entered 128,791 
tons ; cleared 126,656 tons. 

The revenue of the Colony has been making enormous strides 
during the past three years, owing principally to the absence of any 
severe hurricane, the revenue in 1899 being £98,621, and expen- 
diture £95,567. Of the total revenue £50,000 was derived from 
customs. 

The cultivated land amounts to 48,808 acres, and the uncultivated 
to 4,905,117 acres. 

The education of the natives is carried on almost entirely by the 
missionary bodies ; Government aid is extended to the public schools 
of Suva and Levuka, where the children of Europeans and half- 
castes attend. Affiliation has lately been brought about with the 
Colony of Victoria for these schools, which are annually inspected by 
one of the Inspectors of the Victorian Government ; a much-needed 
reform which has already worked wonders for the pupils. No con- 
sideration of Fiji would be complete without a reference to the 
Bative Fijian question, which has ever since annexation been the 
chief thought and anxiety of Government. 

At a time when all Englishmen are uniting in a more complete 
knowledge and interest in Her Majesty's dominions, and when the 
Imperial idea of expansion and its responsibilities is uppermost in 
most minds, as it is now, when again our patriot poet has unloosed 
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the feelings of Englishmen and expounded to the world the lofty 
way in which a colonising power first assumes sovereignty and 
then motherhood to its alien races, it is not, it seems to me, an un- 
fitting period to bring home to the minds of Fellows of this Insti- 
tute the practical working and realisation of the words of our poet, 
which indeed entitles us to continue our high work of civilisation 
and Imperial expansion amongst the coloured races. That these 
stirring lines of Kipling's are based on actual work being done 
receives, I venture to think, no truer instance than in the case of 
Fiji, where the native races, and especiaUy the Fijian native race, 
are governed and protected in a way that can be little realised at 
home. Here for at least the term of the present governorship of Sir 
George O'Brien there has been inaugurated a new era in the 
government of Fijians, undertaken by reason of the continued and 
alarming decrease annually among the people. 

The history of this out-of-the-way Colony under British rule 
should be of deep interest to those desirous of the well-being and 
perpetuation of native races, and the amelioration of the causes 
deleteriously affecting an increase in the population as distinguished 
from the mere commercial prosperity and advancement of the Colony 
as a centre for the settlement of our white brethren. For a period 
of twenty-five years Fijians have been governed through a Native 
Commissioner, with the aid of the native chiefis, who have occupied 
ofiBdally and by virtue of their hereditary rank the position of Lieut.- 
Govemors to the various provinces, where they have full power. This 
patriarchal form of government has been satisfactory in so &r as a 
large population, formerly of a wild class, have been converted into 
the most law-abiding subjects of Her Majesty, and further this 
system of government has enabled the Administration to collect a 
large revenue — about £20,000 a year — which otherwise would have 
been unavailable to meet the necessary expenditure connected with 
their government. Further, it has fostered a system of comparative 
industry and mutual help such as to draw forth from a recent dis- 
tinguished American lately visiting the group the opinion '< that as 
the result of an investigation undertaken by him of the conditions of 
Government prosperity and well-being of the natives under various 
administrations in this hemisphere, that of Fiji most nearly ap- 
proaches the ideal philanthropic care in these times expected from 
sovereign European powers to coloured races." 

Further, the system in vogue in Fiji must have much to conmiend 
it when the triumvirate of Powers in Samoa, as a result of 
their investigations into the late troubles in those islands, reoom- 
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mended the Powers to follow the methods existing in Fiji for the 
pacification and government of that group by " a council of district 
chiefs presided over by the Administrator of the Colony," and the 
doing away of the kingship. Indeed, such philanthropic govern- 
ment of natives should be pursued in Fiji if anywhere ; the annexa- 
tion of these islands to the Grown of England was actuated by a 
desire for the preservation of the natives, and the '^ deed of cession " 
provided for the fostering care to be bestowed upon the natives and 
the guarding of their native rights and customs. 

In so far Britain has loyally done her duty to the Fijians on 
matters of general government, but where she has lamentably 
&iled has been in what I may term the closer domestic interfer- 
ence, which cannot be separated from the duties of a State if the 
individual welfare and the perpetuation of the race are to be an 
actuality; and so it will be found that where the stereotyped 
phrases apply of '* the survival of the fittest " and the " disappear- 
ance of the native races when the white man steps in," the reason 
must be sought for in a want of more than the general government 
of the community. Such has been the case heretofore in Fiji; 
Government has not pretended to do more than to exercise genera] 
control over the various provinces, leaving the administration oi 
internal affairs in the hands of the chiefs. Such a method of govern- 
ment was one of expediency suitable to the early relations between 
the natives and the Crown, but one of absolute harm to them indi- 
vidually, and tending to the rapid decrease of them as a race. 

The Fijians have progressed little since annexation, either socially 
or domestically, have clung with tenacity to their old customs and 
habits, and bid fair to disappear at no very distant date from 
these beautiful islands ; their internal administration has been the 
ancient one of ceremonial, and beyond the raising of the local tax, 
the maintenance of quiet and peace in each province, the planting 
of a present sufficiency of food for individuals, no heed was given of 
to-morrow, the systematic cultivation and development of the soil 
was neglected, and all progressive industry was at a standstill. 
This chameleon-like existence of the Fijian has stamped itself on 
the national character, cramped his psychological expansion, and 
has developed insouciance, lethargy, improvidence, and laziness to 
such a degree as to baffle all attempts in the past to bring about 
improvement. This insouciance has taken such a hold of the Fijian 
that "the decrease of his race," however so obvious — and it is 
alarmingly so — in spite of national pride of a high order in other 
patters, and a stubborn clin in to his ancestral hearth and lands, 
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prevents him from thinking or realising what the future has in 
store for his race, and from personally doing anything to avert that 
end. The influence of the missionary bodies has been great in 
Christianising the people, and it is largely due to them that there 
is so little real crime amongst the natives ; but unfortunately they 
have not stayed their decrease, and they would now be the first to 
admit that their methods of education have been faulty in that 
direction ; indeed they might have done more but for the undoubted 
policy hitherto pursued in Fiji, viz. the discouragement of all 
European interference or association amongst the natives by the 
governing power. 

No system of State education has been given to native Fijians, their 
education having been left to the missionary bodies, whose efforts 
have been directed more successfully to the soul than the body* 
Therefore it is not remarkable to find that in the past the local in- 
ternal government of Fijians should have been absolutely neglected^ 
as is so fully evidenced by the terrible state of sanitary neglect of 
their towns, their wretched houses, the neglect of all the laws of 
health, the absence of all European medical attendance or supervision, 
the prevalence of loathsome contagious diseases, and the slavery to 
native customs untouched, resulting in a tremendous mortality of 
infant life, easily preventible. All this and much more is suffi* 
ciently borne out in the ** Decrease Report,'' which is available to the 
ordinary reader. 

It says something for the courage of our present Governor to 
have settled down to deal with the immense problems which this 
Report and the state of the natives present, and it can be saidi 
after eighteen months' experience} of the new methods, that the 
changes it has brought about in such a short time amount really to a 
revolution in things Fijian, bidding fair to at any rate ameliorate 
the condition of the natives in the near future, and the arrest 
of the present decrease at no very distant date. That is the 
opinion of those engaged in this great work. Unfortunately the work 
is of so immense a character, and requires such perseverance and 
personal hardships by the travelling inspectors, that to be a rapid 
success the number of officers employed requires largely adding to ; 
further, the financial resources of the Colony — although of late 
years much improved — are sufficiently strained to prevent any such 
increase for some time. 

The native Fijian population amounts to about 98,000, scattered 
over as many as eighty islands. The group is divided into fourteen 
provinces, each province roughly containing about 6,000 peoplct 
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presided over by a Boko, or hereditary chief , having under him heads 
of districts and towns, and a large native staff of officers, scribes, 
and native magistrates. Enropean magistrates are resident in 
parts of the group, and exercise judicial functions for the more 
serious offences committed amongst natives; minor offences are 
dealt with by natives themselves in the native courts. European 
magistrates have till now been discouraged from in any way inter- 
fering in the administration of the provinces. In the past the 
native administration has been corrupt, inefficient, unreliable, and 
in a great many instances oppressive by reason of the exactions of 
chiefs, instability of the native character, and want of direct super- 
vision by European officers ; the central native administration from 
the native office has been in the past hidebound, and a victim to a 
perpetuation of the native status qtu), resulting in conditions most 
unsatisfactory to the native individually and to the continued 
development of the race. 

All that is now changed, and the new system is shortly this. 
Travelling inspectors are appointed in the various provinces, vested 
with judicial and administrative powers, whose duty it is to travel 
about, attain an intimate knowledge of the different districts and 
villages, the people, their language, customs, habits, condition of 
life, sanitary state of their towns and houses ; to inquire into the 
water supply to each village, and submit schemes for the supply of 
good wholesome water where possible ; the isolation and treatment 
of contagious endemic diseases ; the establishment of provincial 
hospitals in the natives* midst, with competent European medical 
attendants ; the supervision of native officials, and the correction of 
abuses and exactions and oppression by chiefs ; the abolition of 
native customs where prejudicial to public health or progress, and 
the practical enforcement of the excellent native regulations which, 
in the hands of an indifferent native administration, have been 
virtually dead letters up to now. The provincial inspector comes 
actually into contact with all classes of the community, is as 
accessible to the weak as to the strong, and accords a ready hearing 
and remedy to the grievances, real or fanciful, of all ; he has no 
office hours, is ubiquitous in his movements, and is a great power in 
ameliorating the condition of the commoner of the land, who by a 
cruel despotism may be and has been for so long a prey to real 
tyranny by superior chiefs. His presence in the province is the 
^ead of evildoers, and has led successfully to the exposure of 
dishonest native officials. The crass ignorance and superstition 
and slavery to custom of Fijian women in the rearing, feeding, and 
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care of in£ftni life, the evil practices flourishing amongst native 
'' wise women," resulting in a large stillborn mortality, have all been 
successfully attacked during the past year. The ''condition of 
women/' their work and status, has been dealt with and improved, 
and a general incentive to industry and providence given by a 
vigorous campaign against the native custom of Eerekere (the 
mutual begging and appropriation of property). The material 
wealth of the different districts has been studied, and Government 
put. into a better position to develop the country for reproductive tax 
work, and for the people's own self -betterment. 

The planting up of large areas of waste lands with cocoanuts — 
hitherto neglected — the encouragement given to individual natives 
by the personal assessment of work done by each individual, and 
consequent increase of personal wealth instead of the dividing of 
the " tax refund " amongst the community as formerly, are steps of 
social political economy hitherto quite overlooked, and which must in 
time completely metamorphose the character of the Fijians and their 
material condition for the better. That with this improvement we 
may hope for an alteration in their decrease is not chimerical ; but in 
any case, as 8ir George O'Brien said in his late message to Council, 
<' Government was bound to see that the large amount of labour 
annually wasted, and the unproductive character of that labour, 
were so altered as to give the Fijian a chance." The measure of 
success in these directions already attained by provincial inspectors 
gives reason to justify such a hope, aided as they now are by 
Hygienic Women's Missions (European) from the Wesleyan and 
Boman Catholic bodies, by large water schemes to the various 
districts, and by the establishment of provincial hospitals, by the 
education of the Fijian in the benefits and uses of milk and cows, 
and in a hundred and one other things. Having now, as I hope not 
too tediously, brought you through a consideration of the past and 
present condition of the Colony, it will be seen and understood what 
an immense amount of work there is for Government to cope with, 
and how successfully it has accomplished it, especially as regards 
the natives. The increasing demands alone of Fijians and Indians 
might well tax all the ability and industry of an ordinary Govern- 
ment, but. here in Fiji is thrown on the shoulders of our Governor 
the initiation of all those measures, ideas, and schemes to be applied 
to a cosmopolitan aggregate of di£Ferent races, requiring an intimate 
knowledge of the language, customs, and cult of each. When I tell 
you that the Governor of Fiji is also High Commissioner for the 
.Western Pacific — bearing. in mind the scope. and extent of his 
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authority over the different races therein — you will readily realise 
the immensity of his task. 

Into the question — which is at present occupying the European 
settlers in Fiji^- whether annexation to New Zealand and eventual 
incorporation with the Australasian Commonwealth are desirable I 
will not now enter, beyond saying that there seem to me well nigh 
insuperable difficulties to such a course, owing largely to the fact 
of the main question in Fiji being " a native one." And I main^ 
tain that even under such a confederation or annexation as regards 
the native question no better solution than the present one could 
be applied for a long time to come. Nevertheless the suggestion 
presents many thoughts of great interest, and eventually, I feel sure, 
will have to engage the consideration of the Australasian Common- 
wealth; the geographical position of Fiji, its relations to the 
French possession of New Caledonia, the advantages which it 
offers as a coaling station for our fleet in these waters, and the 
future cable route to Canada, are all matters of high Imperial 
policy which must follow as a result of Colonial federation. What 
the Colony of Fiji has always lacked is a large European population, 
or the introduction of European capital for developing its resources, 
which, I hope this Paper will tend to show, are illimitable and 
capable of great expansion. 

Discussion. 

Sir WiLLUM MacGbegob, M.D., K.C.M.G., C.B. (Governor of 
Lagos), remarked that the Paper naturally directed attention more 
particularly to some of the present problems of government, dealing 
only in the light of historical perspective with the difficulties connected 
with the earlier administration of the islands ; but as one who had 
spent some thirteen years in Fiji — the first thirteen years of its exist- 
ence as a Colony— he might remind the meeting of what some of these 
difficulties were. Chief among the tasks of the first Governor, Lord 
Stanmore, were the settlement of some 1,500 land claims by Ejiro- 
peans, the obtaining of funds to carry on the work of administration, 
and the prosecution of a war without the aid of outside troops. It 
was also necessary to establish a scheme of native taxation ; which 
scheme had been much disputed, but its wisdom, he thought, was now 
generally acknowledged. The second Governor, Sir W. Des Voeux, 
had also a difficult task, for he was concerned in shifting the seat of 
government, and in developing the work of the High Commissioner 
and of native government. It was under his regime that the greatsugar 
industry was set on foot. That these Governors knew what they 
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were doing was demonstrated by a remark of Dr. Finneanis, whcr 
after these years acknowledged that the native regulations were: 
excellent. He gathered from the Paper that a new departure 
was being taken, and this, he confessed, he regarded with' 
some little doubt. Native administration, he feared, might become 
somewhat too complicated. Hitherto there had been the native and' 
the European tax-collectors, the native and European magistrates, 
and the Commissioner for Native Affairs, and now there had been 
appointed provincial inspectors, one of whom was the reader of the 
paper. The latter position must be an extremely difficult one. If 
the travelling inspector alone was to have power and authority, the! 
new -departure might be successful. If, Jbowever, he was to ha 
grafted on to a number of other subordinate authorities — not suboT'* 
dinate to him but to the native chiefs or some other power — the 
position . seemed to be a difficult one. The new departure wai' 
aimed in part at the alleged corrupt and tyrannous government of 
native chiefs. The danger of over-government is, however, only 
apparent, as the Governor, owing to the small area of the Golony^' 
can visit each district once a year. It should be remembered that 
these were relative terms, and that an order issued by a European 
might appear to us very natural, but to the native might, have a 
different aspect, while an order issued by an hereditary chief might 
appear to the native very proper and to us quite the reverse. The 
European, while pointing forward with one hand, holds on to the 
past with the other ; the coloured man clings to the past with bdth 
hands. It was not desirable to exercise too much violence iiJi 
tearing the coloured man away from it. It would have been 
extremely dangerous in the early days of the Colony for a European 
officer to step in between a chief and his people, except on those 
rare occasions when the action of the chief had been such as to be 
regarded by his own people as oppressive. . In breaking off from 
the old government of the chief and having everything done through 
European officers, great care, tact, and discrimination would be 
necessary, and an officer in that position should be in perfect sympathy 
with the natives he had to govern. The new provincial officers are 
to make themselves intimately acquainted with the language and 
customs of the people. In his own day they all learnt the native 
language. There was perhaps little that was new to be learnt 
with regard to customs and language, but the learning of th^ 
language was imperative. The new departure in regard to sanita- 
tion was most laudable, though not so new as one might imagine. 
Pdttcatioa was still completdy neglected by the Government, bit 
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the Wesleyan Mission was providing a primary edaoationpractici^lly 
for the whole people without contribution of land or money from 
the Goyernment. This would seem to beat the education record 
anywhere. The steps taken with regard to the individualisation of 
property would appear to be in the right direction, though by no 
means new. As to the proposed union between Fiji and New 
Zealand, he had no hesitation in saying that such a union would 
be most undesirable. It was, moreover, he believed, impossible. 
The great bulk of Fijian trade was with Sydney, and that the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth would be an assenting party to the incorr 
poratlon of the islands with New Zealand was most unlikely. It 
had always seemed to him that the ultimate destiny of Fiji, of the 
British Solomons, and of British New Guinea was dependency on 
the gteSLt Commonwealth, unless, indeed, another arrangement 
were deemed necessary in some scheme of general defence. When 
the present war was over, the Australian Colonies would possess 
the veteran nucleus of an efficient; soldiery. They had plenty of 
men, abundant horses, an unlimited supply of food, and we need be 
under little apprehension as to their power and the power of the 
Empire for defence. As regarded even defence, he could hardly see 
the necessity for changing the obvious lot of the Fijians. We might 
just as well pass a law that the satellites of Jupiter should attach 
themselves to the moon as think of disposing of these islands other- 
wise than as dependencies of Australia sooner or later. But why 
chanjge 7 There was nothing to show that the Fijians did not at 
present receive fair treatment and fairly good government. It wa3 
to be remembered, moreover, we held these islands by cession — 
they were handed over to the Queen, and the people were therefore 
entitled to special consideration. It would be better, he thought, 
to leave things, as now, under the direct rigime of the Grown, to 
which alone the chief ceded their country. 

Mr. Basil Thomson said there seemed to be some doubt as to 
the status of Tonga, and he was not sure that the island was even 
coloured red on the map on the wall. He might mention therefore 
that some few years ago he was in charge of the mission whose 
object was to persuade the king to place himself under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain, and, the mission having been successful, the 
island was now a Protectorate, being very much in the position of 
Zanzibar. He believed that the proposal for annexation of Fiji to 
Kew Zealand emanated from Mr. Seddon, who recently visited the 
islands. At any rate, only the Europeans wanted it. They were a 

; B 2. 
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smalli though, no doubt, an influential minority. There was this 
reason (in addition to those already given) against the proposal — 
that the whole prosperity of Fiji depended on coolie labour, the 
stoppage of which would stop tiie sugar industry, and he under- 
stood the Indian Government declined to allow coolies to go to a 
Colony not under the direct control of the Grown. As regarded 
the population of Fiji and the means of arresting its decrease, Mr. 
Thomson did not quite agree with the optimistic views of the 
writer of the Paper, and mentioned that he had visited a certain 
district where, comparatively speaking, sanitary regulations were 
advanced and yet the health of the people was unsatisfactory, while 
in a backward district sanitarily the people were more robust look- 
ing. If we were to press the natives in this matter of sanitation he 
thought we should give them some relief in other directions, and 
that as the country had now a good balance to its credit taxation 
might be reduced somewhat. 

Mr. J. S. Udal (Attorney-General of Fiji) could not but 
believe that sanitary regulations that had been found effectual 
elsewhere would be of advantage to the Fiji Islands. It was tbe 
bounden duty of a Governor, going out with new ideas, to en- 
deavour to arrest the prevailing mortality, and the scheme recently 
initiated ought at any rate to be given a fair trial. He agreed 
cordially with what had been said as to the work of the missions, 
especially the Wesleyan missions, and, as he saw present Mr. 
Langham, whose name was a household word in the Pacific, he 
hoped that gentleman might be prevailed upon to speak. 

The Bev. Fbedebice Langham said he did not feel equal to 
entering upon a discussion of the Paper, and would only express 
his general satisfaction with Dr. Finucane's remarks. He appre- 
ciated very much the efforts that were being made — ^whether 
they would be successful to any great extent he could not say — 
to arrest the decrease of the population. People seemed to be 
unable to agree as to what was the real cause of the present state 
of things. 

In reply to the Eight Eev. Bishop Thornton, Dr. Finucanb said 
the sugar industry was conducted according to the very latest 
methods. As to the mission work in the islands, the Church of 
England, except as regarded the Europeans, did not interfere, and 
the missionary work in these regions was practically divided 
between the Wesleyans and the Boman Cathohcs. Of course the 
Church of England conducted an important mission in other 
islands of the South Papifio. As to Mr. Thomson's remarks on 
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the health question, the facts given in the '' Decrease Beport " were 
quite enough to justify the Colonial authorities in taking some 
steps in the matter ; but he was not so foolish as to think the work 
would bear any instant results. 

On the motion of the Chaibman, a hearty vote of thanks was 
given to Dr. Fmucane for his address. 
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SECOND OBDINABY GENEBAL MEETING. 

The Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Booms, Hdtel M^tropole, on Taesday, December 11, 
1900, when the Bight Hon. Lord Brassey, E.C.B., read a Paper on 
<' Becent Progress in Victoria, with Observations on the Defence 
Forces." 

The Bight Hon. Earl Carrington, G.C.M.G., presided. 

The minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 80 
Fellows had been elected, viz., 18 Besident, 17 Non-Besident. 

Besident Fellows : — 

George Gray Anderson, B. Bruce Archibald, J,P.t Bobert P. Brousson, Sir 
WUUam Corry, Bart,, Ferdinand Dietzsch, Edward H. Oodsal, Walter 
Hawthorn, Percy M. Ibba, Arthur Schiff, W. Cecil Stronge, MoQor James Wnu 
Traill, Julian Tryon, J, Cathcart Wason, M.P. 

Non-Besident Fellows : — 

John Campbell, L.B.CSJ., L.B.CPJ. {British North Borneo), George 
CUngan (Canada), William D, Coleman (Tasmania), Walter G, Darby 
(British North Borneo), Dan Dewar, M,B, (British North Borneo), Captain 
A. T, Duka, M.A., M,R.C.S.E. (Queensland), Cressy S, Ednumdson (Rhodesia)^ 
Benjamin Evans (Bevra), Herbert V. Fulton (New Zealand), D. O. E, Lee 
(Beira), George B. Leechman (Ceylon), F, Maclver (Victoria) , Albert E. 
McPhillips, Q.C., M,P.P, (British Columbia), A. Staines Manders, J.P. (New 
South Wales), Ernest BoberUm, M.D,, M.B.C.S.E. (New Zealand), Richard 
C. Webb \(New South Wales), Clement L. Wragge, F.R.G.S., F.R.M.S. 
(Government Meteorologist, Queensland), 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibman : There is an old saying that '' good wine needs 
no bush." At this moment I am not aware what the word 
''bush " means, but of this I am sure, that Lord Brassey's name 
needs no introduction from anybody in any part of the English- 
speaking federation which men call the British Empire. Without 
any preamble or preface, I call upon Lord Brassey to read his 
paper. 
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^ Lord Bbabsbt : I labour to-night under seriouB physical diffi- 
pnlty. I am a oonvalesoent from the influenza, and the reading pf 
a paper is the very thing my medical adviser particularly enjoined 
I should not do. I have the advantage of my son's kind promise 
of assistance, and should my voice fail me he has undertaken to 
complete my task. I desire to express here my heartfelt gratitude 
to Lord Carrington for his kindness in taking the chair this evening. 
I am sure you all agree with me in recognising his unfailing care 
and solicitude for and devotion to the interests of the people of 
Australia, among whom he spent six years of his life, and whose 
prosperity he is at all times so anxious to promote. 

BECENT PROGRESS IN VICTORIA : WITH OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON THE DEFENCE FORCES. 

Two years ago, when on leave of absence from Victoria, I had the 
honour of reading a Paper before the Fellows of the Royal 
t/olonial Institute on the condition of that Colony in 1898.^ 
To-day, I am enabled to sum up the final impressions of a completed 
term. Looking back, it is an abiding satisfaction that while residing 
In Victoria it was my privilege to see the self -governing Colonies and 
their Mother Country drawn together as perhaps they never were 
jbefore. The Jubilee was a mutual and inspiring revelation. It 
was followed only too soon by the war in South Africa. As the serious 
nature of the struggle was realised, and reverses followed in rapid 
succession, the popular resolve to help the Motherland became irre- 
sistible. The movement did not come from those in high places, not 
from governors and ministers, but from the masses of the people. 
It was a moving sight to see the crowds standing all day long 
outside the newspaper offices in Melbourne, eager to read the 
latest telegrams. The instantaneous communication of news made 
us all eye-witnesses of the stirring incidents on the very field 
of battle. Then followed' questions to Ministers in Parliament. 
£a a few days tenders of assistance to Her Majesty's Government 
were made and gratefully accepted. The departure of the contin- 
gents took place amid scenes of indescribable enthusiasm. Some 
natural tears were shed ; but there were no thoughts of shrinking 
iroxa the cruel sacrifices which war demands. 
•f And uow I must refer to that turning-point in Australian history 
the passing of the Commonwealth Bill. When I arrived in 
Victoria no signs were visible of a movement shortly to gather 

'; > Proceedimg$ Boyal Cokmal InsUMe, toI. zxix. p. 382. 
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irresistiible force from the efforts of persuasive speakers, backed 
by the Australian Natives' Association. In the earlier stages, 
Her Majesty's representatives used their best efforts to foster 
and encourage Federation. When the stage of practical law- 
making was reached, we watched with the deepest interest the 
work of the Delegates elected by the several Colonies. By 
long patience, by mutual forbearance, and by consummate states- 
manship, their labours were at last brought to a successful issue. 
The Commonwealth Act is a noble piece of legislation, not 
unworthy to be put side by side with the American constitution. 
The Government of the Australian Colonies is based upon the 
broadest and most democratic foundations. The Upper House 
and Lower House are elected by the same electors, voting for 
the Senate by States, and for the Lower House by Districts. 
The collective Government of the Commonwealth will have large 
powers. It will deal exclusively with trade and defence. 

The approaching visit of the Duke and Duchess of York, to 
inaugurate Parliamentary Government under the Commonwealth, 
will be highly appreciated as a gracious recognition by the Queen, 
on behalf of her people at home, of the dignity and importance of 
the new State, and the loyalty of her Australian subjects. 

The federation of Australia has been hailed as a step towards the 
closer union of all parts of the Empire. It is vain to speculate on 
future events. We have already the essential advantages of 
federation. We have the mutual sentiment, without which con- 
stitutions on paper are as the idle wind. There is no need to 
press for sudden and ill-considered change. It is tacitly agreed 
that on every great issue in the external affairs of the Empire the 
Colonies should be consulted. For mutual defence no league 
could be closer than that which at present unites us. Bound 
by mutual loyalty, all the members of the Empire are ready to stand 
by one another to the utmost limit of their resources. It is not 
probable that co-operation for defence will ever take the form of 
large payments to the Imperial exchequer. The Colonies will 
help us more willingly and more effectively by raising and main- 
taining local forces, citizen armies, which, whether or not under 
express engagement, will always be ready for the defence of the 
Empire. 

And now I turn to the financial condition of Victoria, as I found 
it on my arrival and as I left it on my departure. It was my happy 
fortune to watch a most satisfactory revival. In order to appreciate 
the recent progress in Australia, and the effort^ and 8elf*denial by 
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which it has been secured, I will refer for a moment to the position 
in 1898, when prospects seemed gloomy indeed. The banks were 
indebted in enormous amounts to their depositors. Assets could 
not be realised. Remorseless calls on impoverished shareholders 
wer^ inevitable, with the result that, according to the estimates of 
a high authority, the temporary withdrawal from the active wealth 
of the Colonies reached a total of over £52,000,000. The last three 
years have shown a marvellous change for the better. The revenue, 
the traffic on the railways, above all, the value of the productions of 
the Colony, have largely increased. The output of gdd has been 
well maintained. In wool the rise in price last season was 
phenomenal — too rapid perhaps to be permanently advantageous. 
Extreme prices must check consumption. In addition to the staple 
commodities on which Victoria has been built up with marvellous 
success in some sixty years, new lines of production have been 
developed. Of these butter is the most important. The exportation 
from Victoria last year exceeded 86,000,000 lbs., of which 
rather more than two-thirds were taken by the United Kingdom. 
The gross value of the butter, cheese, and other dairy produce 
exported to these islands in 1899 was no less than £1,166,809. 
The value of the exports to other countries — Western Australia 
being the largest consumer — exceeded £500,000. The extension of 
dairy-fiarms and butter-factories has been the means of <' scattering 
plenty o*er the smiling land." It has poured into country villages 
cash payments of from £500 to £1,000 per week. It has cleared 
the farmers of debt, and added largely to the value of the land. It 
will prove the means of closer settlement. Victoria is essentially a 
fruit-growing country : there are 40,000 acres of orchards. Orapes 
are of the finest quality. In the export of firuit we are in the begin- 
ning of a trade which should grow to large proportions. When the 
difficulties of transport in a fresh condition have been overcomci 
fruit, grown chiefly under the southern sun, will be sent to the 
markets of Europe in vast quantities in midwinter. The fine 
vessels under the White Star and other flags, and the German 
steamers, are now affording unprecedented facilities to the trade. 

Mildura was established for fruit-fiEirming on a large scale. It 
was intended to be an Australian California. The capabiUties of 
the district for producing fruit of all kinds have been fully es« 
tablishedi and when railway communication has been provided the 
present settlers will be prosperous. The failure financially in the 
past has been due to the attempt to irrigate too large an area. 
Settlement should have been more concentrated. It is ruinously 
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costly to supply water to small settlers half a mile cUstant from 
one another. 

The Victorian Govemment has within the last few years taJcen 
powers to lend money on liberal terms for the purchase and cultiva- 
tion of land. The new facilities have been a boon to cultivators and 
selectors, and experience as to the prompt meeting of engagements 
on the part of the borrowers of money has been highly satisfactory. 
The recent legislation enabling the Government to lend money 
to farmers had its origin in the report of a Boyal Commission 
appointed in 1894. It was shown that prices of produce had of late 
fallen fully fifty per cent., while high rates of interest, averaging 
eight per cent., had been maintained. The depreciation of land 
values and the necessities of the banks had brought a severe 
pressure on producers working with borrowed capital. They had 
little left as the reward of their labour. Here I may interpose the 
observation that it is not possible to visit the distant stations in ihe 
back blocks, worked as many of them are with borrowed money, 
without comparing and contrasting the lot of the borrower, who 
does all the hard work, endures all the privations, and bears most of 
the risks, with the more favoured lot of the lender, who, in hungry 
years, takes the lion's share of the scanty returns and lives at ease. 
The action taken by the Government of Victoria on the report of 
the Commission has given to the farmer the use of money at four 
per cent., or one-half the rate he formerly paid. 

The financial situation in Victoria cannot be dismissed without a 
reference to the railways. Mr. Matheson, the able Commissioner 
of Eailways, in his last report puts the capital expenditure at 
£89,050,000. It has been the main appropriation from the large 
loans from time to time raised by the Gk)vernment of Victoria* 
The interest on the loans amounts in round figures to £2|500,O0O. 
Thus far railways have been a loss to the State, though an 
indispensable aid to the opening up of the country. The object-* 
lesson which the disastrous experiences of the past should supply 
is not always kept sufficiently in view. Victoria has 1,845 miles 
of noh- paying lines, on which the net loss is over £300,000 pes 
annum. These lines involve a considerable cost for maintenance. 
In a country where cartage by road is cheap, it is to be regrettedr 
that Parliament should even now be disposed to authorise the 
cbhstruction of new railways, which will inevitably add to the un- 
productive burdens already laid on the Railway Department* In 
recent years the revenue from the railways has advanced from 
£2,400,000 in 1895-6 to £2,878|000 in 1898-9| an increasei 
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in four years of nearly half a million. The busy traffic in 
goods has been largely due to a bountiful harvest. It is satis- 
&ctory to know that the prospects for the present season are 
equally favourable. The more flourishing conditions which have 
recentiy obtained have encouraged the [Government to incur large 
but much-needed expenditure in improving the rolling-stock and 
supplying more powerful locomotives. 

Melbourne urgently needs a central railway statioil worthy of the 
city. We may hazard the prediction that the constitution of the 
Commonwealth will be followed very shortly by the laying down of 
a railway of uniform gauge from Adelaide to Sydney. Most 
travellers in Australia must have recollections of inconvenience and 
loss of time caused by the break of gauge at Albury. 

The Government of Victoria has not neglected the important 
subject of irrigation. The results, however, have not been en- 
couraging. In view of the general inability of the watertrusts to 
meet their engagements, shortly before I arrived in Victoria it was 
decided to appoint a Boyal Commission on water supply. Their 
report deals exhaustively with the subject. The policy of loans to 
local bodies for carrying out schemes of irrigation had its origin in 
the drought of unwonted severity with which Victoria was visited 
in 1865, which was followed in subsequent years by partial 
droughts, more or less severe. By these periodical visitations 
settlers in the affected districts were reduced to dire straits. In 
1880 the necessity for guarding against the recurrence of such 
calamities caused the Grovemment to engage the services of Messrs. 
Gordon and Black, two engineering experts, with instructions to 
report as to the" best means of conserving water in the dry northern 
disibrfcts. In discussing how far it would be feasible and profitable 
to introduce irrigation as a great national work, Messrs. Gordon 
and Black pointed out that 

in all countries where hrrigation proper has been long and extensively 
practised, we find some special physical and climatic condition present, 
which governs the supply of water, and places it within reach of the 
cultivator, in greatest abundance at the time when it is most required, 
free of cost, except the labour and expense of directly utilising it. This 
seems to be a condition precedent to the establishment of all extensive 
systems of irrigation, and it may well be doubted whether irrigation on 
any extended scale is feasible where this is not the natural condition of 
the water-supply. 

In the plains of Lombardy, Piedmont, and Northern Italy, in the 
Vega of Grenada, and the Huerta of Valencia, all the conditions 
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fjATour irrigation, and the results are admirable. Though rain id 
very scarce, Valencia draws a supply of water from reservoirs in- 
exhaustible in their abundance — ^from the snows of the central 
tablelands of Spain. Of these sources the Moors — skilled above 
all men in irrigation — knew well how to take advantage. Their 
work and its results have been described in glowing eloquence by 
Ford, the gifted author of Murray's Handbook for Spain. Irrigated 
by the artificial canals formed by the Moors, the rich alluvial plains 
know no agricultural repose. Man is never weary of sowing, nor 
the sun of calling into life. The produce is almost incredible, under 
this combined influence of heat and moisture. In one year four or 
five crops are raised in succession. 

As in Spain, so in Italy, the rivers intersecting the plains take 
their rise in the Alps, and the melting snows yield water in abund- 
ance at the season when it is needed. In Victoria the natural 
conditions are not the same. The greater part of the water which 
the winter rains supply passes away into the sea as it falls. 

The scarcity of population is another important factor. The 
countries where irrigation is permanent carry dense populations, 
varying from 270 to 1,800 per square mile. In Victoria, in the arid 
districts, the population scarcely exceeds eight per square mile. 
Population is both the gradual result of irrigation and the indis- 
pensable condition of its maintenance. 

In a former paper I dwelt hopefully on the possibilities of irriga- 
tion in Australia. Fuller information compels a more sober view. 
It must be accepted that the inland districts of Victoria, north of 
the dividing range, are beyond the reach of any feasible schemes on 
a scale as extensive as we could wish. While there has been 
hesitation to embark in large schemes, Sir George Turner obtained 
the sanction of Parliament to the proposals submitted by Mr. 
Stuart Murray — the engineer to the Government — for the storage 
of water at the foot of the Grampians, and for the irrigation of the 
Mallee by canalisation from the Murray. In the hands of skilful 
engineers the waters of the Murray should offer the means of irri- 
gation on a considerable scale. Under the Federal Government 
much may be done which was impossible under the pfovincial 
Governments. In a small State it is difficult to concentrate ex- 
.penditure. Too many schemes are begun. Too few are carried to 
completion. 

The Act of 1898 is the latest legislation relating to land in 
Victoria. The Crown is empowered to acquire from private sources 
rich agricultural land for the purpose of subdivision for closer 
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settlement. In view of the action taken voluntarily, under the 
promptings of enlightened self-interest, by landowners in the 
Werribee, near Melbourne, and in the dairying districts in the west, 
the operations of the Government may not perhaps be carried out 
on an extensive scale. However this may be, the powers conferred 
by the recent legislation will not be without an influence in promot- 
ing the leasing of land and the subdivision of holdings. 

In New Zealand, always foremost in bold experiments, the pur- 
chase of land by the Oovemment has been attended with most 
successful results, as well in promoting close settlement as finan- 
cially. The policy has been popular with landowners. Far 
larger areas are under offer than the Government are prepared to 
purchase. There has been only one case of compulsory pur- 
chase, that of an estate belonging to the New Zealand and 
Australian Land Company, which was dealt with by the Com- 
pensation Court. The largest single transaction under the Act, so 
far as I know, is that of the Cheviot estate, purchased for £200,000, 
and on which already 810 thriving farmers are settled, the returns 
to the Government yielding 5^ per cent, on the purchase money. 
By a recent enactment, the maximum area which any one settler 
may acquire within five miles of a large town has been reduced to 
200 acres. 

Dealing with social questions, the legislation relating to factory 
labour in Victoria is more advanced than in any other country in 
the world. Inspection of factories and limitation of hours were 
first introduced into Victoria by an Act promoted by the Hon. 
Alfred Deakin, and passed into law in 1886. The results have 
proved highly beneficial. No important changes were attempted 
until 1896, when the State regulation of wages was introduced, 
in a sweeping measure for the abolition of sweating, an evil which 
proved largely to exist in Victoria. The Act provided for the 
appointment of special boards, elected by the employers and the 
employed, for the purpose of fixing the lowest price or wage to be 
paid for making any article of clothing or furniture and for bread- 
making. The minimum wage fixed for skilled female operatives 
in each of these trades was 20s. a week of forty-eight hours, and 
for men 45^. Wages have risen considerably, in consequence of 
this legislation, for those in employment.- The results, as might 
have been expected, were prejudicial to the aged and unskilful. 
To meet the hard cases of old workers thrown out of employ- 
ment, an amending Act has been lately passed, giving power to 
(he chief inspector to grant a licence to any aged or infirm worker, 
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for twelve uionthB, to work for less tluui the minimum wage. 
The licence may be renewed. 

The city of Melbourne has been the theme of many brilliant descrip- 
tions. It is a marvellous creation of sixty years, with a population 
of some 450,000, scattered over a vast area, the distance from the 
outskirts of the northern to the limits of the southern suburbs 
being not less than fourteen miles. The business centre contains 
many noble edifices, grouped together on a site happily chosen. 
Seen from a little distance, the view of the capital of Victoria recaUs 
Florence as seen from the heights of Fiesole. Melbourne needs the 
controlling authority of some Victorian ffidile, with a knowledge of all 
that has been done to beautify the great cities of Europe and America. 
The Albert Park and the Boyal Demesne, the banks of the Yarra, 
and the approaches to the Albert Bridge, have been left too long 
neglected. By judicious planting, these spaces might be made as 
ornamental as the Fitzroy Gardens. In the earlier days of 
Melbourne the authorities knew how to emulate the glories of 
Kensington Gardens and the Tuileries. A circular drive is . in 
progress round the Boyal Demesne, but the planting of shrubberies 
and avenues still leaves much to be desired. I am pleading 
for the rising generation, in a place so full for me of happy 
memories. 

The appointment of Governors must necessarily engage the 
attention of one who has had the honour of filling the office. The 
Act constituting the Commonwealth is silent on the subject. The 
hope was entertained by the members of the Colonial Convention 
that the appointments would remain, as at present, in the hands of 
the Colonial Secretary. It would perhaps be for the advantage of 
the Colonies to continue to receive Governors from the Motiier 
Country, selected from among those who have had experience in 
Parliament, or who have done good service, whether in India, in 
the civil departments at home, or in the Army or Navy. The 
Imperial Government is never wanting in capable men, who would 
be ready to take governorships in Australia, provided that an 
expenditure in excess of the salary were no longer demanded. A 
new departure is necessary in these matters. 

The efficiency of the defence forces of Australia is a subject of 
high importance. From the commencement of my residence in 
Victoria I was impressed with the great quaUties of the Australian 
mounted infantry. Whenever a Governor makes an official 
progress they furnish an escort. The powers of endurance, both of 
men and horses, under a fiery sun, are practically inexhaustible. 
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Th6 riding is first-rate. Every man in the Governor's escort was 
capable of making a fine display in the jumping of formidable timber ; . 
it was an invariable feature at every agricultural showt Impressed, 
with the military capabilities of the mounted infantry, I addressed; 
myself to General Sir Charles HoUed Smith and Colonel Bingham,, 
the two Imperial officers then serving in Victoria, and to the com- 
mandants and the superior local officers in the other Colonies. I 
was assured that a force of at least 5,000 men could be raised and' 
maintained upon a plan similar to that of our Yeomanry at 
home, and at a comparatively small expense. It was unfortunate 
that we had not 5,000 men ready when the Colonies resolved 
to give their aid to the Mother Country. In Victoria we, 
had a large force on paper^ but it was unpaid. The ranks 
were filled with farmers, to whom it was impossible to leave 
their crops uncut. A force available for service abroad must be 
recruited from a different class. It should consist mainly of the 
bushmen, who, by the munificence of a few patriotic men, were 
brought together later and formed into a corps of mounted infantry 
for service in South Africa. They should be of the wage-earning 
rather than of the wage-paying class. To secure all that is 
necessary to efficiency, the pay must be on the Colonial scale. 
In view, however, of the cheapness both of horses and fodder in 
Australia, the cost of a mounted force would fall far below the cost 
at home. 

Passing from the mounted infantry to the enrolment of a 
Colonial Naval Eeserye, I desire chiefly to insist on two points : — 

(1) That the Colonial Naval Beserve would be a most valuably 
addition to the resources for manning the Navy in time of war ; 

(2) that we have.in Australia a considerable body of seafaring men 
from whom an efficient Naval Eeserve could be recruited. 

The able writings of Captain Mahan have produced a profound 
impression.. The Mother Country has made prodigious efforts in 
shipbuilding. We have to provide crews for the new ships. 
It has never yet been attempted to raise and maintain a 
su£Scient body of seamen in time of peace to meet the tre^ 
mendous pressure of war. Hence the necessity for a Naval 
Beserve. It is required not only at home, but in the Colonies! 
After a delay of many years the decision of the Admiralty 
to raise a Colonial Naval Force was at last announced by Mr. 
Xjoschen in reply to a deputation from the Empire League. 
In • due course a communication was received from. Admiral 
Pearson, Commander-in-Chief on the Australian Station, conveying 
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to the Colonial Governments the information that the Admiralty 
were prepared to enrol reserve men in the Colonies on the same 
terms and conditions as those insisted upon for the home force. 
On receiving Admiral Pearson's commmiication, the subjeet was 
referred by the several governments to a conference, over which 
Captain Francis Hixson, B.N.» for many years commanding the 
New South Wales naval force, presided. His colleagues were the 
naval commandants of the other Colonies. I give the main con- 
clusions of the report. Observing that a naval force of 1,506 men 
is already in existence in Australia, consisting of over 1,000 bond- 
•fide seamen, the remainder being either boatmen or yachtsmen, the 
conference claimed that a valuable nucleus of trained men already 
exists. Their examination of the returns of the sea-going and 
fishing population showed that under effective organisation a 
reserve force of 8,000 seamen could be raised in time of war. 
Looking beyond the seamen class — ^no longer required in the same 
proportion to man our modem fleets of mastless ships — a con- 
siderable reserve could be raised, qualified as naval gunners in the 
use of small arms, and able to pull a strong oar. 

Having made it clear that sufficient numbers of suitable men 
were avaUable, the conference had to deal with the questions of 
pay and training. The members of the conference saw no difficulty 
in securing compliance on the part of the Colonial seamen with 
the regulations established at home, with suitable modifications to 
meet local conditions. It now only remains to take the necessary 
action. The subject has been postponed by the Admiralty until the 
Commonwealth has been proclaimed. As soon as the Federal 
Government is formed, no time should be lost in carrying into 
effect the policy I have endeavoured in mere outiine to 

describe. 

A remark may be offered on the fleet in Australian waters. 
It would certainly be made more effective for the protection of 
commerce in war by the substitution of second-class cruisers of the 
improved types for the third-class cruisers now on the station. 
The flag-ship is the only ship which could give chase to any 
powerful cruiser. 

And now I must close. In our farewell words Lady Brassey 
and I assured the people of Victoria how deeply we regretted 
leaving them. We had learned to love Australia and the Austra- 
lians. They possess the best qualities of their forefathers, and a 
brightness of nature, derived from the sunny skies above them, 
which is all their own. We promised not to forget them in the old 
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land, I have endeavoured to do sometbing ibis evening in 
';falfibnent of tbat pledge. 

Discussion. 

The Et. Bey. Bishop Thobnton, D.D. : You have announced 
me as Bi3hop of Ballarat. I have had no claim to that, title since 
last July; but, having held the office for the preceding twenty- 
five years, I ought to be competent to judge comparatively of 
Victorian progress ; and I resided there during the period specially 
referred to in the Paper. I am able to say that the Paper was 
as correct a representation of facts as it was valuable and 
interesting ; and you will agree that I could hardly measure its 
accuracy by a higher standard. Victoria for the last three years 
has been unmistakably on the upward grade, in all departments. 
Thanks for this are due in the first instance to Almighty 
Providence : good harvests were granted us ; the pestilence hardly 
touched our shores ; if we were mixed up in wars, peace and order 
reigned within our borders, and the Australian Colonies were 
drawing closer to one another. But the peace of a household 
depends largely on its Head ; and who dreams that our Empire 
would be what it is to-day, had not its throne been graced for sixty- 
three years by a sovereign like our own ? Similarly to the thriving 
of Colonies the character of their governors is most material. 
South Africa in Dutch times — dare I say in British times also ? — 
supplies object-lessons in that regard. Herein Australia has been 
happy. When Lord Carrington presided over us at the Australian 
centenary at Sydney, we had no reason to accentuate our high 
appreciation of himself by contrast with any preceding governors 
,who had bequeathed soreness or dissatisfaction in their govem- 
jnents. The penultimate Governor of Victoria— Lord Hopetoun--- 
has been entrusted, jamid general acclamation, with the lofty duties 
of the first Governor-Generalship of the Australian Commonwealth ; 
and earnestly, we hope his health will be speedily restored, that he 
may grasp that helm with all his abundant strength and wisdom. 
Of the Governor .of Victoria during its last three progressive years, 
were he not present as reader of the Paper, 1 should like to say 
more than delicacy will, under the circumstances, . permit, of the 
grateful respect we 'Victorians feel for a government which has 
conferred great and lasting benefit on our Colony. The Paper 
terms the Jubilee of 1897 a revelation of the unity between the 
s^lf-goveyning Colonies and the Mother Country. That is what it 
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was; it called into expression a pre-existing, bat unsuspected, 
intensity of Australian loyalty. In the Gape Parliament, a few 
weeks ago, I attended a great debate on Boer independence. A Mr. 
Sauer, on the side of the Opposition, spoke with approval of societies 
existing in Australia aiming at separation from the Mother Country. 
It would have been rash to deny their existence — ^it is ofton im- 
possible to prove a negative — but I felt able next day to assure the 
Cape public that, if they existed, they were no exponents of general 
sentiment ; and I referred to the Australian Natives' Association, 
to which the Paper alludes, an organisation of some 20,000 paying 
members, representing advanced Australian notions, which, if atone 
time it had recognised the idea of separation as tenable^ had lately 
disclaimed it utterly as no part of its aims and aspiraidons, and 
thrown all its weight into the scale in favour of a programme of 
Federation incompatible with it. Just as a sunburst of early 
summer lets loose a host of sealed-up blossoms in the forest, the 
Jubilee called out into expression a glorious imperial sentiment 
in Australia. The war was no sunburst, but it had had a similar 
effect. The Paper truly states that this was no suggestion de supra : 
it was the sentiment of the people. I saw the demonstrations to 
which Lord Brassey referred, and the grand send-off of the 
Australian troops in Melbourne ; and when tidings, of loss and 
suffering came ib was plain that Victoria in no wise expected or 
intended that loyalty should cost them nothing. Imperial unity 
has been cemented by precious blood shed for a common cause ; 
and tender memories in common, clustering round graves in the 
South African veldt, now link together, bereaved families at home 
and in Victoria. Federation has been rightly referred to as a note 
of Victorian progress: it wiU bring material advantajges, better 
defence, freer trade, better credit in the money market, more 
massive influence for the Australian Colonies. Above all, if it does 
not extinguish all petty jealousies, as the Paper courageously prog- 
nosticated, it will greatly abate them' ; and I have no f^ar that 
patriotic instiucts will not result in securing the best tnen, at any 
cost to themselves, for the Federal Parliament. I dwell specially 
on moral progress : it is far more essential than material progress 
to true prosperity. The criminal statistics of Victoria are not yet 
what a patriot would desire, but they are, on the whole, im- 
proving; and the reintroduction into its State primary education 
of training in the only true principles of conduct has been diB- 
manded there, and seems now in early prospect. The heavy 
financial depression of the Colony, born^ with no comn^on courage, 
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is passing off; valaes have improved in all departments; 
dairying, as the Paper says» has transfigured, to my knowledge, the 
condition of many a languishing district in West Victoria. Why 
eggs are imported there still I cannot understand ! Fruit of any 
kind can be grown there, and is finding an ever-improving market ; 
and I venture to think, pace Lord Brassey, that something may 
be said for non-paying railways, when we reflect that Mildura 
might have been already a great success had a light line been 
early constructed to transport produce to market when the Murray 
is unavailable, and the roads make land freight prohibitory. 
Bailways are valuable for defence and the opening up of fresh fields, 
apart &om immediate profitable returns. No doubt, many of the 
iion-paying Victorian lines made some years since were unneces- 
sary, but our railway policy is wiser now, and our Chief Com- 
missioner controls them on sound and sagacious principles. I 
might touch on irrigation, on which I have ideas, and the pay of 
troops, to which this Paper so interestingly refers, but time forbids. 
It was pleasing to hear that Lord and Lady Brassey love Australia. 
8a do I. I have left it, and do not intend to return. [Lord 
Brassey: **I do.*'] Financial considerations, which would not 
affect the noble lord, might hinder it; but as still a taxpayer 
there, I shall retain with pride my status as a citizen of the 
Australian Commonwealth, the creation of which is assuredly a 
premier note of recent progress in that country. In a few weeks 
the Australian citizen will stride forth — a gallant past behind him, 
a bright future lighting his brow — to take no back place among 
the nations, no weak hand in bearing the white man's burden, no 
unimportant share in the emancipation, the enlightenment, and 
the elevation of mankind at large. 

Lieut.- General Sir Andrew Clabkb, G.C.M.G., O.B., CLE., 
(Agent-General for Victoria) : The time allowed to a speaker — ten 
minutes — is all too short to a garrulous old man to tell you his 
experiences since when, in 1848, fifty years ago, he landed in the 
Colony— but all too long to one who only speaks in obedience 
to the chair. I thank Lord Brassey for his word of warning 
in reference to our railway expenditure, but in explanation and 
in vindication I may say that although on paper, and according 
to. an auditor's view, some of our lines taken separately may 
not have met the interest on the money borrowed, yet indirectly 
they have aided the receipt^ of the great lines of which they are 
feeders. Further, having been, some forty years ago, as Minister of 
Public Works^ the projector of the railway system of Victoria, you 

J'2 
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will forgive me mentioning, as a matter of boBiness, that the 
ordinary cost of road-making was then perfectly enormous. It cost 
at that time a pound a mile to send a ton of floar to the gold-fields, 
and when you remember that the construction of an ordinary 
macadam road, with labour at 8O5. a day, cost £10,000 or £15,000 
a mile, I contend now, as I contended then, that the construction of 
railway lines was a true measure of economy and thrift. These 
lines developed the country and have practically made Victoria 
what she is at the present time. Another point in the Paper to 
which I should like to allude is how best we can help the Mother 
Country in the matter of defence. Lord Brassey, with the 
approval of this audience, has enforced what I have been impress* 
ing on my Government — that is, that they should improve and 
enlarge the field of horse-breeding in Victoria. In Australia, in 
Canada, and in South Africa, in addition to our own country, we 
have fortunately large tracts admirably suited for horse-breeding, 
and I am glad to think that my views on this subject are supported 
by Lord Brassey. On another point, let me say I see in this 
audience the grey heads of men who remember the Colonies years 
ago. It seems to be thought by the press and by many people 
in this country that the loyalty and the ready assistance of the 
Colonies are the creation of only a few years back. They forget the 
enormous difference that is made by the existence of the electric 
telegraph, which makes every part of the Empire pulsate at the 
same moment. I can remember in the fifties, when we first heard 
we were at war with Russia, we did all we could to urge our 
Governors to give all possible assistance to the Mother Country, 
but at that time events had happened months before we heard of 
them. Subsequently, the Colonies rose as one man when they 
heard of the mutiny in India, and they were quite ready to do. and 
did what they could to assist in the struggle. . Those who have 
been in other, lands know how strongly is implanted in the hearts'of 
Englishmen this love of the Motherland. While the Colonists quite 
understand and appreciate the benefits of self-government, there is 
one other force, as mentioned by the previous speaker, that has 
helped to unite our vast Empire, and that is the monarch who 
reigns over us. By her magnetic powers of sympathy and o£ 
imagination, by which she is able to realise the aspirations of her 
people and to sympathise with them alike in sunshine and in sorrow, 
she has helped in large measure to guide and consolidate the 
Empire over which she rules, and the Victoria that is called after 
her is an example of the success of her marvellous reign. 
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' Mr. James Stibling (Victoria) : It a£fords me especial pleasure, 
as a Victorian, to congratulate Lord Brassey upon the excellent 
address with which he has favoured us this evening. A good deal 
has been said about the progress and development of the Golonies 
of Australasia, a development which is due not only to the natural 
resources of this vast continent, but to the energy and intelligence 
of the pioneering settlers who, with indomitable courage and 
perseverance, undertook the work of colonisation. We are told 
that there are two factors which influence the growth of the 
individual, viz., heredity and environment. It was but natural, 
therefore, that hereditary influences transmitted from Great Britain 
should mould so powerfully the progressive civilisation being 
developed under the influences of the favourable and varied environ- , 
ment in the southern seas. The noble lord who has just addressed 
us has graphically described some of the incidents in the Colony of 
Victoria which took place when Australia's manhood were offering 
their services for Britain's defence. It is hardly possible that those 
of you living in this land with such magnificent facilities for inter- 
course and rapid transport of troops from point to point can fully 
realise the difficulties that had to be overcome by thousands of 
Australians who responded to the call of duty to the Motherland 
in reaching the points of embarkation. It was not only from the 
centres, but from the cold uplands and forest regions of Victoria, 
New South Wales, and Tasmania, from the tropical jungles and 
heated areas of Queensland, from the undulating downs and lake 
regions of Central Australia, and from the wide plains of the west, 
that enormous distances had to be traversed (thousands of miles) 
under exceptional difficulties before our citizen soldiery could reach 
the point at which they could be enrolled. When the people of 
this country fully realise what it means to a wide and scattered 
population to mobilise their volunteer forces, they will, I am sure, 
thoroughly understand what Lord Brassey means when he states 
that the departure of the heroic fellows coming from great distances 
took place amid scenes of the " wildest enthusiasm." Now, what 
were the feelings which animated my fellow countrymen ? I firmly 
believe that I am but faintly re-echoing their sentiments when I 
say that it was those qualities of love and justice — love for the 
Motherland, justice for all — qualities which they have derived from 
their ancestors. If I may be allowed to employ a metaphor on an 
occasion of this kind, I should say that' these qualities of love and 
justice were the silent yet potent forces which in India and Canada, 
Australia and loyal South Africa were slowly crystallising into 
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bright jewels in Britain's diadem, forming a protective cross where 
«ach of the Colonial gems reflects its lostre and sparkles with miuiy 
of the noldest and best qualities of our race. Victoria has been 
particularly fortunate in having a succession of distinguished 
representatives of Her Most Gracious Majesty as Governors. To 
Lord Loch, Lord Hopetoun, and Lord Brassej, the Colony of 
Victoria owes a debt of gratitude, not only for their wise statesman^ 
like action whenever the necessities of Colonial legislation demanded 
the exercise of this quality, but for the encouragement and assist- 
ance towards the development of a higher and purer social life, in 
which they have been so ably supported by their charming 
consorts, of whom it may well be said that the charms of their 
minds added lustre to the elegance of their forms, and their beauty, 
like the rose it resembles, retains its sweetness when the bloom has 
passed. With regard to the Commonwealth Bill, which the noble 
lord has truly described as the turning-point in Australian history^ 
it is noteworthy that the Colony of Victoria has &om first to last 
been most pronounced and emphatic in its advocacy of this great 
desideratum. As one who, twenty-five years ago, took part in the 
promotion of an association known as the Australian Natives' 
Association — an association which had for its object the building 
up of a healthy national feeling in Australia — ^I can only express, 
in common with my fellow countrymen, my heartfelt thanks and 
appreciation of the able and far-seeing statesmen in Great Britain 
who have brought about this magnificent consummation. I cannot 
refrain from expressing a feeling which I have every reason to 
believe is dominant and uppermost in the minds of Australians, i.^., 
that the new Commonwealth can never forget the services rendered 
to it by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain. We realise that the 
Bight Hon. the Secretary of State for the Colonies has been an 
important, if not the most important, factor in facilitating the 
achievement of this glorious result. Before I sit down, permit me 
to say that in one industry in Australia which I have the honour 
to represent, namely, that of mining for gold, the Colony of Victoria 
is the second largest producer in the world. Magnificent cities 
have sprung into existence on sites where gold was discovered in 
the early fifties. The yield of gold has. been steadily increasing 
durin'gthe last decade, and at the present time the . magnificent 
total of £256,000,000 has been won. From the almost icy 
solitudes of the Australian Alps, 6,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, to a point where the temperature is distinctly tropical. 
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8,000 feet 'beneath thia level of the sea, golden veinis are being 
exploited with isatisfactory results. 

' Sir John CoiiOmb, E.O.M.3., M.P. : I came here to listen, and 
although I might have desired to ofifer a few observations, I 
certainly should have preferred, on a Paper relating to Defence, to 
follow and not to precede my friend Admiral Hoskins, a dis- 
tinguished member of the profession, and also a late Lord of the 
Admiralty, who, moreover, has had the advantage of flying his 
flag in Australian waters. On the general subject of the Paper I 
would observe that one of the many advantages of this Institute is, 
that at the expiration of a Governor's period of office its platform 
affords a place for an agreeable exchange of views between the 
Governor and certain representatives of the governed, and long may 
that custom continue. It is pleasing to know that Lord and Lady 
Brassey carry back vivid and delightful impressions of Victoria, and 
that Victoria has vivid and delightful impressions of them. In 
regard to this question of Lieut.-Govemors under the confederation, 
I -differ from the way Lord Brassey puts the question in his Pap^. 
He approaches this important question purely from the point of 
view of the Colonies and its effect on the Oolonies* Itis ai^uestion, 
I think, to be looked at from two points of view, as concerning 
the Imperial and the Federal Government alike. First of all, 
taking the position that these appointments are made by the 
Colonial Secretaory, as now, is there not some danger of a conflict 
of opinion between the Federal Government of Australia aild the 
Imperial Government over a particular appointment to a particular 
Colony? I think such a conflict is of all things to be avoided. 
Take the other aspect. Lord Brassey refers to the loss to the 
Colonies, but if the Colonial Secretary does not make these appoint- 
ments, the loss, I say, will be to the Mother Country and the 
Empire, because the only guarantee you have of any direct repre- 
sentation of the Colonies is that in the House of Lords. There you 
already have many men who have gained experience as Governors 
of outlying portions of the Empire, and I think that anything that 
would tend to diminish that representation would be much to be 
deplored. As a reservoir from which to draw Governors, the House 
of Commons is no good. What you want is to send capable men 
to the Colonies, and to obtain on their return the benefit in 
Parliament of their knowledge and experience. Now, a commoner 
having unpopular views on, say^ the . Deceased Wife's . Sister BiU, 
might on his. return be unable to get back to the House of Commons, 
and his Colonial knowledge and experience would be entirely lost to. 
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the nation* All I say is, that the question must be approached from a*^ 
somewhat wider standpoint than that of the reader of the Paper. On 
the subject of defence, he puts mounted infantry first, and naval 
defence last. It must be a pure accident, because, as we all know, * 
in dealing with the question of defence, you must, first of all, consider 
the question of the maintenance of your supremacy at sea. Lord 
Brassey earnestly pleads for more powerful vessels for the Australian 
Squadron, but the question of ships is the question of money, and 
who is to find it ? It is no use running away from that. Is it 
not worth the while of Lord Brassey and of those prominently 
interested in Colonial affairs to draw the attention of the Colonies 
to the fact that if they want more ships and more powerful ships in 
their waters, the time has come when they must more liberally 
share the burden with the Mother Country? If Victoria can 
afford, quite casually, to drop £800,000 a year over railways that 
do not pay, for example, cannot the Colony afford something more 
for the provision of ships than the £88,000 a year it now contri- 
butes ? Any one who has paid any attention to the subject must 
agree with Lord Brassey as to the necessity of providing a really 
efficient Australian Naval Beserve. There are two conditions to be 
fulfilled. The whole of the reserve need not be seamen in the proper 
sense of the word, but they must be trained at sea by naval officers 
under proper conditions ; and the other condition is, that they must 
be ready at any moment at the call of the Admiralty to go to any 
part of the world. The difficulty is the matter of pay in a country 
where wages are so high. It would be detrimental in the highest 
degree to the efficiency of the service to have on the same ship a 
Colonial blue-jacket doing the same work as a home blue-jacket, 
receiving, perhaps, twice the pay. As to the question of mounted 
infantry, I believe that in Australia, Canada, and South Africa we 
have a field offering conditions capable of producing and training 
mounted infantry and scouts superior in every sense to those which 
can be produced even in the Mother Country. I trust that in my 
scheme of Imperial Defence the whole Empire will be brought under 
review and the resources of the Empire combined, so that we may 
really co-operate for the defence and safety of the sea and all our 
territories. 

Major-General E. T. H. Hutton, C.B., A.D.C. to the Queen : I 
must confess to a feeling of embarrassment at complying with the 
request of the noble chairman. Public speaking is not considered, 
a portion of the duty of a soldier. At the same time ther 
occasion is one which specially appeals to me. It was my privilege 
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not many years ago to command the troops in one of the great 
Colonies of Australia, and my good fortune caused me to be called 
a year ago from the command of the military forces in Canada to 
the command of the combined Imperial and Colonial forces in 
South Africa, consisting of the mounted troops of the whole of the 
over-sea self-governing Colonies, including the Army Medical Corps 
of New South Wales, with four battalions of Imperial Mounted 
Infantry, and of artillery and of departmental troops. I am proud to 
aay that among the Colonial representatives I had the Victoria 
Mounted Bifles, commanded by Colonel Price. It was a great 
pleasure to me to be able to put to a practical test the correctness 
of the opinions I had expressed on returning from AustraUa in 
1896. There were many among my friends who heard me on a 
certain public occasion deliver a lecture in which I stated my 
opinion to the effect that in Australia would be found, when 
occasion came, as fine soldiers as the Empire could produce. 
There were some who said, ** Oh, you are calling your geese swans," 
and even the Australian press seemed to show some hesitation in 
accepting a view so complimentary to their troops. It was indeed 
a pleasure and a pride, therefore, to find myself in command of the 
very troops whose virtues I had proclaimed. I can only assure 
you from my heart that no general could be better served, or have 
better troops placed under his command. It is difficult for a 
general, or a leader of men, to speak except in terms of deep 
emotion of men with whom he has been thrown in closest 
intimacy, and with whom he has shared in common the dangers 
and the hardships of a prolonged campaign. Words would fail me 
if I were to attempt to adequately describe the high opinion which 
I hold of the fine military qualities displayed by the mounted troops 
under my immediate command — their gallantry, their discipline, 
their devotion to duty, and their loyalty ! It is indeed more especially 
difficult to express all I feel as regards my Australian comrades ; 
and in alluding to them I draw no distinction as regards the 
military qualities of AustraUans, New Zealanders, Canadians, or 
Imperial mounted troops. I am not prepared to agree with 
Sir John Colomb, and say that Colonial mounted troops are 
better, or are less good, than their comrades from the Mother 
Country. 

Sir John Colomb : I say that the conditions in Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa admit of producing better men than in 
the Mother Country. 

Major-General Hutton: I fuUy agree that our Colonial com- 
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rades have several especial advantages. While onr Colonial soldiers 
gain in their strong individuality and in their incomparable horse- 
manship, our Imperial regular soldiers gain in that cohesion and 
discipline which compels steadiness and valour in those critical 
junctures which so often and so suddenly occur in war. I cannot 
accept the principle that our Australian, Canadian, and New Zealand 
comrades are one whit better soldiers than those produced by the 
Mother Country. In no country in the world will you find troops 
superior to those whom it was my privilege to lead in South Africa. 
With reference to the recent campaign, there is current in certain 
quarters a totally erroneous idea as regards the Boer army. It 
has been assumed that it was unorganised and untrained. I 
venture to say that the national army of the Boers — a veritable 
nation in arms — with which Her Majesty's British army have had 
to contend was the finest military machine which any nation in 
modern times has had to encounter. The complete organisation 
and thorough training of the Boers as a military force have been a 
complete revelation to us soldiers. The Boers have learnt their 
businei&s in the face of the enemy during the last two hundred yeaSrs. 
Their existence in South Africa has been one continued struggle'for 
life. The finest training which soldiers could desire has been that 
which has &llen to their lot ; their history in South Africa has been 
one continuous record of war with savage men, and of struggles 
with nature. There is no training we ean give to Colonial or Imp^ial 
troops — military knowledge and experience — equal to that which cir- 
cumstances, so to speak, have bestowed on the Boers. Their organi- 
sation for purposes of war under South African conditions is th^most 
complete perhaps that any nation has ever originated. They have had 
the advantage of the expert assistance of some of the best and most 
capable soldiers in Europe. Their equipment, also, was of the 
most modem kind, and was provided regardless of cost. It would 
be a most grave and pernicious principle to admit that you can have 
military forces that would be of any real value for the defence of the 
Empire without careful organisation, effective training, and proper 
equipment provided during times of peace. As regards mounted 
infantry, of which I have had a somewhat unique experience during 
the last twenty-five years, I must confess that in the fighting which 
has taken place in South Africa the principle of mounted infantry, 
for which so many of us have contended, has achieved a very 
remarkable success. Do not suppose, however, that the days of 
cavalry are over. In conclusion, allow me to say that this war iff,! 
believe, the first occasion in the history of the British Empire v^n 
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Colonial levies and the Imperial regular troops have fought side by 
side-^gaUantly, harmoniously, and successfully, yet at the same 
time absolutely without any symptom of friction. Reference has 
been made to different rates of pay, but I desire emphatically to 
say that the question of pay never entered into the thoughts of the 
troops* All felt that they had a common duty to perform and a great 
deal of hard fighting to do, all of which they did enthusiastically 
and with a full sense of the importance of their work. I will, how- 
ever, add that if the fighting had succeeded a time of repose it is 
just possible that the difference in the rates of pay would have 
occurred to them. In conclusion, I wish to thank you for the very 
kind manner in which you have received my remarks to-night. I 
accept your applause as the highest compliment which you can pay 
to those gallant Colonial and Imperial mounted troops whom I 
represent to-night, and whom I have had recently the proud honour 
to command. 

Mr. L. F. Zeetsman, M.L.A., Cape Colony : You are no doubt 
aware that a deputation has been sent to this country by the loyal 
people of Cape Colony to speak to you with regard to their position 
and the question of the future settlement, and having the honour 
to be one of the deputation, I am glad to have the opportunity of 
addressing a few words to you. Belonging as I do to the class 
commonly known as the loyal South African Dutch, I may claim to 
speak with some authority when I tell you that they occupy a 
position infinitely more critical than any Britisher can imagine. 
The storms we have to face, the social abuse to which we are 
subjected, is almost more than human nature can endure ; and 
when I left Table Bay the people whom I represent chained me 
with the distinct duty, whenever I had the opportunity, of thanking 
the English people for the noble manner in which they had 
responded to the call to support British prestige and the British 
flag. When we remember the dark days of last year, when we had 
the himiiHation of seeing foreign armies crossing our frontier and a 
foreign flag on British soil, we realise the significance of your 
support* It is not many years since the question of the dis- 
memberment of the British Empire and of the bigger Colonies 
setting up for themselves used to be discussed. The late Presidents 
of the Transvaal and of the Orange Free State have rendered us a 
service which is incalculable. They have enabled us to demonstrate 
to the world at large that those who wish to pull down the flag will 
have to march over the dead body of every male adult of the British 
race. You will have noticed that within the last few days a 
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congress has been held in South Africa (at Worcester), at which 
language of a most insulting nature was used regarding Her 
Majesty's representative. I can assure you, on behalf of those 
whom I represent — those loyal Dutch who wish well to the 
Empire — ^that we are thoroughly in accord with the policy of Sir 
Alfred Milner in South Africa. I would ask you to disabuse your 
minds of the notion that all the Dutch there look upon him as their 
inveterate enemy. The most intellectual portion of the Dutch 
community in South Africa — they may be in a minority — not only 
agree with, but I may say they worship that distinguished statesman. 
If Great Britain were foolish enough to dispense with the services of 
that great man, I believe that at the same time you might as weU 
haul down your flag. 

The Ghaibman (the Bt. Hon. Earl Gabrington, G.G.M.G.) : 
We have had a most interesting discussion on a most interesting 
Paper. Before we separate I may be allowed, as your Ghairman, 
to echo the words which fell from the late Bishop of Ballarat with 
regard to Lord and Lady Hopetoun, and to express a sincere hope 
that Lord Hopetoun also may be speedily restored to health and 
strength and be able to undertake the great duties with which he 
has been entrusted. Perhaps the most important sentence in Lord 
Brassey's Paper was that in which he said the Colonies must in 
future be consulted. I go further and say that now for the first time 
perfect equality must be recognised among all the inhabitants of the 
great Federation which people call the British Empire. The plums 
and prizes of Imperial life must for ever cease to be regarded as 
the proper spoil of Englishmen only. We must share and share 
alike, and if we stick together we must all be equal in the eyes of 
the Queen. I may, perhaps, quote the words of Sir Henry Parkes, 
who years ago said that all people who live under the sceptre of 
Queen Victoria are brought within the bounds of poUtical kinship, 
and made to feel that, however divided by the geographical 
features of the globe, they are one people, not only in language, 
laws, religion, and institutions, but in the intercommunicable 
blessings of a common freedom. I now ask you to give a vote of 
thanks to Lord Brassey for his Paper, and I hope I shall not be 
considered as belonging to the Mutual Admiration Society or as 
speaking words of flummery or flattery when I say we all thank 
him for his statesmanlike and stirring address. It has been a 
great pleasure to listen to a man so respected not only in the great 
Golony of Victoria but wherever the British flag flies. 

Lord Bbassey : I thank you warmly for the kind acknowledge 
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ments which, through your noble chainnan, you have been pleased to 
make for the Paper I have had the privilege of reading. I have 
this evening been a£forded an opportunity of contributing my unit 
to the common stock of knowledge concerning the very important 
Colony with which I have lately been associated. It only remains 
for me to ask you to give a hearty vote of thanks to Lord Carrington 
for the admirable manner in which he has presided over this 
meeting. 
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THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Third Ordinary General Meeting of the Session Was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel M^tropole, on Tuesday, Janoaxy 15» 
1901, when Major A. St. Hill Gibbons read a Paper on '' The Nile 
and Zambezi Systems as Waterways." 

The Eight Hon. Sir George Taubman Goldie, E.C.M.G., a member 
of the Council of the Institute, presided. 

The minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 18 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 4 Resident, 14 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

BerJceley B. Bennett, Surgeon Lt.-CdUmel Sir James B, A. Clarke Bart, 
FM,C.S.E.y George Hedges, Alfred B. Holland, 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Philip M. Bigge (Qiieensland), Major William B, Blythe {New Zealand)^ 
Bobert A, Cleveland, M.B.C.S., LM,C.P, (Cyprtis), Commander Percy Cvllen, 
B,N.B. (British Central Africa), Professor B. Langton Douglas, M.A. (South 
Australia), Walter Flegeltaub (Queensland), Joseph J. France, M.D, (United 
States), L. Lionel Goldsmid (Transvaal), Charles B. Scruby (British Central 
Africa), Francis B. B. Shand (Antigua), Alfred Sharpe, C.B. (H,M, Com- 
missioner and Consul-General, British Central Africa), Philip Tennyson-Cole 
{Cape Colony), Albert E, Thiselton (Natal), John F, Toogood (Bhodesia). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The names of Mr. F. H. Dangar on behalf of the Council, and 
Mr. W. G. Devon Astle on behalf of the Fellows, were submitted 
and approved as Auditors of the Accounts of the Institute for the 
past year, in accordance with Rule 48. 

The Chairman announced that the Council had that afternoon 
resolved to transmit to Lord Hopetoun, Governor-General of 
Australia, a congratulatory telegram on the successful inauguration 
of the Australian Commonwealth, and, if the Fellows concurred, it 
would run thus : " Council and Fellows Royal Colonial Institute 
rejoice at successful inauguration of Australian Commonwealth, and 
offer heartfelt? congratulations on that auspicious q vent," 
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The proposal was put to the Meeting and carried with ficclama- 
tion. 

The Ghaibman : I now have to introduce to you Major A, St. 
Hill Gibbons, whose Paper we are to have the pleasure of hearing. 
This introduction is, of course, a purely formal matter ; because 
Major Gibbons, who is a Fellow of this Institute, has made his 
name familiar to everybody who, like ourselves, takes an interest in 
geographical research. His extremely valuable and arduous ex- 
plorations in Marotseland, and in neighbouring regions — first during 
the years 1895-96 and afterwards in 1899-1900 — ^have, in my 
opinion, definitely placed him among the small and select band of 
distinguished African explorers. In those valuable labours he was 
undoubtedly aided by able assistants ; but inasmuch as his com- 
panions were both selected and directed by him, I think that their 
highly meritorious work adds to his credit, as showing that he 
possesses the valuable faculty of choosing and of using men, which 
gome distinguished explorers have not possessed. 

Major A. St. Hill Gibbons then read his Paper on 



THE NILE AND ZAMBEZI SYSTEMS AS WATERWAYS. 

The primary object of journeys of exploration in unknown or 
partially explored countries — whether undertaken in the interests 
of science or colonisation — is the compilation of an accurate map of 
the earth's surface, so that in the one case scientific discoveries may 
be definitely located, while in the other such an insight into the 
general features of the country, the position of waters, and distri- 
bution of tribes, may be placed at the disposal of pioneers as will 
enable them to mature plans most advantageous to their enterprise. 
We of the Boyal Colonial Institute, I take it, while interested in 
the work of scientists in the remote dependencies of our Empire, are 
still more concerned with their industrial and wealth-producing 
prospects. 

. Again, it is one thing to know the mineralogical or agripul- 
tural capacity of a remote district, and quite another, and almost 
more important one, to be in a position to devise means to transport 
these products at a sufficiently low cost to distribute them with 
profit throughout the markets of the world,. Apart from the crude 
and expensive systems of ijonveyance by native porterage, pack 
animal, or wagon transport, we have open to us the purely artificial 
means offered by railroad construction, and— where nature has 
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placed Havigable rivers at our disposal— the natural and less costly 
method of transport by water. 

* My object to-night is to give you the result of the work of my 
recent expedition so far as the Zambezi and Nile systems are con- 
cerned — these two great rivers which fortune and the energy of our 
race have placed almost entirely under British control — and to point 
out how far in my opinion they and their affluents can be utilised 
in connection with the future development of the vast tracts of 
country they penetrate. 

In point of length the Zambezi ranks only fourth among the rivers 
of Africa ; but when we consider that — with its affluent the Lung- 
webungu— its navigable reaches stretch three-fourths of the way 
across the continent, and that the sum of such navigable reaches as 
exceed 100 miles amounts to nearly 4,000 miles, it is probable that 
the Zambezi offers prospects of development at least equal to those 
of any of her great sisters. In addition to this there are many 
tributaries which can be converted into practical waterways at an 
initial cost considerably less, and with a much smaller annual 
expenditure, than the conditions of railway construction and working 
would entail. 

The Zambezi has been divided by nature into three sections : the 
lower river extending from the sea to the Eebrabasa Bapids — a 
distance of about 400 miles ; the middle, from Eebrabasa to the 
Victoria Falls — a further 900 miles ; and the upper from the Falls 
to the source of the river another six or seven hundred miles. 

Of the Shire, which with Lake Nyasa stretches nearly 600 miles 
northwards from its confluence with the Zambezi, I will say nothing. 
Any traveller by the simple process of paying his fare will be landed 
bag and baggage at the north end of the Lake. Nor is it necessary 
to make more than a passing allusion to the lower river. Living- 
-stone's steamer the ^' Ma-Eobert '' made the first passage as feir as 
'the Eebrabasa Bapids forty-three years ago, and for many years 
stem-wheelers have carried goods and passengers to and from Tete, 
doing the journey in about six days up, and four days down stream. 

From the sea by the Chinde mouth the Zambezi is easily navi- 
gated throughout the year until its confluence with the Shire is 
approached. From here to Tete, with few exceptions — notably the 
picturesque Lupata Gorge—the bed takes the form of a^ huge 
expanse of sand confined by low reed-fringed banks, and widening 
in places to some four miles. As would be expected, a bed much 
larger than necessary at flood time becomes, towards the end of the 
dry season, a mere sand flat intersected by many shallow streams 
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which render navigation extremely tedious and difiScult even for so 
light a draught as twenty-eight inches. 

By means of embankments, which could be constructed without 
difficulty during the dry season, these numerous streams could be 
gradually diverted into a single channel and rendered easy of navi- 
gation throughout the year for much larger vessels than those at 
present in use. 

At Kebrabasa the river — ^broken by rocky rapids — flows through 
a. wild inhospitable gorge some forty miles long. It occurred to me 
that this bar to navigation can — and probably at some future date 
will — be removed ; by means of a cutting some twenty miles 
long, diverting the course of the river, either partially or entirely, 
into its affluent the Mesenangwe, which enters below the rapids ; 
or by damming the lower entrance and thereby converting the 
narrow rocky gorge into a lake to be connected by lock and weir 
with the river beyond. The former scheme would necessitate much 
initial labour in cutting the new bed, and in the construction of, 
embankments in many places along the Mesenangwe river, but 
would require no locking. The Egyptian Irrigation Department 
are at the present moment proving the practicability of the second 
suggestion by a similar but not less difficult enterprise at Assuan 
and Assiut on the Nile. The smallness of the volume of water 
passing Eebrabasa towards the end of the dry season impressed me. 
In '95 I travelled on the Upper Zambezi at the same time of year, 
and I am forced to the conclusion that the river carries less water 
at Eebrabasa than it does 1,000 miles higher up at this season. 
This is doubtless accounted for by the fact that, with the excep- 
tion of the Eafukwe and Loangwa rivers, the intermediate 
affluents to all intents and purposes run dry and refuse to feed the 
parent stream. The result is that the water absorbed by means of 
such Boakage and evaporation as are required to satisfy the earth 
and atmosphere of thirsty Africa is in excess of the supply. 

In treating of the Middle Zambezi I will recount such experiences 
as are relevant to the subject, in our passage up that section of the 
river, with a view to giving a more practical insight into the 
conditions existing at the end of the dry, and consequently, so 
far as navigation is concerned, most unfavourable season of the 
year. The expeditionary e£fects, which included two steam launches 
and a barge, were carried by native porters from below to above 
the Eebrabasa Bapids in September '98, and early in October 
the *' Constance," 81 ft. 8 in. long with a 6 ft. 6 in. beam, was 
steaming up-stream with Captain Quicke, Captain Hamilton, 
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Mr. Weller, and myself on board. The " Constance " was capable 
of steaming seven miles an honr through the water under the most 
favoorable cirenmstances, though, except when full steam power 
was absolutely necessary, we seldom attempted more than four and 
a half to five miles — an equivalent of about two miles an hour past 
the banks. 

Near a village known as Donna Maria, some sixteen miles from 
our starting-point, we encountered a straight bar of rock extending 
across the river from bank to bank. At intervals a certain amount 
of water passes over this barrier, but the main stream flows through 
a deep gap thirty-five feet wide at an estimated rate of nine miles 
per hour. Full steam and sail with a fair wind did not suffice to 
carry us through, so after three unsuccessful attempts we off-loaded 
and towed the empty launch through a shallpw subsidiaiy stream 
near the left bank. 

Eleven miles further we steamed up a narrow picturesque gorge 
with no perceptible current, but owing to the sudden disappearance 
of the current for no apparent reason and its equally sudden 
reappearance at the lower end of the gorge, I imagine a strong sub- 
stream exists. The following legend seems to give colour to this 
supposition. Near the upper entrance a wall of rock rises high 
above the dead still water, while at its base the current shows 
tself for a few yards in the shape of a whirling eddy. This my 
boys assured me was the headquarters of the great river god, and 
here, though many boats have gone down, neither goods nor bodies 
have ever been recovered. The Portuguese — ^by which I presume 
they referred to the black article — always throw in wine or calico to i 

propitiate this deity, and they supposed I would do likewise. A 
negative reply elicited the expression of their conviction that 
disaster would overtake us in due course. 

The Eakolore Bapids, a short distance beyond these sacred pre- 
cincts, are formed by the passage of the river between two walls of 
solid rock barely fifty feet apart. The result is an eight-mile cur- 
rent and a great depth of water. A strong and favourable wind 
helped us through inch by inch to the quiet water above, and 
relieved us of the necessity of taking the launch to pieces, for there 
was no foothold from which to use the tow rope. The southern 
rock, however, becomes an island for probably nine months in the 
year, when the river is increased by about 200 yards over a sandy 
bed. 

From Eakolore there is a clear run of 165 miles, past Zumbo — 
the Portuguese Western Frontier Station — through two small 
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pretty gorges out through a inountainous country, and mto Liymg- 
stone's Eariba, a third and grandly picturesque gorge. 

The Loangwa river flows in from the north immediately above 
Zumbo. It was barely knee deep at its entrance to the parent 
river when we passed, but my friend Major Coryndon, the present 
administrator of Marotseland, who travelled some distance up it 
a few years ago, tells me it is navigable for many miles for several 
months in the year, though its current is somewhat swift. 

At the eastern entrance of Livingstone's Eariba we encountered 
the first serious rapid, where the river flows in a swift disturbed 
current between walls of basalt. On the south side the water is 
deep, and though passable for a larger and more powerful steamer 
than the '' Constance," I considered that the stony and shallow lefb 
bank offered the less serious risk, for in the one case, owing to the 
difficult nature of the bank for towing purposes, a false step might 
have cost us the loss of the boat ; in the other, though the chance 
of damage to the hull was greater, this could be repaired. In the 
first attempt the boys on the rope were unable to prevent the bows 
being forced round, and we were driven some 200 yards down- 
stream before we could get clear of the current ; next time, after 
about a quarter of an hour's hard work, when all but through, the 
bows became wedged between two hidden rocks. Lowering her 
into a backwater immediately below, we lightened o£f and tried again. 
After a few exciting moments the rope was forced from the boys' 
hands, and we were swished down-stream at the rate of some eight 
iniles an hour. Once more we tried, but this time the rope broke, 
and down we went again. The fifth attempt succeeded after a long 
exciting pull. About four years previously a Portuguese officer 
lost his life in these rapids. The tow rope broke ; his boat, turning 
broadside on to the current, capsized, and he, with part of his 
crew, failed to reach the bank. I consider our experience here, 
added to others that occurred later on, speaks volumes for the 
stability of the Hodgett's principle of hull construction which I 
adopted for our small flotilla. We turned broadside on three times 
when the water was most disturbed, and although our boat had 
six inches less free-board than those used by the Portuguese we 
didn't ship a pint of water. 

After clearing this gorge we had three days' hard work, during 
which we made only eight miles. Our difficulties, however, were 
merely the result of insufficient steam-power to overcome a 
strong current. The river here is about half a mile wide, and 
very beautiful. Dark non-deciduous trees line the banks, and 

o2 
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behind these, hills covered with forest, showing — at the time we 
passed — ^young leaves of various tints, lent considerable variety to 
the colouring of the picture. The next day we had a narrow 
escape. A gravel bank stretched most way across the river, beyond 
which a narrow stream with deep water accounted for almost the 
entire volume of water. For want of a tow-path we were com- 
pelled to skirt a stony island, above which the river offered no difiS- 
culties. While rounding a corner we found it necessary to tow at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. The strain proved too great for the 
boys, and three times the rope was forced from their hands. On 
the last occasion a rock penetrated the hull, and as we were being 
carried down-stream the rope fouled the propeller, and we bade fair 
to go down in this helpless condition. The rope was disentangled 
none too soon, and we made the stony island just in time. For 
the next three days, repairs and the drying of goods and provisions 
gave us little else to think about, but on the fourth day, thanks to 
Mr. Weller's skill, the *' Constance " was none the worse for her 
misadventure. 

A good stretch of 124 miles takes us past the Eafukwe confluence 
and nearly through the Eariba Gorge. 80 far the river is very 
navigable, the banks high, and the bed sufficiently narrow and free 
from rocks to allow an adequate depth of water under all circum- 
stances. In the neighbourhood of the Eafukwe, where the tree-covered 
banks are being continually eaten into by the river when in flood, a 
slight inconvenience to navigation is occasioned by the distribution of 
snags over the bed. The crocodiles are unusually bad hereabouts, 
and the natives construct stockades at the water's edge to pro- 
tect their women while drawing water. On one occasion while 
standing at the helm I was witness to the length to which these 
reptiles will go. Successive waves such as are caused by the rapid 
passage of a body immediately below the water's surface attracted 
my attention. These quickly approached the steamer, when a large 
crocodile struck her immediately beneath my feet. His object was 
to shake me into the water — not an uncommon trick and some- 
times a successful method of replenishing the larder at the expense 
of a native standing in his canoe. Though the effort had no effect 
on the stability of the boat, the shock was sufficient to give my com- 
panions the impression that we had struck a rock. On another 
occasion one of the boys, who was sitting on the goods, with his 
feet some eighteen inches above the water, only saved himself &om 
being taken by drawing away his foot from almost within the jaws 
of a crocodile. 
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' The Sanyate flows over rocks into the Zambezi near the western 
entrance of Eariba Gorge, where the river is broken and rendered 
dangerous to navigation by a swift current passing between and 
over sharp rocks. I do not consider it would be safe to steam 
through here during the last two months of the dry season until 
dynamite had been freely applied, but being narrow the water level 
rises very rapidly, and when Mr. Weller returned six weeks later 
the highest rock was covered by some sixteen or eighteen feet of 
water. For my own part, after towing as fiar as we could with 
safety, I considered it advisable to take the boat to pieces and carry 
io slacker water two miles up-stream. This meant hard work, as 
those who may hereafter see the rocks in the Eariba Gorge will 
understand. The boiler weighed 700 lbs. ; the local natives after 
carrying it 100 yards struck, and departed, and all the boys but 
five thought it time to return home, and chose a very early hour in 
the morning for a start. I overtook them after moving quickly for 
seven miles, and as no option was given them they returned to 
their work, and until everything was ready for a further start they 
were under guard night and day. Six miles through a stiff stream 
"but deep water brought us to the Eaiungwa Bapids. An impassable 
barrier of rock extends from a sand island in mid-stream to the 
north bank ; a narrow channel, however, flows round the south side 
of the island, and through this we passed without difficulties. 
Bunning parallel with the bar of rocks, and about 400 yards above 
it, a gravel bank stretches &om the opposite side with a channel on 
the north. These gravel banks are characteristic of this part of 
the river, but at low water there is invariably a narrow clear channel, 
while for the remainder of the year they are submerged. The next 
break is the Eansala Bapid. As at Eaiungwa there is an island, a 
rocky bar, though across the opposite side of the river, and a narrow 
but deeper stream. From here we travelled for 145 miles along a 
very pleasant and navigable stretch of river until we reached some 
rapids known as Molele. This is the first of a continuous line of 
rapids and cataracts extending as far as the Victoria Falls — a dis- 
tance of about 140 mQes-— and above the falls are forty miles broken 
by several less severe rapids, through which, however, channels 
cotild be cleared by the use of dynamite. In order to get the goods 
as near Marotseland as possible, I considered it advisable to push 
on. We towed through nineteen rapids in twenty-one miles^ on 
one occasion very narrowly escaped losing everything, and on 
another after being carried twice round a whirlpool — ^though 
steaming under full pressure — we only got clear with difficulty. 
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We were finally stopped a couple of miles above the Guay oon- 
fluence in a dismal rooky gorge, for which the '* Devil's Gorge '* 
seemed to me the most appropriate name. 

Thus at the Molele Bapids we reach the end of what, for nine 
months in the year, is a perfectly navigable stretch of 800 miles 
for a 12- or 14-knot steamer. Except daring the last part of the 
dry season, all the rapids I have described most be well under 
water; in fact, Mr. Weller's experience on his return journey 
confirms this opinion. As the rocks become submerged the water 
escapes more freely, the swift current is distributed over a greater 
space, its maximum rate is materially reduced, and I do not think 
any current exceeding six knots will be encountered. As the direct ra- 
sult of the ^* Constance's " successful passage up the Middle Zambezi, 
theB. S. A. Chartered Company and two trading companies are already 
contemplating the introduction of stem-wheelers to carry trade and 
enterprise into the remote regions through which the river passes, 
while the Paris Missionary Society, on the Upper Zambezi, are 
making arrangements to transport their stores by this route instead 
of vid Bulawayo and the Kalahari Desert as at present. With a 
large supply of good steaming wood available for present pur- 
poses, and at least two coalfields on the Middle Zambezi awaiting 
development, any capital expended in the improvement of the river 
will be amply repaid in the future. I look forward to the day when 
a boat will travd those 1,200 miles from Chinde to Molele without 
the necessity of transhipping. 

With a fall of something like 800 feet in 140 miles, the Upper 
Zambezi, as a navigable waterway, becomes, to all intents and 
purposes, a separate river. The connecting stream will continue to 
rush and roar as untiringly as it has done for centuries past ; while 
tolerating the sight-seer it will defy the engineer. 

On reaching Marotseland, I read in the papers that it had been 
definitely decided that the Trans-African Bailway would cross the 
Zambezi twenty-five miles east of the Eafukwe confluence. In 
response to a private request by Mr. Bhodes, I sent what I 
considered to be seven strong reasons why the railway route should 
be reconsidered and should cross the river a short distance below 
the Molele Bapids, then, passing over the healthy Matoka plateau, 
cross the Eafukwe some forty miles above its confluence with the 
Zambezi. From this point upwards, as for as 15^ S. lat. (and 
ultimately, no doubt, beyond), the Eafukwe is navigable, so far as 
I can judge from my own experience of most of it, and from native 
report of the rest. Bui below it is broken, in the short space of 
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fifteen miles, by a series of falls and cataracts, descending in the 
aggregate over 1,000 feet. Captain Hamilton, a member of the 
expedition, visited this mountainous ascent to the plateau, and was, 
I believe, the first white man to do so. He discovered one very 
high fiedl, and describes its precincts as simply awe-inspiring. 
Nothing will induce the local natives to visit this chasm, so he had 
to find his way with one personal boy. One argimient in favour of 
the change of the rail route has reference to the advantages to be 
derived from a connection with a river, navigable for some 200 
miles, first westwards and then northwards, in addition to the 
Zambezi, which will one day give direct access to the sea. 

More, doubtless, on account of the superiority of the Guay district 
coalfields over what was expected to exist lower down the river, than as 
the direct result of any report of mine, I was glad to learn, on my 
return to England, that the original route had been abandoned in 
favour of the one I have described, and I will endeavour to demon- 
strate the wisdom of the change — so far as the subject under 
discussion is afiected — by briefly describing the hydrography of 
Marotseland, which is now to be connected by rail with Bulawayo. 
Erom a short distance below the Ewando confluence to the series of 
rapids commencing with Katimo Molilo and ending with the Gonye 
falls, there is a stretch of 100 miles of navigable water. This must 
continue to be of local value only, until considerable engineering 
work is undertaken, or 100 miles of rail is constructed to connect 
the navigable water below with that above Gonye, when we have 
an unbroken reach of over 800 miles, passing Lialui, the eastern 
Luena, and the Lunwebungu, and terminating at Sapuma Gataraci 
in 18^ T S. lat. Captain Quicke followed the course of the 
Lunwebungu from the extreme north-west of Marotseland 
(19^ 87' E. long.) to its confluence with the Zambezi, and describes 
it as a large river with only one slight break, which can easily be 
removed by dynamite. Thus we have a stretch of over 600 milea 
of navigable water with only one small rapid with which to contend. 
This, when once connected with the railway, will give two direct 
lines of steam commimication — one extending from the extreme north- 
west comer of Marotseland to Chinde, some 2,000 miles, and the other 
about 8,000 miles to Capetown. The connection between this western 
waterway and the railway then becomes worthy of serious atten- 
tion, nor would the work and expenditure appear to be in any sense 
comparable with the advantage to be derived. 

The eastern Luena rises no great distance from the Eafukwe and 
flows west into the Zambezi, forty miles north of Lialui. Gaptaiii 
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Qoicke reports that about half its coarse is sluggish and navigable, 
that is, from its confluence with the Luompa to within twenty 
miles from where it enters the parent river. Here as it enters the 
Marotse plain it separates into four distinct streams, no one of which 
is navigable. It would not require the skill of an engineer to widen 
one of these and drain the rest. This would give a waterway for 
about half the distance of 280 miles from the Zambezi to the Elafukwe, 
a complete connection with which would entail the construction of 
a light railway rather over 120 miles long, when communication 
would be established to the railway 200 miles down-stream. 

The only other navigable reach on the Zambezi commences 
twenty miles above the Sapuma cataract, and extends northwards 
for about 120 miles. There are, however, a few lesser tributaries, 
such as the Kwando, Njoko, Lumba, and Lui, which may be turned 
to good account at a later period. 

In addition to these the Ewito can be so engineered as to add 
another far-reaching arm about 1,000 miles in length. I have 
followed this river as far as where 15^ S. lat. cuts 19^ E. long., and 
where I left it the stream was over one hundred yards wide, and 
the water deep. It enters the Okavango 800 miles from here. 

Within a stretch of forty miles the Okavango has some six rapids 
which can be blown up without difficulty, and of which the Popa 
are the worst. 

The Okavango cannot be said to belong to the Zambezi system, 
but I discovered that it overflows its banks at the end of the wet 
season and becomes connected with the Zambezi, through the 
Ewando, by a considerable stream, known as the Majwe Ewana. 
This is little over one hundred miles in length, more than half of 
which flows through a deep well-defined bed one hundred yards 
wide and upwards. As the whole fall is merely a matter of a few 
feet, a bed cut for forty miles from the Okavango would connect it 
with the Ewando by a navigable stream for three months in the 
year under existing conditions, which period could be extended to 
the whole year or less, according as it was deemed advisable to en- 
tirely or partially dam the Okavango below the outlet. 

Coming to the Nile we again find a river capable of play- 
ing a most important part in the development of remote districts 
far from the seaboard or any of the great centres of to-day's civili- 
sation. 

Unlike the Zambezi, which in its upper reaches possesses, as I 
have endeavoured to show, several affluents capable of supplying 
cheap lines of communication with every comer of a vast desirable 
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and healthy conntry, the Nile is strikingly wanting in subsidiary 
waterways, and must therefore be treated only as a main high-road 
connecting the countries bordering on Lakes Albert and Albert 
Edward with the Mediterranean. 

It is true that regular steam navigation will contribute towards 
the future prosperity of the Nilotic tribes, but their material pro- 
spects sink into insignificance before the imperial importance of 
tapping the magnificent plateau lying to the east of Lake Albert : 
(i.) because the dense population described by Sir Samuel Baker 
was so decimated during the Dervish interregnum as to remain a 
mere sprinkling of lazy and indolent savages whose sole livelihood 
would appear to be derived from cereal cultivation and ivory 
hunting — the one, owing to the uncertainty of the seasons, locusts, 
caterpillars, and other curses, a most precarious industry, and the 
other a terminable one ; and (ii.) because the poverty-stricken 
country does not oflfer inducements to white settlers in any way 
commensurate with an existence in one of the most uninteresting 
and malarious parts of the African continent. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the Uganda Protectorate takes 
a second place to no colony in Africa when considered from either 
an agricultural or climatic point of view. But Uganda has suffered 
from a lack of foresight and consistency in the government of the 
past, and from an expensive and troublesome method of coast com- 
munication. Sir Harry Johnston is there at present to reorganise 
the administrative system, and to introduce a more practical form 
of government. No one who is acquainted with the progress of 
events in British Central Africa will doubt the ultimate success of 
his exertions. But reforms in government cannot of themselves 
wholly obliterate the economic chaos resulting from the careless use 
of Government rupees and calico. I found that in paying porters 
on the Government scale in Uganda, the cost per day was as great 
as the cost per week in any other part of Africa through which I 
have passed ; and an officer on the Nile assured me that the cost 
of transporting a sixty-pound load from Mombasa to his station 
amounted to about 91. sterling. The evils accruing from this state 
of affairs are twofold : (i.) Since the African's demand for European 
produce is practically limited to calico, and since he cannot be 
expected to work for mere amusement, there is no inducement for 
him to engage himself for twelve months when he can earn all his 
^requirements in two. Thus we have an empty labour-market, (ii.) 
The exorbitant rate of wage and prohibitive cost of transport, added 
to the consequent high price of native com, wherewith labourers 
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must be fed, stifle any prospect of introdaoing payable export 
industries into the country under existing conditions. 

How then can these conditions be altered ? The obvious answer 
is : Utilise the Nile without delay as the means of transporting 
supplies and merchandise to and from Toro, Unyoro, and Uganda. 
This will not only reduce the cost of importation by something 
approaching 90 per cent., but will increase the labour supply by the 
number of boys locally employed as porters, and, as the purchasing 
power of the rupee rises, by the still greater amount of labour which 
the native must supply to enable him to earn his necessaries. If 
in addition to this the administration insists on each military station 
growing sufficient grain to keep itself — and this could easily be done 
by putting the numerous wives of the Soudanese soldiers on the 
regimental strength — the demand for outside com would be materi- 
ally reduced ; calico would not be so easily acquired as at present ; its 
price would rise ; those who desired it would have to work for it ; 
economic conditions would become normal once more, and the law 
of demand and supply would operate on conditions similar to those 
obtaining in other parts of Africa. An industrial population would 
then enter Uganda as they have other colonies, and the Nile would 
become doubly knportant as a waterway. I make this allusion to 
the interior economy of Uganda with an object. It is of little use 
planning means of communicating with a country, so long as that 
country is denied the power of developing its resources. 

At present the white population in Uganda is almost entirely 
official, and therefore by adopting the course I suggest much can 
be done to neutralise the e£fect of past blunders, for there are but 
small outside influences to contend with. 

Disregarding the many streams flowing into the lakes, the Nile 
may be said to have two main sources in the south — Lake Victoria 
and Lake Albert Edward. The former with its hundreds of miles 
of coast line is not accessible to outside water communication, 
since its outlet, the Victoria Nile, is broken by a series of rapids 
culminating in the Murchison Falls, a short distance above its 
junction with the White Nile at the extreme north of Lake Albert. 
The other, Lake Albert Edward, is a comparatively shallow brackish 
sheet of water extending from about forty>five miles south of the 
equator northwards. It is connected with Lake Albert by the 
Semliki river, which flows along the western base of the Buenzori 
range into the latter lake, where a swift and shallow -stream passes 
through an expanse of floating sudd. I did not follow the Semliki 
myself) but was (old by a Belgian officer whose station was] on 
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this river that it is navigable throughout, with one short break. If 
this is so, the current must be rapid to iJlow for a fall of four ox 
five hundred feet from the altitude of the one lake to the other. 
From the north of Lake Albert a large steamer could pass without 
hindrance to the head of the Dufile Bapids — a stretch of about 250 
miles. At Dufile the stream is continually broken for some 70 
miles, and is an absolute bar to navigation at present ; but as the 
river passes for the greater part of this distance through a narrow 
hilly gorge, locks and weirs could be constructed with comparative 
ease. From here there is a clear run beyond Khartum to the 
Cataracts, some of which can be passed at high and middle Nile 
without danger. The Sobat, which enters the Nile above Fashoda, 
and the Blue Nile at Khartum, which are navigable for some 
distance in the wet season, are the only affluents of any value as 
waterways. 

In conclusion I will endeavour to accentuate the importance of 
forethought and a progressive policy in dealing with the internal 
affairs of the younger dependencies of the Empire. For more than 
twenty-five years I have carefully watched the various stages 
through which the Imperial idea has passed — from the time when 
so-called practical men insisted that a future British Empire was a 
beautiful but a visionary idea, a mere dream, a castle in the air, till 
the last year of the nineteenth century, which has proved to the world 
that this castle stands on solid immovable foundations. In this 
short period we have passed from the time when our two great 
political leaders, men of unsurpassed intellect but of diametrically 
opposite views, agreed only where the arrest of the natural expansion 
of Greater Britain was concerned, to the day when it would be im- 
possible to form a government without a strong Imperial predomi- 
nance. The individual who once makes up his mind to build a 
house can do so if he possesses the means. We have the best 
material with which to construct an empire, and we have made up 
our minds to do so. But we want more — ^we want a stable 
empire. 

It is an accepted axiom on the continent — and is not infrequently 
asserted at home — that because the great empires of the past 
remain only in the annals of history, the British Empire must follow 
in their wake. She may fall, but she will not do so merely because 
others have fallen before her. The old empires broke up because 
their heart was not strong enough to control their limbs. They 
were too big. Their right hand knew not what their left hand did. 
A successful general could surprise the capital and proclaim himself 
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emperor. It is a question 'whether Soman manhood, even in her 
brightest days, was ever superior or even equal to the Goths ; but 
they had system, organisation, and discipline. When the Ooths 
learned the art of war Home fell. We live under altered conditions. 
Telegraphy and steam have neutralised the effect of distance. 
^Melbourne is nearer Westminster to-day than Edinburgh was a 
century ago. We know to-day what happened in South Africa 
yesterday ; while free personal intercourse compels Britons in all 
parts of the world to grow together rather than apart. A foreign 
ofiBcer reminded me once that civilisation always travels westwards. 
** Go west," I answered, ''you will find Canada, Australia, India, 
and South Africa to support your theory, and if it travels round 
the world a second time it need not leave the British Empire." If 
then the Empire is to die it will not be through overgrowth, nor yet 
because there is a superior race waiting to swidlow us up. I will not 
say we have no equals, but we own no superiors. Humanly speaking, 
a loss of manhood or a series of acts of misgovemment alone can 
kill us, and as long as our youth is trained on manly lines, and 
liberality remains the watchword of the constitution, we need fear 
no decadence. But we must keep our lead. It becomes, therefore, a 
matter of supreme importance that the Empire should be consolidated 
without undue delay, and that its dormant resources should be speedily 
developed. To obtain both these objectsthe opening of rapid, effective, 
and cheap communications is a first and all-important step. We have 
only to look back half a century to form a conception of what may 
be expected fifty years hence. Do not forget that it pays to import 
grain from the Western States of America to-day. Why should 
not similar conditions apply to only equally remote districts of Africa 
at some future date ? 

Discussion. 

The Ghaibman (The Bt. Hon. Sir Geobge Taubmak Goldis, 
K.C.M.G.) : In opening the usual discussion on the Paper — a Paper 
which I think you will agree is one of extreme value and interest, 
and which has been most admirably delivered — I do not propose to 
enter into any detailed examination of the methods which Major 
Gibbons suggests should be employed for adequately utilising the 
waterways he has described. As regards the Zambezi system, indeed 
— and naturally the greater part of his Paper was occupied with 
that system — ^I have, unfortunately for myself, never been 
there, nor made a close study of its hydrography, so that I cannot 
offer any opinion on the subject; but I do not doubt there are 
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present gentlemen who may be 'able to give us, with authority^ 
some opinions upon it. There are, however, one or two points of a 
more general character arising out of the Paper on which I should 
like to say a few words. In the first place, I should like to con- 
gratulate Major Gibbons on the choice of his subject. It is, I 
consider, not only of great intrinsic interest and value, but one 
which is little understood, even yet, by the general public. It is 
therefore desirable that it should be constantly pressed upon them. 
I do not think Major Gibbons has one whit exaggerated the enor- 
mous commercial importance of utilising these waterways, especially 
in new and tropical lands, where both the construction and the upkeep 
of railways are costly, and where also — which is too often forgotten 
even by experts — the volume of trade must always be, in the early 
stages, extremely small in proportion to the immense inland distances 
that both imported and exported merchandise has to travel. Exer- 
cising a Chairman's liberty to digress, I should like to carry the point 
a little further, and to urge that not only in new and tropical 
countries, but in all parts of the world and under all conditions. Great 
Britain has far larger advantages than any other nation can have 
in acquiring, holding, and developing great river systems. For 
that opinion I will give you two excellent reasons. In the first 
place, through her Navy she holds the primacy of the seas ; that is 
to say, she is in a position such as no other nation is in, to assure 
the protection of those points at or near the mouths of great rivers, 
where transhipment of cargo into and from ocean steamers must be 
carried on, and where, as a matter of practical necessity, must also 
be established those dockyards or repairing shops which are essen- 
tial for the maintenance and repair of the river craft which work the 
inland waterways. That is a strong advantage. But Great 
Britain has another, even more important. Inasmuch as her mer- 
cantile marine carries the bulk of the tonnage of the world, she 
must have special facilities in ship-building, in the number and 
capacity of her seafaring population — not forgetting her Scotch 
engineers — and in her experience of carrying on foreign trade. This 
superiority must give her great advantages over all other nations in 
effectually working inland waterways. It has therefore always 
seemed to me from the first time I began to study the question — 
some thirty years ago — that this country ought, more than any 
other, to have looked first, I do not say only, to the great river 
systems of the world ; and yet I am sorry to say that, looking back 
at the history of the expansion of the Empire, this elementary 
principle has been too often forgotten. I do not like to make such 
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a bioad statement without supportiiig it, andat the risk of diverging 
a little from the Paper, I will give two striking instances. I take 
the first from our prolonged straggles with Spain. We expended 
enormous energy in conquering, all over the world, regions that 
belonged to her — some being valuable, but others proving to be 
burdensome ; so much so indeed, that, at the end even of success- 
ful wars, we repeatedly gave them back ; and yet we never made any 
carefdlly premeditated and continuous attempt to gain possession of 
what would have been to us by far her most valuable possession. 
I allude to the magnificent system of waterways which finds its mouth 
on the Biver Plate. There was, of course, the 1807 expedition ; but 
the casual improvident way in which this was organised was only 
matched by the calm manner in which Parliament and the country 
sat down under what was, no doubt, a rather serious reverse, but 
what we should nowadays call ^* an unfortunate incident," and which 
we should try to repair as soon as possible. We had at that parti- 
cular time extraordinary opportunities. The Monroe doctrine had not 
been invented ; we had, a year or two before, gained the supremacy 
of the seas at Trafidgar, and the South American Colonies were pre- 
paring their great revolt against Spain. If we had only taken the 
trouble and had had the good sense to secure to them their municipal 
and provincial institutions, we should now have had under our flag, 
for nearly a century past, what I look upon as one of the most 
promising countries of the world. Then, coming to more modem 
times, have we folio v^ed this principle of looking after great water- 
ways ? For more than sixty years we have been harassing China 
with demands on matters of detail — I do not say unjustly — 
demands which she has always postponed, then generally conceded, 
and then invariably evaded. Now, it has struck me for some 
time past, and still more daring the last twelve months — for I 
travelled 8,000 miles in the interior of China last year — that 
if^ during the earlier portion of those sixty years, we had con- 
centrated our attention on the great waterways of the Yangtse 
and the West Biver, we might — without any serious friction in 
Europe, with no more Anglo-Chinese wars than we have had, and 
without assuming any serious burden of territorial acquisition — 
have established there a predominant and permanent position, 
which would have given us all we desire, and which would have 
saved us not only much past trouble, but the more serious troubles 
which are now inevitable in the fature. I have spoken of the 
earlier period, because, after our occupation of Egypt in 1882, or 
perhaps, rather, after Germany entered the colonial field for 
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'^ World-Empire " in 1884, there might have been difiSonlties in 
Europe which there would not have been between 1840 and 1884. 
Now, coming to quite modem times, it may be said that now, at 
any rate, the general public is convinced of the value of such 
waterways, because, in the continent of Africa, out of the four 
great river systems there, we have acquired possession or control of 
three, or so much of them as is worth having. I am afiraid I cannot 
** lay the flattering unction to my soul " that the general public have 
thereby proved themselves alive to the importance of the principle 
which I urge ; inasmuch as the acquisition of two of these three 
systems has not been due to Parliamentary action, but to the action 
of Chartered Companies. In regard to one of these rivers — ^the 
Niger — I shall say nothing ; for this is a subject which I never 
discuss in public — or, indeed, in private ; but, in regard to the 
Zambezi, all must admit, whether they agree with the Bhodesian 
policy or not, that unless the South African Company had been 
created, and energetically pushed northwards, Lord Salisbury could 
not have found in his diplomatic armoury the weapons necessai^ 
to carry bis negotiations with Portugal to a successful conclusion 
in 1891. Thus there is still a valuable work to be done in educating 
the outside public as to the importance to this country of acquiring, 
maintaining, and above all developing the great river systems of 
the world ; and I think that Major Gibbons will do good service if 
he will carry his lecture, with his photographs, throughout this 
country and deliver it wherever they will listen to him. 

Major Gibbons terminated his address with an eloquent appeal 
for the consolidation of the Empire, with special reference to these 
new African Dependencies. I think we can assure him that no 
call to consolidate the Empire, either as relates to these Depen- 
dencies, or in regard to other and more vital questions, will ever 
iiail to find an echo within the walls of this Institute. For the 
last twenty years or so, the spirit of what is generally called 
Imperialism has been mainly occupied — and I think rightly 
occupied — with the expansion of the Empire. But I fancy that 
most thoughtful minds now realise— especially after the lessons 
of the last fifteen months — that, for some years to come, true 
Imperialism must concern itself solely with consolidating the 
Empire, under penalty of its dropping to pieces for want of 
adequate organisation. The really vital question — I mean, of course, 
the federating of the self-governing communities throughout Her 
Majesty's Dominions — does not directly arise out of the Paper ; but, 
inasmuch as ii::s Institute has always been the home and the 
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nnrsery of the federal idea, I think perhaps you will forgiye me. 
if, occupying the chair at our first meeting in the twentieth, 
century, I conclude with the expression of a fervent, and even, 
passionate, hope that this great measure of Imperial Federation — 
which, personally, I look upon as a step towards the far-distant, but, 
I hope, not unattainable, unity of mankind— may find its full 
consummation even in the time of many of us who have already 
passed the zenith of our lives. 

Mr. A. Shabfe, C.B. (Commissioner and Consul-General for 
British Central Africa): At this late hour my remarks must 
necessarily be brief. After hearing Major Gibbons's Paper we can 
only be of one opinion, namely, that the journey he has undertaken 
has been a very elaborate, a very lengthy, and an extraordinarily 
successful one. He did not go in for record-breaking, but laid him- 
self out for really practical and useful work. There is nothing like 
actual experience in deciding on such matters as the navigability 
of African rivers, and this Major Gibbons has had; and when, 
therefore, he tells us that great lengths of the reaches of the Upper 
Zambezi are navigable, we can, I think, have full confidence in his 
opinion. The country with which I am acquainted, and in which 
I have lived for some years past — the British Central African Protec- 
torate — is not exactly on the line of Major Gibbons*s route ; but I 
know intimately parts of the Zambezi to which he has referred. 
The Loangwa river I descended some ten years ago, in canoes from 
the village of Muliro, about 100 miles north of the Zambezi, to its 
junction with that river ; and although not a navigable river for 
the whole of that distance, the lower portion, up to the foot of the 
rapids, a distance of forty to fifty miles, is easily navigable, by stem- 
wheel steamers of light draught, during the greater part of the 
year. The result, as described by the lecturer, of an unavoidably 
expensive system of land transport further north, by means of 
native carriers, is what is invariably experienced when any part of 
Central Africa is newly developed. As trade springs up and transport 
increases the natives quickly find that it is more to their advantage 
to do transport work than plantation work, and consequently, when 
a large increase of transport takes place, the men who are actually 
developing the resources of the country suffer, in the first instance, 
from a scarcity of labour. I think the lecturer is perhaps a little 
too sanguine in the matter of controlling the current of the Lower 
Zambezi. We have had some bitter experiences on the Shir4 
river of the difficulty of dealing with such enormous forces as 
great river currents and sandbanks, and I am afc^id that anything 
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in the shape of embankments made daring the dry season would 
be entirely annihilated during the floods; but at present there 
already is an easily practicable line of transport to the Eebrabasa 
Bapids, and regular steamers run up from Chinde as far as Tete. 
I have no doubt that as Northern Rhodesia develops, and the 
mining districts immediately south of the Zambezi are opened up, 
we shall see the traffic of the Zambezi enormously increased ; and I 
only hope the one effect of the Paper may be to draw greater 
attention to the magnificent waterways we have in those regions. 

Sib Fbedebigk Young, K.C.M.G. : In your opening remarks, 
Mr. Chairman, you referred not only to the value of exploration, but 
to the importance of the explorer being able to select and direct the 
right men to aid him in the work. As one of that distinguished band, 
we may, I am sure, class Major St. Hill Gibbons. It is not the first 
time we have had the pleasure of welcoming him on this platform. 
It happened that, on May 10, 1898, he gave us a very interesting 
lecture on his explorations in Marotseland ; on which occasion I 
had the honour of being in the chair. Since then — two years and 
seven months ago — he has performed another wonderful journey, 
some of the interesting particulars of which he has given us to-night. 
Personally I take great interest in one part of the description he has 
given of the Zambezi, because I have taken a rather prominent part, 
and happen to have some interest, in the exploitation of a large 
tract of country north of the Zambezi. The North Chartered 
Company (of which I am the chairman) has a station at Tete, and 
one of our great difficulties is that of land transport, dependent as 
we are on native carriers. This is no doubt one of the difficulties 
which will be remedied in course of time, especially as the navigation 
of the Zambezi is improved, and the countiy is opened up by good 
roads. I have been very much impressed with the Paper generaUy 
we have heard to-night, and particularly with the eloquent perora- 
tion in which-Major Gibbons looks forward to the time when the 
Empire will be consolidated into one great confederacy. In this 
noble aspiration I most cordially sympathise and agree with him. 
Besponding to a vote of thanks, proposed by the Chairman, 
Major Gibbons said : I can assure you, speaking for myself, that 
if the preparation and delivery of a Paper is any trouble, that 
trouble is amply compensated by the fact of its being appreciated 
in the way you lead me to believe it is. If my humble efforts in 
any way contribute towards instilling in the minds of the public the 
practical idea of consolidating the Empire and of utilising nature's 
waterways, I shall be amply rewarded. In reference to Mr. 

H 
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Sharpe*8 remarks, I may say that when I spoke about the Zambezi 
being easily diverted into a single channel, I did not mean easily in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word ; but, in a comparative sense, I 
was suggesting it would be feasible or worth while to endeavour to 
turn the various small streams of the Zambezi into one stream by 
means of sandbanks bolstered up by wood, and at present, no doubt, 
we are not prepared to go further. In the future the Zambezi 
must be a very important waterway. There will, no doubt, be a 
Zambezi Conservancy ; and we may look forward to concrete work, 
which will, I think, resist any stream the Zambezi can bring down. 
I have now the pleasure of proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Oeorge 
Taubman Goldie for presiding. It is a great gratification to me 
that he should have so kindly consented to take the chair, for in 
making an effort to impress on the public the importance of progress 
in Africa we could have no more fitting chairman than one who 
has taken so eminent a part in that direction. 
The Chairman briefly responded, and the meeting terminated. 
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An Afternoon Meeting was held in the Library of the Institute, 
on Thursday, January 17, 1901, Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B., in 
the chair, when Captain J. E. Bemier of Quebec, read a Paper 
on 

A CANADIAN POLAR EXPEDITION.^ 

In this Paper the Author, as a Canadian, expressed his gratifica- 
tion at having an opportunity afforded him of explaining, in the 
Metropolis of the Empire, his plans for exploring the unknown 
portions of the Arctic Basin and reaching the highest possible 
latitude, sailing through the Strait of Behring. He urged that both 
Arctic and Antarctic exploration was of great importance for 
scientific purposes, and it would be an evil day for Great Britain 
and Canada when they ceased to take part in what had become a 
competition between all the foremost nations of the world. After 
describing the experiences of former explorers, with the aid of nume- 
rous maps, charts, diagrams, and illustrations, which were thrown 
on the screen. Captain Bemier explained the plan of his proposed 
expedition as follows : — I propose to build a special vessel, about 
800 tons register, with a party of scientific men and the best seamen 
obtainable. Guided by the experience of Captain De Long, Dr. 
Nansen, Prof. Nordenskjold, Prof. Baron Toll, Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, and other eminent men of England and America, I believe 
that we can undertake this voyage with certitude that the result 
will be of some benefit to our fellow-men, and to science and 
commerce in general. We would sail from Vancouver or Victoria, 
calling at St. Michael or Port Clarence to send our last despatches 
and take in the balance of our stores. Entering the Strait of 
Behring in about July, following the coast of Siberia, and entering 
the ice between 170 and 165 degrees east, as its state may permit 
we will push north as far as possible in August and September, 
dropping buoys with records at intervals to test the ice drift. We 
propose to send one small balloon messenger every month with 
records, when the wind suits, so that the world at large may get 
news of the expedition. Every balloon will have a copy of the 
records in the former balloons. All possible photographs of every- 
thing we see will be taken, and kites will be used for long-distance 
photos, so that we can see in fine weather the leads. Sound- 
ings, dredgings, and other scientific observations will be recorded. 

^ A copy of the Paper itself is preserved in the Library, and is always avail- 
able for reference. 
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Once in the hands of Jack Frost we would prepare for the worst ; 
with snitable appliances it is known that we can run long distances 
on the packed ice, during its proper season. In our second spring 
and sununer we would make two different routes, one in the north- 
east direction and the other in a south-west direction, with stations 
at different places, so that we can keep in communication with the 
ship with wireless telegraphy, and gun-signals when weather permits. 
The route will be staffed ; the staffs will be hollow and part of them 
filled with condensed provisions, each one bearing a number and a 
record, so that the passage of each party will be recorded. At the 
fifty miles station soundings and weather records will be taken at 
intervals, and other observations will be made. When in the 
neighbourhood of the pole the north-east route will be extended to one 
or two more stations, as we may require, always keeping in communi- 
cation with the ship and the stations. In this way I think we can 
reach 90 degrees north with certainty. We know that dogs are the 
horses of the Arctic, and we shall have a small number of them, just 
sufficient to haul our material and stores. Having three years before 
us we may count on a natural increase in the number. We must 
have also several boats, one in section in case the ship should be 
lost. But some of these boats must be small and portable, so that 
they can be used for crossing openings which are sometimes 
numerous ; but as we shall not be in a hurry, we can take our time, 
and we know we have our ship to fall back upon when necessary. 
In all directions in which man has penetrated to the uttermost 
northern point of the north he has met the sea. Will Great Britain 
and Canada reap this fruit, or shall we allow other countries to antici- 
pate us ? It is in Canada's most northern limit, and we are bound 
in our own interests to attempt it. We Canadians are willing to 
sacrifice a good deal, and I hope we shall undertake it. What we 
learn from the Mother-Country we are ready to return with interest ; 
and what a grand voyage it would be to start from Canada via the 
North Pole to England, coming back with a precious cargo of. 
records of the unknown parts of the Polar Regions ! Our friend, 
Commander Robert Scott, with the Discovery, will do the same in 
the Antarctic Sea. If I turn my back to Captain Scott on leaving, 
I hope it will only be for a short time, when we shall meet again, 
each with a fine record. I must say here that, in 1896, I proposed 
two plans. Plan No. 1 by the Strait of Behring, and plan No. 2 by 
Franz-Joseph Land to the Pole, and returning to Spitzbergen ; but 
the Quebec Geographical Society preferred plan No. 1, believing it 
would achieve better results. 
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Discussion. 

The Bt. Hon. Lord Stbathcona, G.O.M.G., said they would 
have the more confidence in Captain Bemier's scheme from the 
lucid manner in which he had explained it. He had not had the 
pleasure of Captain Bemier's acquaintance himself in Canada, but 
he had a letter of recommendation with regard to him from one of 
the Canadian Ministers of the Crown, who knew him well, and 
believed that if anybody was to reach the North Pole, Captain 
Bemier was the man fitted to do it. No one could have a higher 
appreciation of officers of the Navy than he (Lord Strathcona) had ; 
but he did think, as regarded an enterprise of this character, that 
those who had been accustomed to travel in a country like Canada, 
especially in the northern parts of Canada, had the best chance of 
success. He had had some experience himself of travel in those 
regions, with the thermometer as low as anything that had been 
mentioned in the lecture. He had travelled with the thermometer 
at 50° or 60° below zero, which was pretty low, and yet he had been 
able to move about without much discomfort — he might say with- 
out discomfort, and without the necessity of wearing furs to any 
great extent. With the thermometer at that level there was 
absolutely no wind, and on account of the dryness of the atmo- 
sphere the cold was not so much felt as here. He did not under- 
stand Captain Bemier came here asking financial aid, but he hoped 
he might have the means of carrying out his expedition, in which 
they would all wish him God-speed. It was a good and proper 
thing that Captain Bernier as a Canadian should desire to get to 
the North Pole for the honour of Canada, the Mother Country, and 
the Empire. He begged to propose a hearty vote of thanks to 
Captain Bernier for his address. 

The Chairman said he might, perhaps, say a few words on the 
method of reaching the unknown north polar area. It had always 
been a great point, for the last century, to discover the North- West 
Passage or to reach the North Pole. These attempts were long 
looked upon by wiser heads in the community as great folly ; but 
the gallant struggles of past centuries had resulted in the most 
important discoveries and in great benefits to mankind. The 
search for the Philosopher's Stone led to discoveries of the greatest 
importance, and was indeed the source and origin of modem 
chemistry. The search for Prester John opened the trade of the 
world to China and Africa. The search« for Eldorado opened to 
us the vast valley of the Amazon with all its riches. The search for 
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the North-West Passage poured millions into this country 
through the whaling operations which followed the discoveries of 
Boss and Parry. In the same way, the search for the North Pole, 
though the Pole itself was of no value whatever, would lead to dis- 
coveries of the utmost value to science and applied science. It was 
by slow degrees, the history of which was most deeply interesting, 
that we discovered the secret we now know — the secret of the Polar 
Begions. The first inkling we had of that great line of heavy ice 
described by the lecturer was received from Parry. He remembered 
asking Parry where that heavy ice had come from, and he replied, 
" My boy, it is for you and those long after you to find that out." 
He remembered also Osbom coming back from his famous journey 
and telling him how he had climbed with the greatest difficulty 
from the floe over which he had travelled to another of the most 
portentous size and weight. It immediately struck him (the 
Chairman) that the floe was a continuation of the heavy ice seen 
by Parry. Then came the stories told by M'Clure, M'Glintock, 
Mecham, Collinson, and others ; but still the question was not under- 
stood. Osbom thought the matter could only be explained by the 
ice being confined in a sea surrounded by land. He himself was 
inclined to the same belief, for he could not understand otherwise 
how the Esquimaux had travelled from Siberia to Melville Island 
and Greenland ; but it was reserved for Sir Oeorge Nares's expedition 
to explain the whole story. There were the great rivers of Siberia 
pouring their waters into the unknown area on their side, and the 
Gulf Stream coming up ; and on the other side this tremendous 
ice. Obviously there was a great flow from one hemisphere to 
another, which explained the whole story of that heavy ice along 
the coast of America. He had said, twenty-three years ago, we 
should find a deep ocean to the north of Franz-Joseph Land, and a 
drift from the Siberian side to the American side which would 
carry a vessel across. Nansen was not aware he had said this when 
he matured the same idea, but he had alluded to his theory in the 
preface to the Norwegian edition of his work. So now we knew 
that, by entering the ice from the Siberian side, a vessel would be 
drifted down to the east of Greenland. Nansen entered it and was 
perfectly successful; his voyage proved that the deep sea 
he had discovered continued far to the north, because his 
ship came down to the coast of Spitzbergen. There was an 
immense width from Siberia to Greenland, down which all ice must 
come, which was to the north of the '^ Fram." Therefore Captain 
Bemier was correct in supposing that if he entered the ice a good 
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deal nearer to Behring Straits he would drift across this vast 
unknown ocean on a line considerably north of the line along which 
Nansen had drifted. Four years ago he (the Chairman) pointed 
out certain desiderata in the Arctic Regions, the principal of which 
was such an expedition as Captain Bemier now proposed. It was 
therefore an immense satisfaction to him, waiting as he had done 
for some one to undertake the work, when Captain Bemier came to 
him and told him that, having studied the subject for upwards of 
twenty years, he had come to the same conclusion. Captain 
Bemier had, he believed, thought the matter out with great care, 
and he considered that Captain Bemier's conclusions were perfectly 
correct. He wished him every possible success. It would, he 
hoped, be Canada that would complete the work in these regions. 
He remembered Lord Dufferin claiming that the North Pole was 
part of the Canadian Dominion. Captain Bemier had the same 
feeling, and he hoped to explore that part of his own country, 
which ought not to remain any longer unknown. 

The Hon. B. B. Dobell (Canada) thought they had all been 
deeply interested in the lecture. He would like to ask one question, 
and that was — Could they depend upon the drift upon the 
northern sea being regular and permanent ? 

Captain Bebnieb thought that, for the reasons he had stated in 
his lecture, they might absolutely count upon it. He wished to 
thank the audience for their kind attention to his address, and also 
for their vote of thanks. 

Sir Fbedebick Young, E.C.M.Q., proposing a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, observed that they must all have been profoundly 
interested in Captain Bemier's lecture. He was delighted to see 
in the chair on this occasion the distinguished President of the 
Boyal Geographical Society, of which he himself had been a 
member for many years. On behalf of the Boyal Colonial Institute, 
he wished to say, in explanation, that one reason why the present 
lecture was delivered at that Institute, rather than at the rooms of 
the Geographical Society, was that the Colonial Institute claimed to 
represent the whole of the Colonies and the Empire, and though 
Colonial expansion had not yet embraced the North Pole, which 
had not yet been included within the Empire, they hoped that before 
long Canada might realise her aspirations, and be able to claim it 
as coming within the boundaries of the Dominion. The Institute 
herefore gladly accepted the Paper on its being offered by Captain 
Bemier. 
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FOURTH ORDINABY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fourth Ordinary General Meetmg of the Session was held 
at the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M^tropole, on Tuesday, February 
12, 1901, when Mr. T. H. Whitehead (M.L.C., Hong Kong) read a 
Paper on " The Expansion of Trade with China." 

Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, G.G.M.G., a member of the Council 
of the Institute, presided. 

The minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meetmg 17 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 4 Resident, IS Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 
John K. C Chesshiret Gilbert H, Leeson, William Smart, Herbert L, Way* 

Non*Resident Fellows : — 

Bev, Arthur C. Buss, M,A. (Cyprus), John B. Dawson (Trinidad), J, M. M, 
Dunlop (Lagos), George L. Galpin, M.D,, F.B.C,S. (Cape Colony), Lionel B, 
Harris (Transvaal), J, Harwin (NataV), David M, Jacobs (Bhodesia), George 
E. Murray, M,B., FM.C.S. (Transvaal), Bichard B, Nash (Bhodesia), Henry 
Noyes*. (Victoria), Lt-Colonel Thomas C. Peakman (Cape CoUmy), Henry 
Leonard Pu>ckle (New South Wales), James G. Scott, CLE, (Burma). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, both from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibmak : It is not possible for a Meeting of the Royal 
Colonial Institute to take place at this juncture without some 
reference being made to the overwhelming loss which the British 
Empire has so recently sustained. I shall, however, best consult 
your feelings on the matter, as well as my own, by introducing the 
subject in very few words. Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute 
cannot be unmindful of the fact that the Institute was founded 
during her late Majesty's reign. It was by her gracious permission 
that more than thirty years ago we assumed the title of "Royal " 
Colonial Institute, and a few years after that Her Majesty authorised 
the issue of her Charter of Incorporation, in recognition, as is 
stated of the fact that since its establishment the Institute had 
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Beduloasly pursued the objects for which it was founded, and with 
the desire of encouraging a design so laudable and salutary. The 
objects of this Institute can be summed up in two words — two 
words which constitute its motto — " United Empire." It has from 
its earliest days sedulously sought to knit together various compo- 
nent parts of this great Empire, and that this great object has been 
successfully carried out is recognised in all parts of the Colonial 
Empire. You know as well as I do that in no part of the Empire 
has the great loss to which I have referred been more deeply felt 
than in the Colonies. It was in the Colonies that a year or so ago 
there was that great outburst of enthusiasm in support of the 
Throne in its endeavours to suppress the war which is still afflicting 
us. That feeling had a most marked effect upon everything con- 
nected with British interests, and I need not say that in all our 
minds we believe that great manifestation of feeling was as much 
as anything personal to the Sovereign on the throne. Ladies and 
gentlemen, that feeling of loyalty will, we feel quite certain, be con- 
tinued under the reign of His Majesty the King. There are 
innumerable instances to show that the King has from the first 
taken the greatest possible interest in, and has had the greatest 
possible sympathy with, all that takes place in his Colonies; 
and that that feeling at the present time has lost none of its force 
is evidenced by the fact that, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
trials the Boyal Family have recently experienced, the Duke of 
Cornwall and York is, in accordance with the wishes of our late 
Queen, to proceed with his tour to the Australian Colonies and New 
Zealand, in order to show to those Colonies and to Canada the 
feeUng of the Throne and of the people of this country with 
reference to the way they came to the front in connection with the 
war in South Africa. It is not necessary to say anything more, 
except to inform you that, feeling we were doing what every single 
member of the Institute would wish us to do, the Council has laid 
at the foot of the Throne an address with reference to the recent 
great bereavement, and I cannot do better than close by reading 
that address, and I will ask you to stand while I read it. 

The audience upstanding, the Chairman read the address as 
follows :— 

To the King*s Most Excellent Majesty. 

The Council and Fellows of the Boyal Colonial Institute desire 
humbly to express their profound sorrow at the deeply lamented 
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death of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, our late illustrious and 
beloved Sovereign, who was always mindful of the welfare and 
happiness of her people, not only in these Isles, but in the most 
remote parts of her dominions, and under whose wise and beneficent 
rule the Empire developed to such an extent as to make the 
Victorian age for ever memorable as a period of unexampled 
progress and prosperity. 

The Council and Fellows earnestly pray that, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, Your Majesty may long be spared in health 
and happiness to preside over the destinies of a loyal and united 
people. 

Given under the Common Seal of the Boyal Colonial Institute 
this Twenty-ninth day of January one thousand nine hundred and 
one. 

GeOEQB TaUBMAN GoLDIE, \ nr l 

©Chairman of the Day. ^'^*'^' 
pREDEBicK Young, 
Vice-President. 
J. S. O'HaliiORAN, Secretary 



of the 
Council. 



The Chaibmak : We now proceed to the business of the evening, 
which is to hear a paper by Mr. Whitehead on ** The Expansion of 
Trade with China." I need only mention that Mr. Whitehead has 
had a long career in the East, especially in Hong Eong, where he 
represents one of the principal banking institutions. He is also a 
member of the Legislative Council of the Colony, and has taken a 
keen interest in all that tends to promote British interests in the 
Far East. 

Mr. T. H. Whitehead then read a Paper on 



THE EXPANSION OF TEADE WITH CHINA. 

China's Unopened Tbade Maekets. 

Hong Kong, small as a dot on the ocean, adjacent to the borders 
of the Chinese empire, affords some indication of the possibilities of 
expansion. The island covers an area of about 29 square miles, 
and was ceded to Great Britain in 1841. With its bare granite 
rocks Hong Kong was then wholly unproductive, without trade, no 
roads, and its only inhabitants were a few fishermen. Now it has 
a substantial trade, good roads, a population of some 250,000, 
and, notwithstanding the disadvantages of the system — out of 
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date and not up to the needs of the times — of Crown Colony 
government, which so far as Hong Eong is concerned denies 
the ratepayers any voice in the management of the municipal 
aflfairs of the city, its shipping industry is very extraordinary. 
In the matter of tonnage of vessels, inwards and outwards, it 
ranks higher than Glasgow, and is almost on the level of Liver- 
pool. According to official returns for the year 1899 the figures 
were : London 29,918,000 tons, Liverpool 18,837,000, Hong Kong 
18,101,000; while Glasgow, next in importance in the United 
Kingdom, had only 7,485,000 tons. 

Dr. E. J. Eitel, in his ** History of the Colony of Hong Kong," on 
August 22, 1895, wrote : — 

The fulcrum of the world's balance of power has shifted from the West 
to the East, from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. ... It requires no 
prophet's gift to see that the politics of the near future centre in the East, 
and that the problems of the Far East will be solved on the Pacific main. 
Contests will be sure to arise, and in these contests Hong Eong will be 
one of the stations most important for the general strength of the British 
Empire. Here, even more than in its bearing upon the Asiatic problem, 
hes the real importance of Hong Kong. . . . Hong Kong will yet have a 
prominent place in the future of the British Empire. 

When an attempt is made to speak about China, the oldest and 
in some respects the greatest empire in existence, with a venerable 
and historic civilisation, and about her intelligent, hardy, sober, 
ingenious, enterprising, thrifty, and industrious people, it is per- 
plexing to decide where to begin, and it is difficult to determine 
where to stop. The population of the Chinese Empire is estimated 
at 400,000,000, or not far short of the number of the entire popula- 
tion of Europe, while the area of China proper and her dependent 
territories, viz. Manchuria, Mongolia, Thibet, Jungaria, and East 
Turkestan, extends to about 4,200,000 square miles, or rather more 
than one-twelfth part of the entire land surface of the globe. The 
area of the Chinese Empire is about thirty-five times larger than the 
area of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and it is 
difficult to form an adequate idea of its vastness. The great majority 
of the natives are essentially industrial and commercial, notwith- 
standing the impediments which surroimd the transport of produce 
and the interchange of merchandise of every description. In the 
markets of the Chinese Empire — many of which in the interior 
are not yet tapped — there is to be found an outlet not only for 
British but for the whole world's surplus products. The area 
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of the province of Szechaen alone is 167,000 square miles, &nd 
its population is estimated at about 68,000,000. 



Scant Knowledge at Home. 

During six months* sojourn in England and Scotland circum^ 
stances have brought me into contact with a large number of 
people. Speaking generally, it is perfectly evident that popular 
knowledge in Great Britain as to the immense issues at stake in 
China is of the most elementary kind, and hardly any means exist 
for educating the people on this question. Lord Bosebery when 
Prime Minister rightly predicted that " the Far Eastern Question is 
one which, in its essential importance and the magnitude of the 
interests concerned, bids fair to overshadow all other subjects of 
international debate." It is of supreme importance that the China 
League, in dealing with the responsible work which it has com- 
menced, should, in a measure, follow the methods of the Navy 
League, a body whose services to the Empire cannot be over- 
estimated. By so doing it would be the more likely to accomplish 
its object. But it is most essential also that Chambers of Com- 
merce and other public institutions throughout the United Kingdom 
should lend their cordial co-operation and active support to this 
most important movement. Such action would do much to educate, 
and would in time tend to create a sound public opinion. Li conse- 
quence of the present state of parties in Great Britain it is principally 
by the weight of public opinion that the Government in office for 
the time being can be influenced to adopt a clearly defined and 
continuous line of policy on a question of such magnitude. There 
can hardly be said to be any public opinion at home regarding the 
British Empire's extensive commercial interests in the Far East. 
Consequently successive Governments have not for a long period 
followed any decided line of action. Their policy has been one of 
waiting on events, and if this is allowed to go on it may ultimately 
lead to grave complications or the sacrifice of our interests in that 
part of the world. 

FoBBiGN Trade: China, Japan, and India. 

China*s foreign trade has increased from about £41,800,000 in 
1870 to about £70,000,000 in 1899. 

Japan's foreign trade has increased from about £7,700,000 in 
1869 to about £44,400,000 in 1899. 
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British India's trade has increased from about £89,000,000 in 
1869 to about £120,700,000 in 1899. 



The Fobeign Tbade of China, American, British, German, 

Japanese, and Russian. 

British commercial supremacy has hitherto been conspicuous in 
the markets of Asia, but the fact should not be lost sight of that the 
British people have enjoyed the advantage of being pioneers in 
those markets. According to the Imperial Maritime Customs 
returns, China's foreign trade for 1899 aggregated about £70,000,000 ; 
and in this, including India, Canada, the Australian Commonwealth, 
and our other Colonies, the trade under the British flag shared to 
the extent of about £48,000,000 — that is to say, 62 per cent, of the 
total, while that of all the other countries in Europe and America 
combined amounted to £27,000,000, or 88 per cent, of the whole. 
The value of the *' carrying trade " in foreign imports for 1899 aggre- 
gated Hk. taels 278,756,000 and was divided between the following 
flags : — 

British . . . . Hk. taels 157,585,000 or 68 % 



German . 
Japanese . 
American . 
Boseian . 
Other Countries 



30,501,000 or 13 % 

24,940,000 or 11 % 

2,488,000 or 1-07% 

149,000 or -06 % 

16,253,000 or 6*87% 

100% 



These percentages are reckoned after deducting the Chinese share 
from the total of the trade. 

The shares taken by Britain, Japan, Germany, Eussia, and 
America in the carrying trade between the Treaty Ports of China 
in 1899 were as follows : — 





Tonnage 


Export Duties 


Outward 

Tonnage 

dues paid 


Tonnage 


Coa^t Trade 




Outward 


paid 


Inward 


duties paid 






Taels 


Taels 




Taels 


Britain . • 


8,307,000 


3,493,000 


76,000 


8,313,000 


1,110,000 


Japan . 


705,000 


144,000 


7,000 


706,000 


36,000 


Germany 


459,000 


334,000 


9,000 


469,000 


94,000 


Bussia . 


87.000 


8,000 


2,000 


90,000 


3,000 


America 


30,000 


4,000 


1,000 


15,000 


1,000 



After deducting from the total, viz. 28,275,615 tons, the Chinese 
share, viz. 8,788,880 tons, in the carrying trade, outwards and 
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imoards, between the Treaty Ports of China in 1899, the tonnage 
and the percentages of the said five flags were as follows : — 



British 

Japanese • • • • 

German 

BuBsian 

American . . • . 



Total Tonnage 



16,620,630 

1,411,748 

928,420 

176,700 

44,209 



Percentage 



85 % 

7 % 

6 o/o 

•90 % 

•28 % 



China's Besoubces, Men, Matebuii, &c. 

To describe even in the most succinct form the immense resources 
of China, in men, in agriculture, in variety of climate, in febcilities 
for transport by water, <&o., would fill a somewhat big volume; 
while the mineral wealth of the country is enormous, even when 
compared with Europe as a whole. 

It may be useful to quote Sir Eobert Hart's words in connection 
with concessions obtained from the Chinese Government. In the 
North American Beview for January 1901 ho wrote : — 

As for those who wish to improve communications, buOd railroads, 
open mines, and start various industries, they too should remember that 
their eagerness to supply does not necessarily mean a corresponding 
demand, and that whatever they do take in hand can only be a success 
provided native sentiment and prejudices are studied and shown con- 
sideration for. 

The syndicates which handle concessions owe it to their shareholders 
to see that their title is not only legally indisputable but locally accept- 
able ; otherwise failure must be, and dividends need not be, looked for. 
The motto of the Chinese trader is to live and let live, and his trading 
strength lies mainly in combination, an inherited science of business 
organisation, safe for its members and not harmful to their clients ; and 
he is quite a match for the foreigner whose aim is to cut the ground from 
under his neighbour's feet, and whose commercial gospel is that competi- 
tion is the life of trade. 

Abolition op Likin : How to incbease China's Revenue. 

Likin is one of many inland taxes charged by the native 
officials at the various barriers created for the purpose on the 
inland waters, rivers, canals, creeks, &c. It is imposed on practi- 
cally every kind of merchandise and goods. There is scarcely any 
limit to the number of times likin may be levied throughout the 
same province, and the amount of the levy is generally measured 
by the greed of the collecting official. These extortionate inland 
taxes have hitherto hampered trade most seriously. In many in- 
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stances they have stifled its legitimate growth, and until abolished 
will ontinue to do so. Professor Giles's definition of likin is as 
follows : — 

A tax, originally of one cash per tael on all sales, volnntarily imposed 
upon themselves by the people, with a view of making up the deficiency 
in the land tax of China caused by the Taiping BebelHon, &c. • . . often 
called the war tax. 

The abolition of likin, and the question of the revised tariff to be 
substituted, were referred in the autumn of 1899 by the Chinese 
Government to a special Commission consisting of Sir Eobert Hart 
and two Chinese officials of high rank. The Commission was 
directed to make full inquiries into this important question, and 
to report. In Peking in May 1900 Sir Eobert Hart, in the course 
of a lengthy interview, informed me that the Commission had 
accomplished much useful work, and that he hoped the members 
would be able to complete their Beport before he returned to Europe 
this spring. The so-called " Boxer ** troubles broke out in North 
China in June 1900, and on that account the Beport may be 
delayed, as the papers and voluminous returns from the provincial 
officials concerning likin, &c., were doubtless burned at the same 
time as Sir Bobert's official chambers, and most of the Customs 
records. 

The removal of inland taxation would forthwith lead to the 
opening up of new markets and to a large augmentation in trade. 
As a quid pro quo the European Powers can safely concede to 
China a substantial increase in the tariff now in force on imports 
under treaty. But the increase should be granted on one condition 
only, viz., that the likin tax and every other inland tax, levy, or charge 
of whatever nature on trade should be abolished. The payment of 
the one increased tax in place of likin and all inland taxation on 
merchandise, to be fixed in a new treaty, should be definite and 
final. One single payment should allow all merchandise of what- 
ever nationality to be moved, shipped, and transpor.ted throughout 
the whole of China and her dependencies, including Manchuria — 
that is, from any one part of China to any other part, however remote 
— without further charge of any kind whateW, and the payment of 
the revised tariff should exempt merchandise from taxation after 
its arriva]|^t destination. It should be arranged beforehand that 
the revenue from the revised tariff shall be divided proportion- 
ately between the Central and the Provincial Governments. This 
is most important, because when likin and inland taxation are 
abolished it is essential that the local officials should have the 
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requisite revenue to carry on the administration of the Provinces. 
The new treaty should contain a stipulation that the increased 
tariff shall be collected and administered by the Imperial Maritime 
Customs. This department has rendered the most invaluable 
service to the Gentral Government and to foreign trade ever since 
it was established in 1859. The fact of the new increased tariff 
being collected by the Imperial Maritime Customs would be a 
sufficient guarantee that the money would be honestly administered. 
The consequent large increase in work would necessitate a consider- 
able increase in the staff of the Maritime Customs, but no doubt a 
number of the likin and other officials could be employed. The 
Maritime Customs is the only honest department of the Chinese 
Administration, and in its ranks there is the nucleus of the very 
best material for the ultimate formation of a Civil Service for the 
Chinese Empire. From an increased volume of trade, on which 
would be charged the revised and increased tariff, China and the 
Chinese people would derive immense benefit. 

The removal of likin would give freedom of trade to all countries 
in the largest unopened markets in the world, and the reform 
could not fail to bring about a great general expansion in exports 
from China. Any expansion in exports would enrich China's in- 
dustrious and frugal millions, and would enable them to buy 
increasingly of imports from the outside world's markets. So soon 
as likin is thoroughly abolished, foreign trade with China will 
expand almost immeasurably, with substantial advantage to Imperial 
and Provincial revenues, while the internal and interport triade will 
also increase commensurately. 

The speedy abolition of inland taxes and levies on trade would 
be a difficult step to effect in isolated parts of China. It might 
be practicable in and near to the Treaty Ports, but in other parts 
of the country the merchant and the trader relieved of paying 
likin would, according to previous experience in the matter of 
« Transit passes," be boycotted and thus be imable to sell his goods. 
The change must necessarily be very gradual, but in view of the 
general benefit the fact that there are difficulties to be surmounted 
should not be allowed to stand in the way of the reform being 
entered upon. The time is most opportune for insisting upon the 
gradual abolition of likin and inland taxation on trade, as well as 
upon the actual opening up of the inland waterways A China to 
steam navigation on equal terms to all nations. Great Britain 
can do more to help in these matters than any other Power, and 
she still enjoys by far the largest share of the China trade. 
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Te&ritobial Intbgbity of Ohina, and Fbbedoh of Trade. 

American, Oerman, Japanese, and British interests in China are 
principally commercial. Therefore we should strive for freedom of 
trade throughout China and her dependent territories, including 
Manchuria ; in other words, for the ** open door " and the territorial 
integrity of the Chinese Empire. Needless to say, the Chinese 
would support this course. The people of these four nations 
desire this, and they now practically do all the trade of Manchuria, 
yet Manchuria is already under a Russian protectorate. If the 
co-operation of America, Germany, Japan, and Great Britain is 
practicable in respect of their common interests in Manchuria, the 
present time seems opportune to come to a definite written agreement 
with Russia and to work harmoniously with her concerning future 
trade in Manchuria. With her rapidly multiplying population 
America must grow more dependent every year upon foreign markets 
as customers for the steadily increasing surplus products of her 
labour. The United States do a large business with Manchuria, 
therefore it appears expedient that they should co-operate with 
Germany, Japan, and Great Britain for the maintenance of the 
** open door " throughout China, including Manchuria, for all comers 
on equal terms. Great Britain's greatest interest is still peace, and 
Bussia stands greatly in need of it also. To the latter it is an 
economic necessity, inasmuch as her vast material resources in 
Europe and Siberia urgently require to be developed, and Russia's 
economic condition is at least a century behind that of the countries 
of Europe and the United States. 

The China Fboblem. 

The extreme gravity of the complex China problem does not ap- 
pear to be rightly appreciated either in America or in Great Britain, 
and under certain circumstances it may yet prove the greatest problem 
the world has had to face. The average foreigner is scarcely able 
to comprehend the Orientals and Orientalism. The dragon which 
was thought to be dead is full of life and full of resource. In all 
matters relating to China there is no greater authority living than 
Sir Robert Hart, who has for upwards of thirty-seven years been 
Inspector-General of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. His 
remarkable essays, " The Peking Legations ; A National Uprising 
and an International Episode," ** China and Reconstruction, 
November, 1900,'' and " China and Non-China," in the Fortndghtly 

I 
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Beview for November, 1900, January and February, 1901, may not 
be fully understood in Europe, but they are deserving of the 
most oaref ul study. A new and important element in the Ohina 
problem has presented itself in the recent uprising to wliiofa 
Sir Robert Hart has referred — namely, the existence over a 
considerable part of the Ohinese Empire of a national movement 
in support of the Government in Peking, notwithstanding the 
widespread desire for gradual reform. This is quite an exceptional 
departure in the history of China, because hitherto any such move- 
ment has invariably been local. No doubt it has arisen, and not 
unnaturally, from a feeling of reaction against foreign aggression. 
If in ccmsequence of foreign injustice the Chinese people become 
patriotic and combine to protect their territory and their common 
interests, Europe will again be face to face with the " TeUowPeriL" 
It is not so many centuries since the ^'Yellow Peril" overran 
Eastern Europe, and who can tell that the Chinese millions may 
not become fired by the example of Japan, start military schools, 
and adopt modem methods of warfeire ? Some really great leader 
of men may arise and organise the unnumbered forces of the Empire 
in order to regain her lost territory. We should remember that her 
population is not far short of the entire population of Europe. 

Though it is no justification for treachery, massacre, and murder, 
the faxit should not be overlooked that the imbroglio in and about 
Peking last summer was in some measure brought about by foreign 
aggression and the alienation of Chinese territory by European 
Powers. There can be no doubt that the Chinese received con- 
siderable provocation, and there were and are faults on both sides. 
If what has been done in China in the matter of forcible annexation 
and confiscation of territory had been attempted in Great Britain, 
every man in this country would have risen in arms to prevent the 
entry of Powers or persons who had no legal right on their side. 
Inasmuch as the China problem or the " Yellow Peril " undoubtedly 
contains immeasurable possibilities and the elements of world-wide 
calamity, the qualities of reason, justice, sympathy, and moderation 
should be ever present to the minds of the Foreign Powers in their 
dealings with China. Conditions which are not practical and 
practicable should not be imposed. The money indemnity should 
be reasonable, so as not to tax unduly the industry of the Chinese 
people in the unfortunate position in which they now find them- 
selves — because it is the Chinese people who will be required to find 
the money. The less harshly they are dealt with there will be the 
greater likelihood of our receiving their co-operation in the future. 
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The Manchu Dynasty. 

Notwithstanding the outrages committed in the summer of 1900 
with the knowledge of the Empress Dowager, who is now dis- 
credited by a very large number of the more enlightened Chinese 
people, the Manohu Dynasty still exists, however helpless and 
hopeless it may be from within. The Empress, surrounded by 
notoriously ignorant counsellors, and by reactionary supporters, 
should no longer be permitted to control the destinies of the 
Empire. The Manchus, the Tartars, the Mandarins, and the 
literary classes are content with things as they are ; they are anti- 
progress, anti-reform, and anti-everything new. The governing 
classes in China are the Mandarins, and to them reform means 
the loss of recognised opportunities for corruption and extortion, 
and these frequently constitute their sole means of existence. The 
whole fiscal system in China is corrupt; but, apart from Man- 
darinism and iJie officials, the Chinese people earnestly desire the 
retirement of the Dowager Empress, and the establishment of a 
progressive Government. While the Manchu Dynasty lasts, the 
legitimate Emperor should be restored to actual power. The 
European Governments should guarantee the Emperor's independ- 
ence, and his Majesty should have freedom to carry out by degrees 
the policy of gradual progress and moderate reform decided upon 
some three years ago after prolonged deliberation. This course of 
action, if made known by official proclamation in the cities, towns, 
and villages, would assuredly meet with the cordial approval of the 
best, the most thoughtful, and the most influential of all classes of 
Chinese throughout the Empire, as these distinctly favour gradual 
reform. There is an ever-increasing demand on their part for 
Western books and Chinese newspapers. There undoubtedly has 
existed and stUl exists a national reform movement of no mean 
force, and it is doing good work by degrees. The movement 
receives substantial pecuniary support in Central and South China 
and from Chinese outside of China. What trade in China stands 
in need of is a settled government, and Great Britain and Bussia 
could secure this by adopting a common policy there. Britain's 
trade with the Far East would be vastly improved by the establish- 
ment of good relations with Bussia. There ought to be a general 
understanding between them on the Far Eastern question, for in Asia 
there is room, and more than room, for all — far more than can be 
occupied and assimilated by the European Powers in the new 

century. Anglo-Bussian co-operation is a sine qud non for the 
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tranquillity of Asia, and it would be the best guarantee for the peacd 
of the world. 

CaiKESB Iktegbitt and Honoub. 

The Chinese are peculiarly amenable to reason. From their 
childhood they are taught to rely more on reason than on phjrsical 
force for the vindication and the acquisition of their rights. 
Learning and literary culture they have ever honoured with 
genuine enthusiasm : it is the only door in the Celestial Kingdom 
through which members of all classes can attain to honours and 
official rank. The Chinese possess a keen sense of justice — they 
are very sensitive to any act of injustice. A legitimate loss they 
will endure with apparent equanimity ; but the most trifling loss, 
if caused by what they regsurd as injustice, will arouse feelings of 
indignation. Indeed, should the injustice be deemed of an aggra- 
vated nature, their wrath may lead to the employment of the 
strongest measures for redress, quite irrespective of the amount of 
money involved. The patriarchal system and a deep-rooted respect 
for their ancestry are the foundation on which the superstructure of 
Chinese social and family life is built. Etiquette is scrupulously 
observed by all classes in every rank of life. So much is this the 
case, that during the thousands of years the Empire has existed 
the necessity for a regularly organised police force has never arisen. 
They are submissive, obedient, docile, and are practically a police 
imto themselves. Their politeness, their respect for authority, 
their deference to elders and seniors, and their other qualities 
combine to cause them to exercise restraint on the coarser feelings. 
They ,are easily governed if they are skilfully and judiciously 
directed. They may be led, but they will not be driven. Having 
resided in India, Japan, and China for more than twenty-six years, 
and having observed and studied the life and character of the 
natives, the experience 1 have acquired of the Oriental peoples has 
been very varied. The British banking institution which I have 
represented at Hong Kmig for the last seventeen years has carried 
out with its Chinese constituents commercial and banking trans- 
actions aggregating the equivalent of many tens of millions of 
pounds sterling. Yet, in connection with that enormous business, 
the bank has not sustained the loss of a single coin. This state- 
ment of fact is absolutely unique, because in my experience it is 
not possible for me to say the same thing of any other nationality, 
either in the Western or the Eastern hemisphere. It affords me 
great pleasure to testify to the comnjercial integrity and the 
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financial soundness of the Chinese merchant and banker. Fully 
twenty years' experience of the Chinese has caused me to realise 
that their standard of business honesty is of a very high order. 
Whether the root of their honesty is fidelity to fundamental con- 
viotions of right, or whether the experience of thousands of years 
has taught them simply that it is a prudent course for successful 
and permanent business, or in other words that *^ honesty is the 
best policy," is not easy to determine. The fact remains that a 
paper contract is not necessary to bind a Chinese merchant to his 
word, and that, speaking generally, his word is as good as his bond. 

Intbbnational Competition, Education, and the Danger 

TO Bbitish Commebce. 

In view of the inevitable expansion of trade in China, let us 
inquire how our industries stand. The newspapers of England and 
Scotland have recently published exhaustive articles on the dangers 
which menace British trade, and on international commercial and 
industrial competition, technical education, &c. The Associated 
Chambers of Commerce would do well to have the more instructive 
of these articles printed in pamphlet form and circulated broadcast 
throughout the country. There can be no doubt that British 
industries are seriously threatened, and have now to compete with 
entirely new conditions for which we may not have made adequate 
preparation. 

Scientific rivalry, organised on the most thorough business 
principles, especially American and German, is waxing fiercer and 
fiercer. The earnest efforts of America and Germany for years past 
to participate in the world's commerce have lately been redoubled, 
more particularly in the direction of superior technical training, 
higher commercial education, new machinery, labour-saving 
appliances and the most scientific means for facilitating the produc- 
tion of finished goods, the most improved and most economical 
methods of transport, and the expediting of business generally. 
More than a decade ago Americans and Germans set out in earnest 
on an industrial career. They have gained enormous ground, 
achieved astounding progress, have forged ahead with giant strides, 
and out-distanced Great Britain in several directions. They have 
recognised how important it is to possess a first-class knowledge 
regarding the actual requirements of the markets they may wish to 
enter. They, indeed, richly deserve the success which has crowned 
their efforts. Our manufacturers and workmen would do well to 
bear in mind also that America's resources in raw material are 
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enormously in excess of present or future home requirements, and 
that the full force of American industrial competition has not yet 
been felt. On the other hand, Germany's recent extraordinary 
industrial development appears to have expanded her producing 
capacity beyond the country's internal requirements, and in excess 
of the demand in foreign markets. Hence German manu&ctures 
have been offered with a persistency which has broken down prices, 
more particularly in steel and iron. But German and American 
manufacturers, protected by their tariff and aided by their Govern- 
ment bounties, may in many instances defy our competition. 

In the meantime British capitalists and manufacturers, with 
their immense realised wealth, have been content to rest serenely 
on their oars, and to trust in prestige gained in bygone years before 
anything in the nature of scientific and thorough competition 
existed. Their efforts doubtless have been in some degree impeded 
by labour strikes, trades unionism, shorter labour hours, and limita- 
tion of output, &o.f and been handicapped to some extent by the 
protective tariffs in force in other countries. 

Political and Commercial Activity: Foreign Office anc 

General Inactivity. 

The politics of Asia are inextricably bound up with the politics 
of Europe, and involve the future of mankind. In no other country 
is commercial activity conditioned by political activity and prestige 
as in China. For years past British prestige there has fallen to a 
low ebb, and the British almost everywhere in the world are the 
objects of political jealousies and commercial rivalries. In China 
these are not only in the fullest activity but are rampant. Bussia 
is the dominant factor in North China, and in the settlement of 
the crisis brought about by the colossal stupidity of the coun- 
sellors of the Dowager Empress ; though her commercial interests 
in China are quite insignificant. Chaos reigns supreme in the ranks 
of the Manchus, and their general disorganisation is unprecedented 
in the history of the dynasty. The most skilful diplomacy was 
never more urgently required to safeguard British rights and British 
commercial interests in China than now. Yet in November 1900 
Sir Eobert Hart wrote : — 

The most remarkable feature of the complicated story I have endeavoured 
to unravel is the apparently subordinate rdle played in it by Great Britain. 
There has not been an important proposal which could be traced to her 
authorship, not one of the many circular notes which bears the vrnpri/ma- 
tur of Downing Street. Although her material interests in China are 
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goperior to those of all the other Powers combmed, she has been ahnost 
as passive dormg the crisis as Anstria or Italy. 

These words from a man in the position of Sir Bobert Hart, who 
it must be remembered is made acquainted with every diplomatic 
document which reaches the Chinese Government, go to show that 
oar Foreign Office stands as much in need of investigation and 
reform, as the course of military events in South Africa has proved 
the necessity for the reorganisation of the War Office. 

The London, Liverpool, and Manchester Chambers of Commerce 
and the China Association, in the autumn of 1900, made a most 
earnest recommendation to the Foreign Office in favour of a special 
mission being sent out to Peking, headed by a diplomatist of the 
very first rank, and also rightly urged that no reasonable expense 
should be spared to secure adequate representation of British 
commercial interests there. Yet so far the Government do not 
appear to have appointed the mission so urgently needed to deal 
with the situation. Li view of what has from time to time come to 
the public notice through the press and otherwise, and of what has 
occurred in China, it is much to be feared that the system in force 
in the Home Departments, and in our Legations and Consulates, 
has now grown obsolete, and that thorough business principles are 
wanting in the management of the nation's foreign affairs. The 
Permanent Official, though of the highest integrity and of un- 
doubted probity, appears to be lagging behind the needs of the times. 
Speaking generally, can we be sure that he is not a slave to routine 
and red tape, without much energy or initiative ? It is not unnatural 
for one possessing a permanent official appointment to rest satisfied by 
eontinuing in the old grooves. Brought up in the old comfortable 
way, and regarding everything as for the best in this best of all pos- 
sible worlds, he is perhaps equally careful not to exert himself unduly 
and not to incur the charge of troubling his Minister too importu- 
nately. Cabinet Ministers in many cases are dependent upon the Per- 
manent Official for information, and are not unfrequently influenced 
by public opinion, which is a negligible quantity in England as regards 
the China problem. But we want to see British brains used now. 
The enlightened policy which governs American and German action 
in all branches of life, official and civil, is in somewhat striking 
contrast to the general apathy, lifelessness, and inaction of the 
British Administration and Permanent Officials in respect of the 
Empire's industrial and commercial interests, especially in the Far 
East. For yeajrs our cooounercial interests in China have not been 
attended to by our Foreign Office with the alertness that modem 
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oonditionfl demand, and it is well within the trnUi io say that British 
representation at the Chinese Court has been, and still is, wholly 
inadequate. 

BUSSU AND MaNCHUBIA. 

The China Leagne in July 1900 wrote : " The nuignitnde of the 
China problem, the want of precise information as to the issues 
involved, and the fear of foreign complications, have combined to 
produce an acquiescence in the attitude of successive Governments, 
which hitherto has practically been a policy of waiting on events. . . • 
Under this policy Bussia was able to get possession of Port Arthur, 
and with it the practical control of the whole of Manchuria, an area 
of over 800,000 square miles.' ' Manchuria is not one of the eighteen 
provinces of China proper, but a dependency of the Empire since the 
beginning of the present Dynasty. It is a white man's land and 
climate, with a population of more than eight millions, a vigorous 
race possessed of all the best qualities for the making of an army. 
Manchuria is rich in mineral wealth, arable land, and natural 
resources. It is known as the ** heaven-ordained " home of the 
dynasty and as '' the cradle of the Manchu race," while Liaotung is 
called " the Regent's sword," and is regarded as the gateway of 
Peking. The management of the Easiiem Chinese Railway through- 
out Manchuria connecting with the Trans-Siberian trunk line will 
be entirely Russian. The advantages conceded by China in this 
connection are textually not to the Russian Government, but to the 
railway company, which is nominally a private concern, though in 
reality a department of the Russian Government. Its articles of 
association were sanctioned by a Russian Imperial Ordinance issued 
in St. Petersburg on December 28, 1896. The holders of shares in 
the company are limited to Russian and Chinese subjects, but its 
monetary requirements are provided by the Russian Government. 
The company possesses the power to levy rates at its discretion, so 
that sooner or later the door may be effectively closed against the 
trade of the other Powers which are already admitted under '* the 
fiftvoured-nation clause " to the somewhat considerable markets of 
Manchuria. The servants of the Tsar are to be congratulated on 
having manipulated matters so dexterously, and the words of 
Horace are peculiarly applicable : — 

Coram rege sua de panpertate tacentes 

Plus poscente ferent. Distat, smuasne pudenter, 

An rapias. 

Hob. Ep. I. ;Lvii. 48. 
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By telegrams from Hong Eong on October 24 and 28, 1895, to the 
London Times, the British Government were duly informed of the 
secret understanding arrived at between Bussia and Ghina respect- 
ing Port Arthur and the Manchurian Bailway, but the Foreign 
Office and our Plenipotentiary at Peking declined to believe it. 
The railway through Manchuria will join the Trans-Siberian trunk 
line, and when completed it will enable the people of the capitals of 
Europe to travel lo Peking in about one half of the time now 
required and at about one half of the money cost of journeying to the 
Far East by land and sea. It is undoubtedly a gigantic enterprise, 
and the building of the road involves an immense expenditure of 
money, but the consequences to humanity will be many and lasting. 
However inadequately constructed, the road is being gradually 
repaired, and in time this famous undertaking will probably yield 
good returns in various ways, in addition to moderate dividends on 
the capital invested. It must prove a great civilising force and a 
vitalising element in Siberia, with its natural riches, agricultural 
and mineral. In fact, through the agency of the railway the vast 
territories of virgin soil in Siberia will be given a new lease of 
life, and with greater dominion over the forces of Nature man may 
be enabled to develop its unlimited resources. The changes whidi 
ultimately must result from the opening up of Siberia and the 
continent of China by railways will be far more revolutionary and 
will attain to far greater proportions than the changes which have 
been brought about by the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 

A Glance Fobwabd : the Possibilities of Expansion. 

Now as to the prospects in the near future. Should there be no 
further partition of territory, and if it is still possible to keep the 
door wide open to the world's trade on equal terms, British 
commercial interests in the Far East might be regarded as still in 
their infancy as compared with the dimensions they may reasonably 
be expected to assume during the next decade. In Manchuria it 
would appear that, sooner or later, the door may possibly be closed 
against the freedom of trade. Be that as it may, the greatest 
potentialities in respect of conmierce and the largest unopened 
markets in the world are to be found in the great Chinese Empire, 
with its latent resources and vast population. The Chinese, a 
truly virile race, are more industrious, on the average more 
intelligent, than the people of India ; they are a long way in 
advance of them in the desire for progress, comfort, material 
civilisation, and a knowledge of the English language. They also 
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enjoy the advantage of a better climate as well as a much richer 
soil. 

The real opening up of China's inland waterways to steam 
navigation, and her vast markets to trade, would benefit not only 
the Chinese people but the whole world. In 1898 the inland 
waters of China were supposed to be opened to steam navigation 
by the Imperial Oovemment, but the concession has been rendered 
valueless by the imposition of impracticable rules. It is to be 
feared that nothing short of placing the collection of China's inland 
taxation in the hands of the Imperial Maritime Customs, or of 
some other department organised on a similar footing, will open her 
internal waters in any useful or practical way. But assuredly 
with the establishment of fiscal reform China's foreign trade 
would expand by leaps and bounds. And various causes, political 
and economical, are at work which must before long bring 
about the development of her resources according to Western 
niethods, in spite of opposition from Mandarins and Manchu 
officials. Japan affords convincing evidence that the East can 
avail itself of what is most valuable and vital in Western civilisation 
without losing the best features of Orientalism. Less than forty 
years ago the Japanese were in a state of practical seclusion. 
Within that period of time they have assimilated European know- 
ledge, mastered European science and customs, and, with the 
assistance of European employes, have adopted Western methods 
and Western appliances to an astonishing extent. It is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that in the course of time the 
Chinese may do as the Japanese have done. Physically and 
mentally, the Chinese are quite as capable, and they are even more 
capable in the matter of trade organisations, while the Japanese 
excel in military and naval organisationi 

The foreign trade of Japan in 1899 as measured in yen was 
twelve times the amount it was in 1869, and during the same period 
China's foreign trade in taels was about three and a half times 
what it was. Japan and India, with a population of 44,000,000 
and 287,000,000, have a foreign trade of £44,000,000 and 
j£121,000,000 per annum, or £1 Os. M. and Ss. 5d. per head 
respectively. China, with a population of 400,000,000, has a foreign 
trade of £70,000,000, or ds. 6d. per head. If increased to the same 
value per head as in Japan and India, China's foreign trade would 
have aggregated in 1899 about £408,000,000 and £168,000,000 per 
annum respectively, instead of £70,000,000. The revenue collected 
for 1889 amounted to £4,000,000 on a foreign trade of £70,000,000. 
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If the Chinese had had as much foreign trade per head of popula- 
tion as the Japanese ahready have, the value of China's foreign 
trade would have amounted to j^40d,000,000 in 1899, as compared 
with the actual amount of £70,000,000. On this increased foreign 
trade at the present tariff China's revenue would have been 
£28,000,000 instead of only £4,000,000. Shnilarly, if the Chinese 
had had as much foreign trade per head of population as the 
people of British India already have, the value of China's foreign 
trade would have amounted to £168,000,000, as compared with the 
actual amount of £70,000,000. On this increased foreign trade at 
the present tariff China's revenue would have been £9,626,000 
instead of only £4,000,000. These figures are an indication of the 
ground which China might not unreasonably be expected to make 
up in the near future, seeing that the stated values per head have 
already been actually reached by Japan and British India. 

Further, China has within her reach a still larger revenue from 
foreign trade, because trade could well afford to pay a substantially 
larger tariff than the one now in force under treaty. But before 
revision or increased tariff can be brought about, all inland 
taxation on trade must be abolished, and fiscal reform must be 
gradually effected. 

What Great Britain should do. 

Having interests in common, the time has come when masters and 
workmen at home should sink their differences and co-operate so 
as to meet successfully the scientific competition now confronting 
them in all branches of trade. Our manufacturers are no doubt 
endeavouring to keep abreast of the times, but their efforts may 
not avail unless they are encouraged and supported not only by 
Oovemment but by every other means available. We see that 
other Governments are leaving no stone unturned in this matter ; 
therefore our Government must now begin to do likewise. The 
highest standard of technical training and the most thorough 
commercial education ought to be provided in the cities, towns, 
and industrial villages of the country. Trades cannot be taught 
without a school, though the school cannot dispense with the 
practical application of the workshop. The necessity for supple- 
menting the training of the workshop by that of the technical 
school is fully realised in the splendidly organised technical schools 
in America and on the Continent. When Britain entered on free 
trade it was generally believed that universal free trade would 
follow. Instead of adopting free trade, however, one nation after 
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another has imposed prohibitive tariffs, and several even pay 
bounties on exports. There exists a belief that in consequence of 
these prohibitive tariffs the British manufacturers and workmen 
are in certain branches of trade unjustly handicapped, and are 
in many ways exposed to unfair competition. The time has 
arrived for the appointment of a commission of experts to 
make a full and searching inquiry into the whole question. 
British commercial supremacy cannot survive if we tolerate general 
inaction and neglect in Government departments, the continuance 
of systems good at one time but now grown obsolete, and the lack 
of thoroughness throughout the United Kingdom in respect of 
higher technical training and commercial education. Prompt 
action is necessary to save the situation. The responsible leaders 
should arouse and direct popular sentiment into the right channels, 
and act with a due sense of national responsibility before it is too 
late. Trade being all important to the British Empire, it is now 
imperative that our manufacturers and workmen should employ 
weapons as good as those used by their competitors. Our people 
must equip themselves efficiently for the entirely changed con- 
ditions. British industries and commerce are most seriously 
threatened, and unless we qualify for the struggle we may be 
unable to recover lost ground and to hold the position in the 
world we ought to occupy. So much for British action at home. 
Let us now look at our position in China. 

The British Empire is, directly and indirectly, interested in 
China's foreign trade to the extent of about 62 per cent, of the 
total, or £48,000,000 per annum. Therefore British commerce in 
China ought to be one of the chief interests of our Empire. It is 
our duty to render every possible assistance in the introduction 
of fiscid reform, because its establishment would lead to the 
opening up of new markets and would bring about a great ex- 
pansion of trade. On several occasions Viceroys and leading 
Chinese have expressed to me disappointment that their Govern- 
ment receives so little sympathetic advice from the British authorities. 
The Chinese would welcome British guidance, for a vast number of 
them are more favourably disposed to the British than to any other 
Foreign Power. Statesmen, Viceroys, and many of the prominent 
men in China know full well what the British have accomplished 
in India, in Burma, and in the Malay States. Under judicious 
guidance the Chinese are quite competent to follow our example. 
Wherever the Union Jack has been hoisted all nationalities are 
welcome to enter and trade on equal terms with the British, and 
the Chinese are aware that within a little more than ^ decade 
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a British statesman in Egypt has produced order oat of chaos and 
prosperity oat of bankruptcy. British interests in China and the 
Far East are akeady so stupendous that every nerve should there- 
fore be strained to safeguard our old markets and develop new ones, 
as it is chiefly on its commerce that the maintenance of the 
British Empire depends. All other measures suggested here-— the 
reform of inland taxation, the real opening up to steam navigation 
of China's inland waterways, a working agreement between Bussia 
and Great Britain, co-operation between America, Germany, Japan, 
and Britain, &c. — ^will count for little if we do not repair the flaws 
in our industrial armour at home, and keep vigilant agents of the 
Empire abroad who will guard our interests unflinchingly in this 
pre-eminently business age. 

In China our commercial interests stand in urgent need of the 
services of a special Mission headed by an Ambassador of the very 
first ability and the highest status— another Lord Cromer — with 
an adequate staff composed of specially trained officers who have 
had experience of Orientals. A revision of the Treaty is necessary, 
and to carry through this exceptionally important work, competent 
and experienced men are imperatively required. The London 
Chamber of Commerce, in a letter dated November 10, 1900, to 
Lord Salisbury, said : — 

On a former occasion a special mission was sent to China to repre- 
sent this country, and the China Trade section of this Chamber cannot 
but regard the present crisis as fraught with even greater issues to the 
future of this Empire audits Colonies than the events which called for the 
late Lord Elgin's appointment in 1857. 

Further, the permanent strengthening of the Legation staff is 
necessary. The most important member after the Minister 
should be the Chinese Secretary. In all matters affecting negotia- 
tions with the Chinese Government the Chinese Secretary is the 
Minister's chief adviser, and when, as in recent appointments, it 
happened that the Minister had had no previous experience of 
Chinese affairs, the responsibility of the Chinese Secretary was very 
great. At present the post is a subordinate one, and is filled by a 
junior Consul. The importance of the office should be enhanced 
by joining it to that of First Secretary of Legation, as was done 
in the sixties when Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Wade held the 
office of First Secretary and Translator. Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
Sir T. Wade and Sir Harry Parkes — not the least successful of British 
Ministers in China — were all members of our Consular Service. 
One of the senior Consuls should be selected for the office of First 
Secretary and Chinese Translator with an adequate salary. In 
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the absence of the Minister the First Secretary should act as 
Oharg6 d'A£EaireSy and this would greatly increase his importance 
in all intercourse with the Chinese Government. His duties 
should specially be to conduct the preliminary pourparlers with 
the Tsung-li-YamSn Secretaries, as was the custom in Sir 
Frederick Bruce's time ; to visit the Treaty Ports periodically as 
the Minister's delegate, to discuss and arrange with the powerful 
provincial ofScials questions and difficulties which are constantly 
arising ; to confer with them generally, and ascertain their opinions 
on contemplated changes and reforms; to collect information* 
political and commercial, which has been conspicuously neglected 
in late years, particularly in the autumn of 1698 when the collapse 
of the so-called reformers took place, and in the spring of 1900 
when the Boxer movement broke out, &c. ; and the Chinese 
Secretary should be relieved of the drudgery of verbal interpreting 
and translating, which could be done by an assistant under the 
former's supervision. It is desirable that a commercial attach^ 
should be appointed, whose duty it would be to visit the merchants 
at the Treaty Ports throughout China from time to time. He 
should be a thorough business man, and should not be required to 
attend to other than commercial duties. Personal interviews and 
an exchange of opinion vivd voce between this officer and those 
engaged in conducting the trade and meeting its requirements 
would be attended with distinct advantages. It is expedient that the 
British Consul-General at Shanghai should keep in close touch with 
the Viceroy at Nanking on the Yangtsze, as the latter is Imperial 
Commissioner of Trade for all the southern provinces of China, 
and should officially visit him in a man-of-war once in three 
months. There is a herculean work waiting to be done, and 
exceptional men are needed to cope with the exceptional difficulties 
of the situation. The ordinary staff of the Legation cannot 
successfully grapple with it. 

In the foregoing remarks which the Council of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute have been kind enough to invite me to make, it has been 
my endeavour to deal in a business way with the commercial 
problems that now present themselves in China, including the 
opening up of her inland waterways to steam navigation, and the 
urgently needed fiscal reform which should practically result in 
the markets of the whole of the Chinese Empire and its depen- 
dencies, including Manchuria, being thrown open to trade. 

The Paper was illustrated by a number of Limelight Viewi of the 
Scenery of the Cotmtry, 
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DiBCUSSIOK. 

Mr. B. A. Yebbuugh, M.P. : I am gtdte sure I am voicing the 
sentiments of everybody in the room when I say we have heard 
to-night from Mr. Whitehead a most lucid and comprehensive 
exposition of the state of affairs in China. If his address could 
only be circulated widely throughout the country, I feel sure that 
it would go a long way towards effecting the object he has at heart, 
which is the infusing of a thorough knowledge of the great interest 
of this country in China into our citizens' minds, with the result, 
as we hope, that an intelligent policy (the absence of which on the 
part of successive Governments has been so deplorable) might be 
pursued in a way beneficial to the interests of the Chinese and our- 
selves. One point the speaker dealt with was this question of 
popular knowledge of our interests in China. He said that the 
China League, an organisation with which I have the honour to be 
connected, might do good work in educating the people. I am glad 
to be able to inform the audience that the League has been successful 
so far in interesting several Chambers of Commerce in this country 
in the China Question, and is now in communication with some of 
them with the view of arranging for addresses to be given to com- 
mercial men and popular audiences in their several localities. In 
that way we hope to form a body of opinion which will be of 
advantage to the Government in pursuing a sound policy on this 
question. One point struck me. in the course of the address, and 
that was the reference to the reforms which are necessary in the 
fiscal regulations of China and in other branches of her administra- 
tion. It would appear that the present trouble has given us an 
opportunity for the reforms we desire. In the demands we make 
on China, whose revenues are already mortgaged up to the hilt, we 
should look, I hold, not so much to a money indemnity as to an 
indemnity in the shape of reform. There are three points to 
remember. The first is that this indemnity, if it is to take the 
form of money, would be exacted from the poorer portion of the 
people, and therefore must inevitably stop the development of 
trade. The second is that the trade of China is struggling at the 
present time against all the restrictions which could possibly be put 
in its way. The third is that there is a large body of opinion in 
China which recognises that reform is the one thing required for 
the development of trade. Surely these three points give proof 
of the soundness of my contentions. It will be asked — What 
guarantee have we that these reforms would be carried out ? My 
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answer would be, in the first place, that to ask for anything in th^ 
shape of territorial guarantee would be most ill-advised, because 
there you would introduce the whole question of the position of the 
yariousPowers in China, and " The Open Door ' ' and ** The Territorial 
Integrity " of China are cardinal points of our policy. For my own 
part, I diould be prepared to take my guarantee in the restoration 
of the Emperor to power. He has given proof positive, that of 
risking his throne and his life, of his desire to secure reform in 
China. If the Emperor is restored you will get, I think, the best 
guarantee you could have for the furtherance of these reforms. In 
this connection I would draw attention to a book by Chang Chi 
Tung, one of the great Viceroys in the centre of China, entitled 
" The Only Hope of China," a remarkable book, which has been 
translated by a missionary there. In that book this great Viceroy 
lays down certain points be considers necessary for the development 
and safety of China. He advocates railways, education, travel, the 
learning of foreign languages, and religious toleration. You could 
not have a more comprehensive list of reforms. But the inte- 
resting point is this, that that book was seen and approved by 
the Emperor himself. This goes to strengthen my contention, 
that by restoring the Emperor to power you would have the 
best possible guarantee that reforms would be carried out. I 
thought there was a good deal to be said for the contention 
advanced by Mr. Whitehead that a special mission should be 
sent to China to conduct negotiations in these difficult and 
delicate matters. You want a man of the highest diplomatic 
position, training, and knowledge to deal with them. We have 
enormous interests at stake. The lecturer has spoken of the vast- 
ness of our trade, and we know what that trade is capable of 
becoming ; therefore we ought to have the best man whose services 
we can command to represent us in the negotiations which must 
take place at Pekin. The other important point, which really hangs 
on that, is that we should strengthen our diplomatic representation 
at Pekin. It is essential that you should have as your First Secre- 
tary a man of high position, a man of authority and of capacity 
for dealing with the Chinese, and a man fitted to take the place of 
the Minister when necessary. These two things are of essential 
importance. I thoroughly agree with the view that there is ample 
room in the Far East for Bussia and ourselves. It ought to be the 
aim of British statesmen to endeavour to come to a solid under- 
standing with Bussia with reference to our different spheres and 
interests. 
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Mr. Joseph Walton, M.P. : It has been a great pleasure to me 
to listen to the address which has been given by my friend Mr. 
Whitehead. I met him at Hong Kong during a recent visit, the 
object of which on my part was to glean from men like him accurate 
information as to the real political and commercial situation. In 
the course of my somewhat extended journey in China, during 
which I visited most of the political and commercial centres, 
travelling over some 5,000 miles in the interior, I had a very fJEbir 
opportunity of judging as to the character of the Chinese people, 
and my personal experience absolutely bears out what Mr. White- 
head has told you. In the whole of that journey I never received 
the slightest incivility either from the Chinese people or the 
officials, but, on the contrary, every assistance in the prosecution of 
my journey. With regard to the general character of the Chinese 
people, I can only say, so far as one was able to observe, that their 
industry, their commercial instincts, and their honesty in carrying 
out every contract made with them, were eminently noticeable. It 
is pleasant to be able to state that Great Britain does £48,000,000 
of trade a yoiar with China, out of a total of £70,000,000 of foreign 
trade; but we must not conceal from ourselves the enormous 
strides that have recently been made by other nations, especially 
the Americans, the Germans, and the Japanese. Indeed, in the 
last two or three years British trade has diminished, while the 
trade of those nations has increased. It is clear, therefore, that 
if we intend to hold our position and secure a fair share of the 
almost unlimited possibilities of trade with China, we must give 
special and prompt attention to the matter, especially to raising of 
the standard of our education at home as regards technical and 
secondary instruction, and that as producers we must study more 
to produce exactly the article that our foreign consumers require, 
and not the article we think they ought to take. With regard to 
the Consular Service, I received great kindness from many British 
Consuls in China, but I am bound to say, if our commercial interests 
are to be advanced by our Consular Service as they ought to be, 
considerable amendment and alteration in the organisation of that 
service is required. The Consuls of America set before them as one 
of their chief objects the promotion of commercial interests, 
placing the diplomatic and political part of their duties in a 
secondary place, while, so far as I was able to gather, the tendency 
of our service has been, and is even to-day, in the other direction, 
though there are some notable exceptions, especially among the 
able young men who have recently entered the Service. Still I do 
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gather that a general tendency of our Consols is to give leather the 
first place to diplomatic and political matters, and the secondary 
place to commercial matters. Mr. Whitehead spoke of the necessity 
of having the inland waterways opened up more effectually to 
trade. It was announced in the House of Commons that an 
agreement has heen arrived at, under which British ships would be 
able to take British goods to every riverside town and station in 
China. Unfortunately that has proved a dead letter. British 
shipowners placed steamers on the West Biver, but owing to the 
non-fulfilment of the agreement they have been obliged to take 
them off again, and the British flag is now unrepresented, simply 
because they were only able to take in or discharge cargo at treaty 
ports, and not at every riverside town and station as provided in 
the agreement. The same remark applies to the Yangtsze Valley, 
which is rich agriculturally beyond anything one could dream of, 
and is inhabited by a civilised, prosperous, peace-loving people. 
China is a country with capabilities of commercial expansion beyond 
any other country in the world to-day. I hope British enterprise 
will not be lacking, for the latest phase as regards the Upper 
Yangtsze is, that no British steamers are being placed there, while 
the Germans and the Japanese are building steamers to be employed 
in that trade. I am sure we are deeply indebted to Mr. Whitehead 
for the valuable information he has given us. I am somewhat 
hampered to-night by the fact that I have undertaken to give a 
Paper on the question on Tuesday next before the Society of Arts, 
but I am glad to have been able on this occasion to say a few words 
on the importance of this question. 

Mr. E. E. P. Moon, M.P. : I, like the last speaker, have had the 
pleasure of being the guest of our friend, Mr. Whitehead, during 
the course of a visit to China, and we welcome him as a prominent 
representative of a great and important Colony. The position 
held by Hong Eong in the British Empire has perhaps led us to 
take an almost exaggerated view of the possibilities of the develop- 
ment and extension of British trade in China. It seems to me — this, 
perhaps, may seem a little ungrateful — that Hong Kong has an 
exceptionally favoured position. It was in a position to concentrate* 
within its limits the whole of the trade of Europe with China 
which had gone on for some hundreds of years prior to 1841-42, 
when China handed the island over to Great Britain. There are 
otlier ports, perhaps, which are equally favoured, such as Shanghai, 
which virtually may be treated as being at the mouth of the 
Yangtsze^ in the same way as Hong Eong is at the mouth of the' 
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West Biver. In the North) similarly, you have Tientsin, of which 
the possibilities are almost equally great. It is perhaps almost 
superfluous to make these observationSi but my object is to point 
out that by opening so many fresh treaty ports we could not 
multiply to that extent a trade which has reached such enormous 
proportions. Still, an Empire containing 400 millions of inhabi- 
tants, with a people who no doubt have wants, actual or latent, 
that would draw largely on the surplus products of England if 
they were able to develop the natural resources of their country- 
such a country surely deserves our closest attention, and therefore 
every suggestion made to formulate in a clear way the steps by 
which we should devote our attention to developing our trade with 
China deserves our greatest regard. The lecturer's recommendations 
appear to me to fall under three heads. There is, first, the question 
of fiscal reform. We cannot make out, or at least I cannot, whether 
that will come first from the inside or from the outside. At one 
stage the lecturer appeared to regard the true method as the 
extension to all departments in China, into every department of 
her Civil Service so to speak, of such an arrangement as is on foot 
under Sir Bobert Hart — I mean such a body, amounting to 800 or 
900 European officials, as serves in the Imperial Maritime Customs^ 
At another time the high qualities which he predicated of the 
native Chinese in point of honesty and mental ability, and the desire 
for Western civilisation which he referred to as widely spread all 
over China — a desire in respect of which I myself have had some 
evidence from other sources — would seem to point to the possibility 
and propriety of reform originating from the inside. My friend 
Mr. Yerburgh's scheme with regard to the Emperor seems to be 
ideally most desirable ; but how, as the Emperor is not the de 
facto ruler of China, are you to get those who are the de facto 
rulers to abnegate to that extent their rights ? The second branch 
of reform advocated may be called education at home. Mr. Yer- 
burgh may rightly be regarded as the founder of the China League, 
which is doing a great public service in the measures taken to 
enable the British public to know both in a popular and in a more 
scientific way the conditions of the problem to be faced. The 
education may be conducted in that way and also in one of the 
forms advocated by Mr. Walton^ — that is, the increase and develop- 
ment of technical education. There is undoubtedly a great 
tendency on the part of British merchants (you may find the facts 
stated in almost any Consular Beport) not to study the require- 
ments of the people, but to make a particular article and say to 
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the foreign merchant, '' Take it or leave it." Our people, moreoveif, 
do not study the languages, do not take the trouble to state their 
prices in the terms of the currency of the country, and they won't 
make their articles of the shape, or size, or colour which, if they 
studied the matter intelligently on the spot, would be found to be 
desired by the natives. These are matters to which we must 
undoubtedly give our attention, or else be left behind. The third 
head of reform is one with which I cordially agree, and that is that 
we shall put our diplomatic representation at Peking on a securer 
and sounder basis. You want the experience and the knowledge 
of the language which only are possessed by a member of the Con- 
sular Service, by a man who has gone out to China soon after he is 
twenty, who has spent hours probably every day in mastering, 
keeping up, and increasing his knowledge of that language. You 
want that, you want a man who is accustomed to Chinese methods 
and manners of thought, but you also want a man of a certain 
position and with a certain amount of prestige. It won't do to 
have a Junior Consul replacing a Minister when he leaves. You 
want one of our Senior Consuls, a man who has won his spurs in 
other parts of the Chinese Empire, not a man who would command 
respect merely for his acquirements in the Chinese language, 
but a man possessing those qualities of will which have made 
Englishmen respected, if not feared, by Orientals, and who will be 
able to hold his own in a city like Peking. I hope before this meet- 
ing is over we shall hear some observations on this most important 
subject from our Chairman, than whom there is no one perhaps in 
the whole British Empire who knows so much about China, and 
whose opinion is of such high value. 

Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund E. Fremantlb, G.C.B. : I came 
to-night with the intention and wish to hear Mr. Whitehead, and 
also our Chairman, well knowing that anything that fell from either 
of them would be very important and germane to the subject. If 
in the course of my brief remarks I offer some slight criticism, I 
hope I shall not be supposed to be intentionally uttering a jarring 
note. Undoubtedly there are very great diflBculties connected with 
this question, and I think they ha^e been somewhat understated by 
some previous speakers. It is, and must be, of great importance 
that the people of this country should be better informed about 
China, and I am glad a Society has been formed with that object. 
It is a very good idea that there should be, as has been suggested, a 
special mission sent to China with somebody of high rank at its 
head. I have no doubt that such a mission would add greatly to 
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the value of our present information. I was very much struck 
during the three years I was in command in China, which was not 
so very long ago, with the fact that even there our merchants did 
not, at that time at all events, appreciate the necessity for letting 
their wants be known. I felt some support ought to have been 
given to our diplomats, and that that support was scarcely forth- 
coming. What wonder, then, that the Near East, which from time 
immemorial has been an appanage of trouble and difficulty, should 
have interested those who control the destinies of our Empire far 
more than the Far East ? I should like to say a word in defence 
of our Ministers and our Consular Agents, of whom Mr. Walton 
complained as not giving sufficient attention to the commercial 
part of their duties. It should be recollected that in China we have 
extra-territorial rights — that our Consuls have frequently to interfere 
judicially or semi-judicially between Chinese and Europeans, and 
that if they were to take up their compatriots' case too strongly they 
would not be exactly in the position to act magisterially. I recollect 
when I was in Peking a contrast was drawn between our Minister and 
the Minister of Germany — the latter a very influential and able man. 
The Germans most distinctly did think it right to press for con* 
cessions on behalf of their people. Our Minister, I think, at that 
time did not feel he was justified in doing so. Latterly, no doubt, 
our Government has taken a stronger line in that direction. I 
doubt whether in dealing with a country like China, and a people 
like the Chinese, the diplomatic precedents of Europe ought too 
strictly to be followed; but the view I have presented ought, I 
think, to be considered. We have had out there some very valuable 
and able men, Sir Harry Parkes, Sir Thomas Wade, and Sir 
Butherford Alcock, men who had the interests of this country at 
heart as much as anybody ; but they did not feel quite justified in 
going so far as some diplomatists did in supporting the interests of 
trade, and I do not know that we ought to blame them. We are 
always told our policy is that of the open door. We have a great 
deal of commerce all over China, but principally in the Yangtze 
Valley. If we are to take spheres we should undoubtedly take the 
sphere of the Yangtze, and I am not sure myself, although this is 
contrary to the generally conceived opinion, that it would not have 
been better to say, " We have the sphere of the Yangtze ; we want 
the open door, but," if you choose to go to certain places, " recollect, 
though we shall not oppose you by force of arms, our sphere is the 
Yangtze Valley," which sphere should be clearly defined. We have 
not adopted that policyi and the majority of the people are entirely 
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in &votir of the open door, and speak of that open door as if it 
existed. A great many of ns know that the open door only exists 
in theory to a great extent — that, in fact, if it is on the jar it is 
about as far as it will go. If we are to insist on the open door we 
most also insist on the integrity of the Chinese Empire. We may 
remember that the policy of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
bisis not been altogether successful, and the integrity of a country 
like China, with its 400,000,000 inhabitants, is almost impossible 
to carry out. We have, for instance, the case of Manchuria staring 
us in the face. If the open door can be shut there, I am not sure 
our good friends the Germans may not be inclined to shut it in 
Shan Tung. I only throw out these suggestions, and I hope 
our Chairman will be able to give us some explanation on the 
subject. 

Mr. Henby Nobman, M.P. : In response to the invitation of the 
Chairman to address you, I may be permitted to add my modest 
tribute to the value of my friend Mr. Whitehead's paper. I can 
bear testimony that, however highly Mr. Whitehead thinks of the 
Chinese, the Chinese of Hong Eong think at least as highly of him. 
I fear, however, that the character of this gathering precludes the 
saying of what I think most people who have studied the question 
would most desire to say. This is, I understand, a non-party 
gathering, and I fail to see how any one can speak frankly about 
the China question and keep within the four comers of your rule. 
The Chinese puzzle, as I see it at this moment, is simply this : 
How to wake up the British Government. All writers upon China, 
all the experts, and many of us who don't claim to be experts, are 
practically agreed upon what ought to be done. I think that what 
is necessary may be summarised under two heads. First, closer, 
and therefore more influential, diplomatic relations with the 
Chinese authorities than we have ever had before, and those rela- 
tions conducted on our behalf by men who have had experience of 
China. I may be permitted to say (addressing this observation to 
tiie room and not to the Chair) that I do not think in recent times 
there has been any man who would so ably have represented this 
country as British Minister in Peking as the experienced Far 
Eastern statesman who is presiding over this meeting. The second 
of the two points is the abolition of likin. I certainly take, though 
naturally with reluctance, a pessimistic view of the future of our 
relations with China. I do not see that we have been making any 
progress. The great Chinese puzzle, as I have said, is how to 
wake up the British Government. If meetings like this could be 
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held all over the country, something might perhaps be done, but 
as things go I do not see that much is being accomplished, and 
therefore I am rather a pessimist about the immediate outlook. 

The Chaibman (Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, G.O.M.G.) : It has 
been made rather difficult for me to say anything on the subject that 
is in our minds owing to the very kind words which have fallen 
from several speakers as regards myself. I must ask you to believe 
that they have wholly exaggerated the standing I possess in matters 
connected with China, and that I am on the present occasion, 
perhaps not entirely through my fault, really little more than a 
"man in the street." Our Government, for some reason which 
is absolutely unknown to us, keeps us wholly in the dark as 
regards the progress of diplomatic proceedings in China. Other 
Governments do take their people somewhat into their confidence 
and publish Yellow Books or Green Books more or less up to date, 
but when our Government thinks it requisite to publish a Blue 
Book we look aghast when we find that the contents are — I will not 
say out of date, but very nearly so. Thus there is real difficulty in 
offering any opinion, or indeed any suggestion as to the best course 
to follow on matters of such supreme importance to the interests 
of this country in China, or in saying whether you approve or 
disapprove of what is being done. Mr. Norman was perfectly 
justified in urging that the first duty is to bring pressure on the 
Government. I do not mean merely the Government of to-day. 
It seems to be an impossibility on the part of British Governments, 
say for the last thirty years, to frame a policy for British interests 
in China. They go on from hand to mouth, and you never know 
to-day what to-morrow may bring forth. They have never known 
what it is they should insist upon as regards our relations with 
China, and the consequence is we are continually in the position of 
one day asking for something and next day withdrawing that appli- 
cation because it is refused. That is not the right position to 
occupy as regards any Power, and most unquestionably is not the 
position we ought to occupy when dealing with an Oriental 
pisople. Let us ask nothing but what is absolutely reasonable, 
but when they have agreed to give us what is reasonable, let us 
demand it to the bitter end. We are at the present time in the 
midst of most serious negotiations. As regards the demands that 
are being made on the Chinese Government, I am pained to see, 
after what we of course recognise as the first demand, viz. the 
punishment of those guilty of the frightful outrages which have 
been committed, that the question of the indemnity is put in the 
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forefront. Every coontry apparently concerned in these negotiations 
thinks that the first thing to be done is to see that its Treasury is, 
replenished for the fonds which it has had to pour out in connection 
-with the military expedition. The matter has already been touched 
upon, but I must say I do trust that after the question has been 
discussed in Parliament we shall not, as the outcome of the recent 
troubles, insist, as almost the principal object to be achieved, upon 
the payment of money by China which only her poor people will 
feel. I myself believe, taking to that extent a pessimistic view, that 
there is no hope of getting any satisfaction out of the present 
negotiations until we have a diplomatist in Peking who shall have 
the authority which an ambassador possesses to] do what is best in 
the interests of the country. It is absolutely hopeless to expect 
that in the various chancelleries of Europe the many details which 
have to be discussed in connection with the settlement can possibly 
be carried out. Our representative in Peking is not a person who 
has the authority which we think a representative of Great Britain 
ought to have at this great crisis, and I do trust that throughout 
the country support will be given to a proposal which emanated in 
the first instance from the China Association and which has been 
taken up by leading Chambers of Commerce, and bring pressure 
on the Government, which can be done when Parliament meets, to 
insist on British interests being placed in the right hands. The 
whole relations with China, from so far back as any of us know, have 
been of the most unsatisfactory character. We have thought it 
advisable in recent years to deal wholly with the Tsung-li-Yamen, 
that is to say, the authorities at Peking. There never was a more 
weak body — a body more carefully arranged to do nothing — ^but there 
is one thing most unquestionably which I hope the British Govern- 
ment will learn, and that is the supreme importance of cultivating 
good relations with the various Viceroys. Nothing could have been 
more satisfactory than the attitude taken up during recent con- 
vulsions by certain of these great Viceroys. It is, I believe, nothing 
but a matter of money, and the House of Commons should insist 
that we should have at their courts responsible officials of sufficient 
standing to be in direct contact with them. There would be, I 
believe, great hope even that many of the difficulties which arise in 
connection with the progress of British trade would be swept away, 
and things would assume a condition they ought to assume having 
regard to our treaty rights. There is not the slightest doubt that 
the Viceroys have it in their power in their respective governments 
to ensure that the lives and property of those entitled to carry on 
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their operations in their different Viceroyalties are properly pro- 
tected. It is well known that in the great province of Chi-Li, when 
Li Hung Chang was the Viceroy, there was no case, I believe not 
one, of a foreigner suffering damage at the hands of the Chinese. 
Take the question of transit passes, for example. If the Viceroy 
chooses to say they are to be observed, they are observed, and if 
the Viceroy takes up another attitude they are treated like waste 
paper. I think that at the present moment the position is as bad 
as it could possibly be, and a change will only be brought about by . 
public opinion created by such meetings as this and such meetings 
as are carried out by the China League and the Chambers of 
Commerce, and by having in the House of Conmions a party to 
which belong Members who have travelled in China and are 
acquainted with China — such men, for example, as my friend Mr., 
Henry Norman, who has written one of the ablest books in con- 
nection with the Far East, a book full of knowledge and skill in 
dealing with complicated questions. If all these forces are utilised 
in bringing pressure on the Government in order to let them under- 
stand that the public demand that as much attention at any rate 
shall be given to affairs in China as is given, say, to Central AMca, 
we shall have a very great change of circumstances, and we may 
hope that British interests, which have been made what they are 
through the energy, skill, and resource of British merchants, will 
be respected and flourish. I will now ask you to give a cordial vote 
of thanks to Mr. Whitehead, who postponed his departure to the 
East in order to deliver this valuable lecture. 

Mr. Whitehead : I beg to offer my hearty thanks for your kind 
reception of the Chairman's remarks. I consider it extremely 
fortunate to have had the privilege of reading a paper before this 
Institute, which carries with it so much weight, and at a meeting 
presided over by our esteemed Chairman. Were it possible for the 
Government to secure the services of a statesman of equal calibre 
to Sir Cecil Clementi Smith as head of a mission to be sent out to 
China, there would be very good reason to cast away those pessimistic 
feelings which sometimes take hold of one regarding the future of 
trade in the Far East. The resources of China are simply unlimited, 
and the Chinese are waiting, anxiously waiting, to be helped out of 
the position of chaos in which they now find themselves placed. 
Considerable labour has been incurred in the preparation of my 
paper, but if good results follow I shall be well repaid. I ask you 
to extend a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding, 
and for his admirable speech. 

The Meeting then terminated. 
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FIFTH OBDINABY GENEBAL MEETING. 

The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Booms, H6tel M^tropole, on Tuesday, March 12, 
1901, when Professor Bobert Wallace, F.L.S., P.B.8.E., read a 
Paper on '^ Agriculture in South Africa." 

Sir Henry Bulwer, G.C.M.G., a vice-president of the Institute, 
presided. 

The minutes bf the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 17 Fellows 
bad been elected, viz., 7 Besident, 10 Non-Besident. 

Besident Fellows : — 

WiUiam Adamson, C.M.Q., John Finlayson^ Alexander Lang^ Bev. Hussey 
JB. Macoflrtney^ 3f.^., James Francis Mathieson^ M.A^ Hermann Nussbauntt 
Percy Q, Scott, C*E. 

Non-Besident Fellows : — 

F. C. M. Barton {British Central Africa), J, H, Besuoick {TransvaaZjt 
Alfred F, Broun (Ceylon), George Lionel Cox (Ceylon), Captain Edward J. A, 
Haynes, M,B,C.8,E,, L,B,C.P. (Western Australia), A. C. Ha/yter (British 
Central Africa), Thomas A, Ma/rtin, M.A, (Gold Coast Colony), John Pitts 

ITfansvaal), Captain Frederick A. Saunders (Cape Colony), B. H, WalpoU 
Cape Colony). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibman : The Paper which Professor Wallace has been 
good enough to undertake to read to us this evening wUl take us to 
a country which has been very much in our thoughts and hearts 
during the past eighteen months. It will not, however, enter into 
the absorbing topic of that period, the strife of arms, the sieges, the 
battles, the stirring incidents of the campaign, the sickness, or the 
sadness of the war in South Africa. Nor, again, will he deal with 
tk subject which has its attractions for a very great number of 
people — the gold and the diamonds with which the name of 
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South Afrioa for several years past has been mainly associated. 
He will ask us to look on South Africa under another aspect — ^a 
more peaceful, more sober, more prosaic aspect — as an agricultural 
and pastoral country. He will tell us something of what may be 
called the permanent industry of that country — ^the industry which 
existed long before the first diamond was taken down to Capetown, 
long before the goldfields of De Eaap or the Band were discovered, 
and which will exist long after the last diamond and the last piece 
of gold ore are taken out of South African soil. Professor Wallace, 
as perhaps I need scarcely say, is an authority particularly well 
qualified to address you on the subject, as in the year 1895, at the 
invitation of the Government of the Cape Colony, he went out to 
that country for the purpose of investigating and reporting upon its 
agricultural resources, and he has since written a book upon farm- 
ing in the old Colony. He has also carried on investigations of a 
similar kind in other parts of the Empire — such as Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and India. I will now ask him to be good enough to read 
his Paper. 
Professor Bobert Wallace then read his Paper on 



AGBICULTUBE IN SOUTH AFBICA. 

Obogbaphicaii Featjqbes. 

South Afbiga, or the region south of the river Zambezi, extends 
approximately to 1,250,000 square miles, with a population in round 
numbers of about 5,000,000, of whom not quite 1,000,000 are white. 
In an instructive map recently prepared by Sir Harry Johnston, 
E.G.B., H.M. Consul-Oeneral for Uganda,^ nearly the whole of 
this area is described as '^ Healthy, colonisable Africa." The 
northern fringe, which lies in the depression of the valley of the 
Zambezi and extends down the eastern coast line to the south of 
Delagoa Bay, is marked ** Unhealthy and impossible for European 
colonisation," while a stiU narrower belt along the coast of German 
West Africa is designated '* Fairly healthy.*' 

A bird's-eye view of the orographical features of South Africa 
reveals a great elevated central plateau at a height above the sea 
of from between 8,000 and 4,000 to nearly 6,000 feet, with a general 
trend towards the west and north, from which directions — from the 
Atlantic and from the Zambezi basin — the ascent is gradual and 

* See A Sistory of the Colommtion of Africa hy Alien Eaces. The University 
Press, Cambridge, 1899. 
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tree from abrupt mountain barriers, although in the north-west, in 
German West Africa, broken and mountainous country exists. There 
an extensive area suitable for cattle-breeding rises above the 4,000 
feet level. From the south and east the approach is by what have 
been aptly described as irregular and stairlike steps or terraces. In 
Cape Colony three mountain ranges run east and west, forming rock- 
fringed terraces of considerable breadth. From the east and south- 
east the ascent is much more abrupt, and it has to be made to a 
greater height in order to surmount the rugged buttressing wall of 
rocks forming the mountain chain of the Drakensberg, which is the 
eastern boundary of the great plateau for a distance of nearly 1,000 
miles. This range forms the main midrib and watershed of the 
country, and the higher of the fantastically formed peaks rise to some 
6,000 up to over 11,000 feet above sea level, at a distance varying 
from 100 to 200 miles from the coast. Owing to the marked 
difference of elevation of the land surface on the two sides of the 
mountain chain, the view from the east as compared with that from 
the west is much grander and more imposing. The highest elevation 
is reached in Basutoland. Only on the highest parts of the range, 
and on rare occasions, is snow in Africa seen to remain for several 
months during winter. It should not be forgotten that winter in 
South Africa occupies that portion of the year which corresponds 
in time to the summer of the northern hemisphere ; and such a 
winter as permits of the growth of European crops where other 
conditions are suitable. 

BainfalIi and Bivebs. 

The great defect of South Africa from the farmer's point of 
view is the deficiency and general character of the rainfall. The 
area of maximum mean annual rainfall, which is shown on the 
most complete maps dealing with this subject as over 54 inches, 
is all but confined to the immediate vicinity of the Drakensberg 
mountains and to the belt lying between them and the east coast 
with its southern extremity in the Bathurst district of the Eastern 
Provinces of Cape Colony. 

The north-west corner of Cape Colony, and the western half of 
the great area under consideration lying to the north of it, are little 
better than a desert, being mainly within the zone receiving only 
6 inches or under of annual rainfall. The summer rain, which is 
the most important, comes locally and irregularly, with frequent 
thunder-storms which intermittently traverse the region. Baia 
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&lls suddenly and violently in the dry region upon a country which 
is not protected by a close covering of grass or other vegetation 
capable of holding and protecting the soil. Erosion and denudation 
have consequently been more active in South Africa than in any 
other known land surface of similar extent. The great majority of 
the rivers flow only for a short time during the year, but rise 
rapidly into raging torrents fed by innumerable streams which form 
in the footpaths made by the trampling of live stock or along the 
natural hollows of the open veld, and annually carry to the sea, in 
torrents red with mud, quantities of the best soil. Although a 
modicum of soil is deposited as alluvium in favoured spots where 
rivers overflow their banks or spread over level surfaces, the 
natural consequences of this long-continued process of denudation 
is that the southern extremity of this continent, especially towards 
the west and south, has been deprived of much of its soil ; and 
rivers generally run in deeper channels than is usual in other 
countries where climatic conditions are different and more favour- 
able to the production of a protecting mat of vegetation. The two 
greatest drainage systems of this area are unique in this, that they 
traverse almost the entire breadth of the continent, but in different 
directions — the Zambezi in an easterly, and the Orange Biver in a 
westerly direction. With the Zambezi in surroundings inimical to 
the health of Europeans we have little interest at present, but the 
Orange Biver, in consideration of the recent events which have oc- 
curred in the districts from which it flows, and of the hopes which 
centre in it with respect to the future, is in a very different position. 
The main course of the Orange Biver is about 1,000 miles in length, 
and it drains an extent of surface which is estimated at over 
800,000 square miles. Its normal condition is that of a fordable 
stream flowing between deep and precipitous banks ; it becomes 
periodically flooded during the summer months, rising at times, as 
in 1874, 80 feet within a period of five days, and discharging at a 
velocity of six miles an hour a record volume of 60,000 tons of water 
per minute. At Colesberg its channel is only 100 yards wide, but it 
expands to 800 to 500 yards in many places, while in others it 
spreads over several miles, in which numerous bush-clad islands 
occur. 

A brief consideration of the records of its main tributary, the 
Vaal Biver, will throw additional light on the uncertainty of the 
rainfall over a large section of a country in which, for the present, 
we have a peculiar interest. Above its junction with the Orange 
Biver, the Yaal and its feeders occupy a drainage area which rivals 
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that of the upper reaches of the Orange Biver and its other iriba-* 
taries. At Douglas, a few miles from the point of meeting, the Ytal 
possessed a width of 800 yards and a depth of from 4 to 13 feet at 
normal water level. Exceptional floods occurred in 1875 and 1881, 
but the greatest flood for the last 66 years was that of 1894, which 
lasted for about two weeks in February and rose in four or five days 
7 feet higher than any flood during that period, and submerged 
much of the low-lying land along its banks. Within the following 
two years high floods again occurred, viz. in September and 
December 1894, and in December 1895. Between January and 
April is the usual time when the river rises, but the great 1875 
flood came in midwinter, which is usually a dry season. The lowest 
flow generally occurs from September to December, the continuous 
periodical fall beginning in May. Exceptionally low water is re- 
corded for 1869 and 1898. During spring of the latter year it was 
unprecedentedly low for six weeks, but it was estimated the dis^ 
charge never fell below 10 cubic feet per second. No one living in 
the country has ever known the flow to cease entirely. 

Water Supply. 

The naked surface of the country, and the nature of its con*^. 
tour and its soil, together with the torrential character of the rainfall, 
conspire to reduce to a minimum the freely available supply of sur- 
face water. Throughout the great central region of Gape Colony, 
the country is mostly Earoo^ peppered with stunted bush — the 
** schaap-bosch," or sheep-bush — a few inches high, and wearing ft 
desert-nke appearance. The soil, being exposed to the direct 
action of the sun, becomes baked so hard that an excessive amount 
of the much-needed rain-water flows off in place of sinking, 
as it does more freely in the arid but sandy and more porous 
region of the Kalahari Desert. In it the Molopo, a considerable 
river, entirely disappears. This vast stretch of country, almost 
waterless throughout the year, begins in the north-west of Cape 
Colony, and occupies the west central region of the African 
Continent as far north as the tropics. The scarcity of water on 
the surfELce is a general difficulty in South Africa, and for the 
supply of stock shallow dams have been constructed in all 
directions in which the thunder rains collect, and into which 
cattle are permitted to walk at will while they drink. These dams 

^ The Earoo has a rainfall of 10 to 20 mcheiEi per annom, but towards the 
north-west only 5 inches. 
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are veritable cesspools, which have been for years one of the chief 
means for the undesirable distribution of numerous internal para- 
sites which infest live stock ; and, moreover, a fruitful source of 
disease among our British troops during the past eighteen months. 
Owing to the great amount of evaporation which takes place, 
shallow dams easily dry up, and are thereby rendered not only 
uncertain as sources of water supply, but additionally unwholesome 
during the process. Nature provides an alternative means of supply 
in an underground store which is held up in the soil by dolerites 
or trap-dykes, which frequently intersect the strata. The water 
may be tapped at no great depth, and without very great capital 
expenditure. Unlike the vast artesian water supply of Queensland, 
which is only reached at great depths down to about 5,000 feet, 
the ground water of South Africa lies near the surface, and may 
be inexpensively pumped by wind motors for domestic and stock 
requirements from bores of 80 to 72 feet.^ In Eafraria the 
official record of depth is 91 feet, and in Bechuanaland 101 feet. 
Although of immense importance for live stock and for domestic 
uses, much reliance need not be attached to underground water 
for irrigation purposes except in the case of small holdings of a 
few acres suitable for intensive culture — as the growth of fruit and 
market garden produce. It is true that several millions of acres 
under well water are annually cultivated in India by an intensely 
industrious agricultural people, who understand irrigation tho- 
roughly, but who are nevertheless forced by circumstances to live 
even in years of plenty on little more than a bare subsistence, 
and to endure periodically all the miseries of fieimine. But in 
America, where conditions are much more like those of South 
Africa, the irrigation results which have been got from under- 
ground water have been in the main very unsatisfactory. The 
supply is so limited that it requires to be applied with such 
infinite care and skill that the cost becomes prohibitive. 

Cbops. 

The value of irrigation, which will be discussed later, is 
abundantly evident, and it is brought home in a forcible manner to 
the farmers of South Africa by periodical droughts which make 
dry cultivation extremely precarious, and render it necessary to 

> A recent report of the Inspector of water drills in Cape Colony recorded 
the sinking in one year of 311 bore-holes, averaging 43 feet, at a cost for 
diamonds of lld» per foot. 
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import rather than to export grain in considerable and increasing 
quantities. Gape Colony suffered from a severe drought and 
deficient harvests in 1890, and by the most recent available official 
statement it appears that by the drought of 1897-8, which does 
not stand alone in recent years, more than half of the wheat and 
maize or ''mealie" crops (the two most important in South 
Africa) was lost, together with half the rye, a third of the barley, 
and nearly a fifth of the oat crops. Although wheat of excellent 
quality was exported to England as fieur back as 1871-2, in recent 
times about as much is imported as is grown in the country. 

The following table shows the comparative yields in muids of 
three bushels of the common grain crops in the colony proper and 
native territories administered by Cape Colony for the seasons 
1892-8 and 1897-8 — the last for which records are available : — 





Wheat 


Barley 


Oats 


Ottthay' 


Rye 


Mealies 


1892-3 
1897-8 


1,296,966 
740,249 


341,028 
276,910 


545,706 
603,537 


43,125,023 
41,547,044 


182,362 
101,497 


911,253 
952,603 



It is impossible to appraise the relative influences of the leading 
deterrents to successful cultivation in Cape Colony ; viz. (a) untoward 
climatic conditions, (b) insect and fungoid crop pests, (c) disease 
among work animals, and {d) the increasing difficulty of the labour 
question. It is worthy of more than a passing remark that in the 
case of every crop, with the exception of mealies which had slightly 
increased, the yields were less, and in some instances considerably 
BO, in the latter of the two years specially referred to. 

Wheat in Cape Colony is mainly grown on certain well-known areas 
which without irrigation are normally not too dry, and otherwise 
suited to it, and the three less important European cereals — barley, 
oats, and rye ; the districts of Malmesbury, Piquetberg, Caledon, 
and Calvinia, all in the Western Provinces, giving the largest total 
yields. Only the amount of about half to three-quarters of a 
bushel of seed is sown per acre, and the return per acre is generally 
very little — in the Malmesbury district probably not more than five 
or six bushels. But where muddy rivers at times overflow their 
banks, as in Calvinia, twenty bushels may be reaped. It is difficult 
to get statistics stated in terms of acres, as it is the custom of the 
country to refer to the increase of produce in relation to the amount 
of seed sown, as twelvefold, fiftyfold, &c. The usual return in 

* In bundles of about 5 lbs. 
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the case of wheat for the whole Colony is estimated at about 
eighteenfold. As the common grain crops of temperate climates 
are very liable to destruction by rust in summer, they are mostly 
cultivated during winter, when the injury from rust is not so 
disastrous. In the west sowing broadcast begins after the 
advent of the first rains, which periodically come with westerly 
wind, and fall most heavily in the south-western corner of the 
Colony. Oats are put in first during suitable weather from April 20 
till the end of May, and wheat from the middle of May till the 
end of June. The valley lands in the Eastern Provinces are 
usually sown about the same time as in the West, those at high 
elevations from June till August. In the Oudtshoom district, where 
the soil has been enriched by the growth of lucerne under irrigation, 
the June-sown wheat has greater immunity from rust than that 
sown a few weeks earlier. 

Early crops begin to ripen in the end of October, and cereal 
harvest is general till the beginning of December. In the high 
districts away from the coast, which in the Eastern Provinces is 
specially liable to the attacks of rust, the crops sown in July are 
harvested about Christmas. The scarcity and dearness of labour 
have led to the extensive introduction of self-binding reapers, and 
still more recently to other labour-saving implements and machines. 
Threshing is chiefiy done in December and January, steam 
threshers on hire move about the important grain-growing districts 
where they have displaced the old method, on the " tramp ** floor 
under the feet of a mob of horses or mules driven round at a smart 
pace. The mills have been maligned for distributing the spores 
of the fungoid diseases, smut and bunts, but the blame really rests 
with the farmer, who does not pickle the seed with a solution of 
sulphate of copper in a country in which these diseases are very 
prevalent. 

In the winter grain-growing districts there is no proper system 
of rotation of crops calculated to maintain the fertility of the soil. 
It is too often the custom to grow wheat after wheat for a few 
years, and follow with a crop of oats when wheat will no longer 
give a satisfactory return. The land is then allowed to lie idle for 
a few years, until it is sufficiently restored, by resting to grow a 
crop of barley. With the introduction of a system of manuring, 
which at present seems out of the question on much of the land 
under dry cultivation, and the growth of leguminous crops in the 
rotation, the standard of agricultural practice in the Colony will be 
much improved. Most other European crops and vegetables can be 

Ij 
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grown at all seasons of the year. Mealies, better known as '' com ^ 
in Amerioa and as ** maize " in this country, is the staple food of 
the black population of South Africa. It is the chief summer crop, 
Kafir com or giant millet, which is also grown, mostly by natives, 
during summer, being only of secondary importance. In the 
Colony maize is most extensively planted at moderate elevations 
in the Eafrarian districts and Eastern Provinces, where it benefits 
by summer rainfall. It is usually sown between October 15 and 
November 15 on the flat, preferably on alluvial soil, the seed 
being ploughed in and covered by every third furrow. The plant 
is vigorous, and can be cultivated without irrigation where European 
cereals would not grow, if the soil be well worked and kept from 
baking into a hard condition of surface. Kafirs generally under-' 
stand this requisite better than Europeans, and it is not an un-^ 
common thing to see a Kafir's mealies doing well in close proximity 
to the crop of a white man which has been ruined for the 
want of the necessary surface hoeing. Not only does this extra 
labour save the crop by conserving the valuable soil moisture, but 
it makes it possible to plough the land immediately after the crop 
is removed and before rain comes. During the growing season 
" mealies ** are largely eaten in the green state by black people. 
After harvest they are hung up to dry thoroughly, and before being 
made into thick porridge or " pap ** they are either ground into 
meal, or the whole com is relieved of its glossy covering by champ- 
ing it while wet in a wooden mortar. The chief localities of dry land 
cultivation correspond very closely to that of the heaviest rainfalls^ 
except where the surface is rugged or rises too high. They lie 
towards the south-west of Cape Colony, and in the valleys and 
alluvial plains, which are to be found among the irregular ranges of 
mountains forming the first two steps leading to the central 
plateau, also in the eastem and best watered districts of the Provinces 
of Cape Colony. 

Pastubb, Sheep, and Goats. 

The Nieuweveld and Winter Berg Mountains form the centre of 
the third great step which rises 1,000 feet from the desert-like plain 
of the Great Karoo. To the north-west of this range stretches the 
great semi-arid region of the Karoo, chiefly stocked with sheep and 
goats which live on the aromatic herbage of Karoo bush. The 
herbage being scanty, ten acres are required for each animal, and a 
farm usually extends to some six to ten thousand acres. The region 
belongs to the class of country known as sweet (zoet) or good veld; 
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on which, except during periods of excessive drought, stock thrive 
admirably. Nearer the coast, and on inferior soils here and there 
in other parts of the Colony, the grazing land known as sour (zuur) 
or poor veld occurs. At times a third class, half sweet and half 
sour (gebroken) veld, prevails. The terms are used to determine the 
quality of pasture, and are indicative of the character of the herbage 
which, especially at certain seasons of the year, becomes hard and 
innutritious — conditions induced by the nature of the climate, but 
also partly as a result of some defect in the soil. Some of the best 
grass veld carries frwn one to two sheep per morgan (a little over 
two acres). As compared with our other Colonies, the numbers of 
sheep on the average holding are comparatively small, due in a 
great measure in the Earoo to the large area required for grazing, 
and to the still general practice of shutting sheep into kraals or 
small enclosures at night — a practice deemed necessary as a measure 
of protection against jackals and wild cats and also the thieving 
propensities of idle Kafirs. Nevertheless, in the grassy districts of 
King William's Town, Bedford, and Somerset East, holdings of 5,000 
to 10,000 sheep are to be found, and in some parts they run night 
and day on the open veld. By the last available returns the Colony 
possessed nearly 18,000,000 sheep and lambs, a decrease of over 
2,000,000 since 1891. Most of the flocks are merinos, the remainder 
being Africander or fat-tailed sheep, which grow short hair in 
place of wool. A few farmers in the drier districts cling to the 
common Cape sheep, which produces the best of mutton and excel- 
lent hides for the glove-maker, and, being hardy and active, will 
survive in a drought, when the wool-bearing sheep would succumb. 
Wool is the most important farm product of South Africa. Nearly 
74,000,000 lbs., valued at £2,188,904, were exported in 1899. But 
for the prevalence of the extremely detrimental parasitic disease 
known as '' sheep scab," the total number in the Colony and the 
produce of wool might increase very considerably. It has been 
estimated that the scab is responsible for an annual loss of 
£1,000,000 to the farming industry of South Africa. Although 
some formerly excellent sheep districts, such as East London and 
Victoria East, have become unhealthy on account of the extension 
of the area affected by the deadly " heart- water " disease peculiar tb 
the Cape, and of the increase of the blood-sucking tick, there are 
wide districts, such as that of New England, which are capable of 
carrying many additional numbers whenever it is found expedient 
to provide additional food for them during the winter months. 
Goat farming is an increasing and prosperous industry in South 
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Afrioa. There are aboat 2,500,000 common (Boer) goats in Gape 
Colony, kept generally to provide the home supply of batcher's meat, 
the skins being exported. The total value of sheep and goat skins 
thus disposed of in 1899 was £874,270. But the chief interest 
centres in the Angora goat, the progenitors of which were first im- 
ported about 1840 from Asia Minor. This breed in the Colony now 
numbers about 8,000,000, and the mohair which they produce for 
exportation amounted in 1899 to nearly 18,000,000 lbs., valued at 
£779,899. The Angora is a delicate animal, which thrives only in 
a dry and healthy climate, and even there it requires to be treated 
with special care. Apart from the rivalry of the original owners of 
the Angora goat, the American breeders have been the chief com- 
petitors of the Cape farmers in the production of mohair, but quite 
recently it has been reported that a successful start has been made 
in breeding Angoras in Australia. 

OSTBICH FaBMING. 

Ostrich farming at the Cape is much more profitable than sheep 
farming, but, as the following figures, dealing with the number of 
birds, the weight and value of the feathers at different periods, show, 
it is also very speculative. 



Year 


Number of birds 


lbs. of feathers 


Declared value 


1882 
1895 
1899 


253,463 
268,000 (1898) 


253,954 
858,626 
873,182 


£ 
1,093,989 
527,742 
842,000 



Special knowledge derived from long experience is necessary to 
success, as, in spite of the historical reputation of its powers of 
digestion, the ostrich in domestication and in confinement even in 
a paddock of fifteen acres is difficult to manage. It is liable to no 
specific contagious disease corresponding to those from which the 
four-footed animals of the farm suffer and die, but it is peculiarly 
susceptible to the attacks of internal parasitic worms from the 
effects of which many succumb, and to the troublesome, although 
not deadly, interference of lice and of the ostrich-fly (Hippobosca 
struthionisy strongly resembling in appearance the tsetse fly) which 
settle in hundreds underneath the rudimentary wings of the birds. 
The necessary protection against external attack is dipping the 
birds in a lime and sulphur bath after the manner in which sheep 
are dipped. By far the largest number of ostriches to be found in 
any one district are in the division of Oudtshoorn, where lucerne 
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grown by irrigation has been most successfully employed as food* 
Two hens and a cock can be kept during summer in a lucerne camp 
of less than half an acre, and an allowance of 8^ lbs. of chaffed 
lucerne hay per day, soaked in water the day before and given to a 
bird running on the bare veld, will maintain it in good condition. 
Although birds fed in this artificial way may not produce feathers 
of such superior quality as those living on Karoo bushes, the yield is 
much greater, and deaths from starvation during periods of drought 
are unknown. 



Cattle. 

The Africander breed of cattle, or the common cattle of the 
country, are believed to be the most direct descendants of the 
aboriginal cattle possessed in large numbers by the Kafirs and 
Hottentots when Europeans first landed at the Cape. They were 
crossed in the early days with Portuguese cattle ; and by the action 
of the law of the survival of the fittest, progeny has been adapted in 
a special manner to the trying conditions and extremes of the South 
African climate. As farm animals or " trek " oxen no European breed, 
or European cross with Africander blood, is capable of enduring, 
like pure African cattle, the trials of strength and staying power in 
the common wagon of the country — the original means of inland 
transport and still the chief means of carrying all sorts of goods away 
from the vicinity of the railways. Typical Africander animals are 
extremely active and full of constitutional vigour, of a rich dark red 
colour, with gay elevated horns, and well-developed forequarters. 
They are perfect in the form and quality of the limbs and feet, but, 
judged from the British standard, defective, in that they are possessed 
of Ught, short, and drooping hindquarters and thin thighs. They are 
not deep milkers even when Uberally supplied with food, but where 
food is scarce and inferior they do not collapse in milk production 
like European cattle. 

The shorthorn and the Friesland or Dutch cow are the two 
breeds which have been imported in greatest numbers, and bred 
with the greatest success as beef producers and milk producers. 
When the surroundings are favourable the shorthorn is found to be 
probably the better of the two for the double purpose, but it is 
generally conceded that the black and white Dutch cow — a good 
competitor of the shorthorn under favourable circumstances — has 
tather the best of it when adverse conditions have to be contended 
ip^ith. In those parts where dairying is practised on scientific 
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principles and where an abundant supply of winter food is grown, 
both of these and several other European breeds do very well. 

In certain districts of the coast country, where the veld is compara- 
tively sweet, the best transport cattle reared in the Colony are bred. 
The recent and disastrous visitation of rinderpest reduced the total 
number of 2,500,000 cattle in Cape Colony in 1897 to less than 
1,250,000 in 1898. The disease entered South Africa from the 
north, travelUng at a slow rate through Central Africa, it is believed 
from Abyssinia and probably from Egypt, but when it reached the 
country where cattle are employed in the transport trade the rate of 
its extension became accelerated in a wonderful degree. Many species 
of the large antelopes and the wild buffalo have been almost exter- 
minated over immense areas of Central Africa, and vast number? of 
cattle in all the political divisions of South Africa have died. By 
inoculation about 75 per cent, of the animals treated can be saved, 
while among healthy cattle which have not been protected 95 per 
cent, succumb. 

It will take many years before the numbers of cattle in South 
Africa come up to the figures reached before the disease appeared. 
For the warm regions in the north of Bhodesia the Mysore breed of 
Zebu cattle imported from India and bred in the country would 
make ideal draft animals, which with the black skins underneath 
their grey hair would be much better able to withstand the 
searching influences of the sun's heat than even the hardy 
Africanders. But in their importation the danger of their dying 
of red- water fever must not be overlooked. 

FoBEST Abbas. 

One of the fundamental defects of South Africa as an agricultural 
country for European settlement is its extremely limited forest 
areas, in view of the acknowledged influence of trees to attract 
rain&U and to conserve the water supply. Extremes of climate are 
tempered by forest growth, the soil containing the mineral food of 
plants saved from denudation, while the humus accumulations are 
added to from year to year. The country generally is without trees. 
When they do occur on the veld they consist merely of thorny 
acacia (mimosa), which dot the landscape where the roots can reach 
subsoily moisture, especially along the watercourses which carry off 
the scanty rainfekll. The very limited areas of true forest consist of 
three very distinct classes : — (1) The remnants of the primeval ever- 
green forests that are believed to have covered much of the surface 
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of the country which is now bare. It consists of high and heavy 
timber trees, belonging to a considerable number of species, pro- 
ducing timber of excellent quality. In Cape Colony this division is 
confined to sections (in all 550 square miles) of the mountain ranges 
which face the south near the sea coast, and in Natal to 258 
square miles, at an elevation of 8,000 to 6,000 feet. 

2. The much more extensive areas of indigenous low forest 
timber trees and thombush lie in Cape Colony and Natal nearer 
the sea. The scenery of the two regions is noted for the unsur- 
passed grandeur and beauty of the forest vegetation. 

8. On the Cape Peninsula, and in many small centres of the 
group of Colonies forming His Majesty's possessions in South 
Africa, imported species of European, Australian, and other trees 
have been planted with admirable results. Oaks and pine trees 
form conspicuous features of the exotic vegetation in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Town, and on the high bare veld round Johannesburg 
millions of Australian eucalyptus trees have been planted. I saw 
in 1895 specimens of blue-gums located on the edges of the planta- 
tions, which, with four years' growth, were one foot in diameter at 
the base. 

Eastern Cape Colony and Natal. 

The eastern part of Cape Colony was the last to be explored and 
to be invaded by European settlers, but with a more abundant 
rainfall and a soil which has been more protected from surface 
washing than in the west, it promises to be capable of greater de- 
velopment. An important area stretches for about 200 miles along 
the sea coast from the southern borders of Natal through Pondo- 
land and into the Transkian Territory, and inland towards the foot 
hills of the Drakensberg range. It is splendidly adapted for tropical 
cultivation — tea, sugar, co£fee, &c., and for &uit growing of all kinds 
— but it will require a considerable amount of capital for its develop- 
ment, as the chief crops will yield no return for three or four years. 
This region possesses conspicuous natural advantages in the port 
of St. John, and a river almost 400 yards wide, which is navigable 
for ocean-going steamers for thirteen miles at all times, and for 
twenty-one miles when the tide is up. St. John is the best port 
on the south and east coast from the Cape to Delagoa Bay, and it 
is also admirably placed for tapping the productive grain, wool, 
and mohair producing, and horse breeding, native dependency of 
Basutoland. From that mountainous though fertile country the 
total value of the exports by the returns for 1900 was nearly 
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£184,000, a considerable increase upon former years, due mainly to 
the exportation of over 2,500 horses more than in 1899. The Colony 
of Natal is terraced by four distinct steps of from fourteen to twenty- 
five miles in breadth from the sea to an elevation of 5,000 feet at 
the base of the central chain of elevated peaks of the Drakensberg. 
North to the Limpopo for a distance of over 500 miles, a well- 
wooded, well-watered belt of sloping terraced country runs abutting 
on the foot hills of the Drakensberg on the west, and bounded on 
the east by the Limbobo mountains — a minor range about ten miles 
wide, and not exceeding 1,000 feet of elevation. Although more 
fertile than the high veld in the lower areas of this belt of country, 
the climate during summer is unhealthy for both man and animals. 
Natal is divided by physiographers according to climatic conditions 
into three zones running north and south : 1st, the ** Coastlands," 
2nd, the " Midlands,*' and 3rd, the " Highlands." The Coast- 
lands rise from the seashore to 700 to 1,000 feet at eight to ten 
miles inland. This area is warm and semi-tropical, producing 
citrous and other tropical fruits — including mangoes, pineapples, 
and bananas — sugar, arrowroot, tea, coffee, sweet potatoes, 
vegetables, Kafir corn, maize, &c. Of maize two crops are 
harvested within twelve months — one in August, and the other in 
January. Sugar is chiefly confined to the south of the belt, and 
grown by large capitalists, but owing to the high rate of wages and 
the costly machinery used, the margin of profit, when it exists at 
all, is often very narrow. The coast country is not a favourable 
district for live stock. 

The Midlands extend from the higher extremity of the coast belt 
up to 3,000 feet. Except in periods of drought, which can only be 
overcome where irrigation is possible, our vegetables, including 
common potatoes, and most of our fruits do well, also oranges, 
lemons, and tobacco. The soil of the lower twenty-five miles is not 
of much value for cropping except in local areas, but the upper part 
is pretty good. Wheat, green barley, and oats, the latter often cut 
for fodder, do well, and maize and Kafir corn are freely cultivated. 
In summer sheep thrive on the higher elevations, but in winter the 
Natal Midlands are a great resort for farm stock of all kinds. The 
Highlands, from 3,000 to 4,500 or 5,000 feet above sea level, is a 
grassy country of short sweet herbage admirably suited for sheep, 
which form the most important stock. The best farms carry to the 
acre about two sheep, which produce fleeces of from 4 to 4^ lbs. of 
wool. Goats, horses, and cattle also do well in summer, but live- 
stock would become poor in condition during winter if not moved 
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down to the midlands ; or if winter food were not grown for them, 
as in the district of New England in Gape Colony, where turnips 
and swedes grow to perfection, and are the means in some 
instances, still too few, of doubling the stock-carrying capacity of 
the farms. In this naturally healthy region horse-sickness, pleuro- 
pneumonia, and tick-fever are the chief influences which check 
the progress of horse-breeding and of cattle-rearing. Dairying is 
steadily developing. The hardy little indigenous Zulu cattle, when 
mated with imported Europeans, produce useful crosses for dairy 
purposes. But, as in Egypt, imported cattle are liable to succumb 
to the deadly red-water or Texas fever, produced by the bite of a 
species of tick which has spread inland from the Coast Colony. 
Nearly all the common European crops can be cultivated. Farms 
can be rented at about 2^. per acre, including such buildings as are 
found necessary, or purchased at from 10s. to 20s. per acre. The 
labour question is a very serious one for Natal. The presence of 
45,000 coolies imported from India is an indication of the straits to 
which the cultivators have been driven by the indolence of the 
native population. The wages of indentured coolies and of the 
(natives Kafirs) are about the same, SOs. per month with food (scoff), 
viz. 8 lbs. of maize meal per day. A coolie who is free to engage 
with whom he prefers can command 15s. to 205. per month more 
than the others. 

Speaking generally the soil of Natal is rich in organic matter 
and nitrogen but deficient in mineral plant food, including lime* 
The liberal use of phosphatic and potassic manures, either with 
or without irrigation, is necessary to prevent the yield of crops 
being reduced. Some local areas are much richer than the 
average soil, and it is found that the slopes are often richer than 
the flat land below them. A more intensive system of cultivation 
is what Natal requires, but the implied question of a greatly in- 
creased outlay is a serious deterrent under present circumstances. 

The Transvaal and Orange Biver Colonies. 

The Transvaal and the Orange Biver Colonies are grassy, pas- 
toral, and essentially cattle countries. The area of the Transvaal 
is similar to that of France, while that of the Orange Biver 
Colony is less in the proportion of about 70 to 114. 

Witwatersrand, or White Waters Bidge, is the watershed of two 
great river systems, being the highest surface traversing for about 
800 miles, in an east to west direction, the elevated plateau of the 
" Hoogeveld " or High Veld of which the Transvaal forms a part. 
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All the water to the north discharges into the Limpopo, the northern 
boundary of the Colony, and that to the south into the Yaal. The 
name Transvaal implies the position of the Vaal as the southern 
boundary. Johannesburg on the highest part of the " Band," as it 
is curtly designated, is 5,785 feet above sea level (at Park Bailway 
station). To the north as well as to the south the elevation £allfl 
away pretty rapidly, so that Pretoria, the capital, only 85 miles to the 
north, is 1,600 feet lower, and Heidelberg, which is almost a like 
distance to the south-east, stands at only 4,900 feet. Eimberley, to 
the west of the Orange Biver State, has an elevation of 4,012 feet* 
The climate of Johannesburg is one of the coolest in Africa, the 
hot weather lasting for barely four months, while at Eimberley it 
extends to eight months in the year. 

The high country — 4,000 feet or upwards above sea level — 
occupies the southern section of the Colony. 

North of this is the Bush-veld or bush country, at a lower level 
and having a warmer climate. In places it is broken by a series 
of hills, and it is covered with high grass, bush, and trees. 

The south-eastern parts, includii:^ New Scotland, are specially 
suitable for sheep-breeding as well as for agriculture, the high 
central area for cattle and com, the northern and lower elevations for 
coffee and sugar plantations and for tropical fruit culture. Good 
tobacco is largely grown in the Transvaal for export to other 
districts of South Africa. Maize, Kafir com, and other tropical or 
semi-tropical crops are grown in summer when rains are abundant. 

In some parts, as near Pretoria, maize, the most extensively 
cultivated crop of all, only grows well on river banks, in the 
alluvial soil found there. European cereals suffer from rust and 
from hailstorms during the summer or wet season, and probably 
only one crop in five years could be secured. Oats are not so much 
injured as wheat. A variety known as the Sidonian oat, brought 
from Australia by way of Natal, is not affected by rust and is 
grown during summer. Planted in December and January, it is 
ripe in April and May. The Boer oat grows in suitable soils or 
where irrigation is possible during the dry season of winter. 

Potatoes grow freely, and lucerne does remarkably well, and 
when planted in alluvial soil that can be irrigated during the dry 
weather, after frosts have disappeared, it can be cut as many as 
eight times in one year. Turnips and swedes, which suffer &om the 
attacks of fungi, especially in a very dry season, do not always 
prosper, but mangels do better. Frosts are liable to do considera ble 
damage, especially in the low-lying areas. 
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The high- veld plateau, healthy for cattle and sheep in eummer, 
is too cold in winter when the grass is dry and hard, and the 
animals are moved off in May to the lower and warmer country, 
where sweet grass and shelter are both more abundant in the 
" Bankenveld," or terrace country, to the eastern side of the 
Drakensberg range on the Natal and Swaziland borders, or to the 
north of the Magaliesberg mountains, to return in September after 
rain falls. The dry and withered grass on immense areas of the 
high-veld is burnt off during September, chiefly with the object of 
destroying ticks which swarm in countless myriads on cattle from 
land which has escaped burning. The ticks are then so numerous 
that the cattle cannot thrive, and moreover are liable to suffer from 
red- water or Texas fever. The periodical burning is of recent 
introduction, since ticks were brought into the country by " transport 
riders " (cattle- waggon carriers) from Natal, and the practice has 
so much injured the pastures that fewer cattle can now be kept 
than formerly on a given area, and the quahty has also gone back 
in consequence. 

Horses are bred on the high-veld, especially to the south-east, 
but they do not exceed more than two to five per cent, of the live 
stock. In Basutoland, the greatest horse-breeding centre of South 
Africa, they number from ten to twenty-five per cent, of the live 
stock. On the low ground of all the Colonies and other dependencies^ 
and in the valleys even at considerable elevations, horses and also 
mules are subject especially during summer (February being the 
worst month) to uncertain and intermittent outbreaks of the 
deadly horse- sickness, a disease pecuUar to South Africa. It is 
contracted by them at night when they are exposed in the open 
air. They take into their circulatory systems the germs of a 
filamentous fungus, (Edema mycosis^ of the form of a beer barrel, 
which are carried by thin streaks of mist rising from the veld when 
climatic conditions are suitable for their propagation. About eight 
or nine days after such an exposure, or after eating grass from 
which the moisture deposited by the mist had not been dried up 
by the sun, very few affected animals escape death by suffocation 
induced by serum escaping into the air passages from the affected 
lung structure. 

The Transvaal is now outside the area which is recognised to be 
affected by '^ tsetse fly,'* though at one time the river valleys, espe^ 
cially to the north and north-east, were included in it. The pest has 
disappeared from the whole of South Africa south of the lower area 
of the valley of the Limpopo and a comparativdy narrow belt of 
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coast country surrounding Delagoa Bay and terminating in the 
south at St. Lucia Bay. 

The wholesale destruction of the large wild game, more espe- 
cially the South African bu&lo, has conferred this solitary advantage 
upon the country as a solatium for the injury which has thereby 
resulted. 

A good deal of a mild type of malarial fever exists, especially in 
summer in the low and humid parts, but it is not confined to these 
areas. It was present at Pretoria when the waterworks were 
formed, on the surface of the hard dry land above the city being 
broken. 

The country is well provided with springs of good water. 

The Orange Biver Colony occupies the important area of high- 
veld lying to the south of the Transvaal. In the eastern part of the 
Colony the Drakensberg and subordinate ranges of mountains occur. 
The great breadth of the country is a rolling grassy plain, with a 
general trend to the west and north-west. Like the Transvaal, it 
at one time grew coarse grass, and supported immense herds of 
antelopes and other species of wild game, very few of which remain. 
But now finer and sweeter grasses prevail, and the country is 
stocked chiefly with cattle and a few horses, and in certain places 
with sheep. From the higher and more exposed parts stock 
requires to be removed to lower and more sheltered and more succu- 
lent pastures during winter. In what is known as the '' Conquered 
Territory," to the south-east of the centre of the Colony, is the chief 
agricultural district, about 100 miles in length and 80 miles in 
breath. The soil is rich and capable of growing good crops of 
cereals of all kinds, including wheat, without being manured or 
irrigated. It may be looked upon as a continuation of Basutoland — 
the granary of South AMca. Wheat produces thirty- up to eighty- 
fold even on land which has grown grain crops successively for a 
number of years. Farms usually range in extent from 1,000 to 8,000 
acres, and the value of the land with buildings upon it is about £1 per 
acre. Considerable numbers of both sheep and cattle of improved 
types are bred in the district. 

Ireigation. 

Drought, either permanent, annual, or periodical, is an all but 
universal drawback to cultivation in South Africa, and a serious 
deterrent to the increase of the live stock of the country. The sheep 
which are located in the drier districts of the occupied country — the 
Karoo, and certain elevated or broken parts of the grass-veld— die in 
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large numbers when the, at best, scanty rains are withheld for a 
lengthened period ; and, with the exception of a few &youred spots 
of small relative extent, " it is impossible to rely upon a regular 
return from the soil without irrigation." Even the large areas 
already mentioned, in which cultivation is the chief industry, and 
which yield pretty good returns when abundant rains Ml, are 
periodically parched into a condition in which crops cannot mature. 
No wonder, then, that irrigation has been looked to and longed for 
to save the country from discouraging losses. In Gape Colony 
(exclusive of Bechuanaland) about 800,000 acres have been put 
under irrigation, on the whole with success; in the rich lime- 
stone soils of the Oudtshoorn district, where 24,000 acres are under 
water, the results achieved would be difficult to surpass. The land 
is profitably held and cultivated at a capital value of £50 up to £150 
per acre. The ranges of mountains which traverse Cape Colony 
from east to west lend themselves at certain parts in a peculiarly 
favourable way for the formation of deep and capacious reservoirs, 
from which water could be led to the alluvial plains and valleys which 
lie beneath them to the south. The only unsettled point in connec- 
tion with many of these projects is. Would they pay under existing 
circumstances ? It was my privilege in 1895 to examine a number 
of these sites at the request of the Government of Cape Colony.^ 
The Steynsburg scheme, with a catchment area of nearly 80 
square miles, will involve the erection between two abutting kopjes of 
a masonry wall 101 feet high. By this means a reservoir would be 
formed estimated to contain 1,200,000,000 cubic feet of water, or 
sufficient to supply annually water to the depth of 27 inches over 
the 26,000 acres which it was proposed to irrigate, or double the 
amount required. A recent official estimate of the total cost of 
the scheme is put at £199,806. The value of the land without 
water was appraised at £1 per acre. The project has been delayed 
for a time until the relations between the stream's flow and the rain- 
fall can be determined by reliable observations carried on over a 
number of years. The annual evaporation determined during 1897 
and 1898 from the ground surface amounted to almost 6 feet 
of water. 

The Oudtshoorn scheme was intended to provide that already 
celebrated irrigation district a supply of watering for an additional 
estimated area of 25,000 acres of excellent land. Two large dams 
with capacities of 1,700,000,000 and 1,500,000,000 gallons were pro- 
posed to be made by erecting masonry walls of 120 and 125 feet in 
height in narrow gorges of the Grobbelaars and Le Boux rivers, to 
^ See the Farming Industries of Cape Colony, P. S. King A Sons. 
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be fed from a catohment area of 100 square miles having a rainfali 
of 24 inches. Two high-level canals, each twenty miles long, 
and one shorter low-level canal, involving considerable engineering 
diflSonlties, will be required to carry the water to the land which 
lies at 1,000 feet below the highest reservoir. Alterations and ex- 
tensions which have been made since 1895 on the proposed head 
works, have brought the estimated cost of construction to i^489,000 
for the whole project, and the reduction of the irrigable area to 
about 18,000 acres raises the estimated expenditure to over £24 per 
acre of land to be watered. The two schemes thus referred to in 
detail belong to a group of probably the six most important irriga- 
tion systems, proposed to be constructed south of the Vaal and 
Orange rivers, the smallest of which involves the watering of 6,600 
acres of land. The total estimated cost of head works and canal 
construction to provide water for 87,750 acres amounts to 
jSl,124,045, equivalent to a capital expenditure of about £12 16^. 
per acre. An additional suitable area of over 50,000 acres of ad- 
joining land could in time be supplied with water at a much smaller 
outlay per acre. 

The subject of irrigation and hydraulic survey in Cape Colony 
was exhaustively dealt with in a special report (1899) by Mr. P. R, 
Johnson, M.I.C.B., &c., of the Public Works Department. Thirty- 
five major projects (each involving a prospective outlay of not less 
than £5,000) and twenty-nine minor projects were examined and 
discussed. But as town water supplies and a great many small 
works of merely local significance were included, bringing up the 
total estimated outlay to over one and a half million sterling, it was 
necessary to make the position clearer by separating, as I have done j 
the six largest irrigation schemes from the others. 

The Hartz River Valley irrigation scheme, perhaps the most pro- 
mising of all the great irrigation projects in the Colony, was also 
dealt with in 1899 in a special report, and as it has been suggested 
that 1,700 soldiers might be settled on 17,000 acres, or ten acres each, 
it deserves special notice. It is proposed at a cost of £190,000 to 
divert water from the Vaal River to an area of about 25,000 acres in 
the valley of the Hartz River, about fifty miles north of Kimberley; 
The necessary weir would raise the normal level of the Vaal about 
four feet, and form a capacious storage dam in the river bed above it. 
One main canal would carry the water for thirteen miles where it 
would bifurcate, one branch running north-east and the other taking 
a north-westerly course. The total expenditure, including the 
purchase price of £1 per acre, would amount to £10 75. per acre on 
the net irrigation area of 18,840 acres* In the event of Govern- 
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inent undertaking the work it is estimated that £1 for rent and 
£1 10s. of water rates for an allowance of 600,000 gallons per acre, 
would be a reasonable charge per annum.^ That similar soil in the 
district and the water of the Vaal are in every way suitable for 
irrigation has been proved on the lands of the Dutch Beform Church 
at Warrenton, where, on the authority of an official report by the 
Chief Inspector of Public Works, ** returns up to £100 per acre per 
annum have been got by the growth of fruit, vegetables, and green 
fodder, without tobacco, which in Oudtshoorn is regarded as an even 
more profitable crop." No such returns need be expected from 
such a large area as it is there proposed to put under water, as aii 
adjustment of the prices of produce would take place in favour of 
the consumer. But as two crops annually can be got from good 
land under a canal system of irrigation fed by red water from & 
river, and as the possible extension of irrigation in this arid region 
is limited, comparatively high prices for produce may naturally b6 
expected so near the Kimberley market. An extension of the Hart^ 
Biver irrigation system is contemplated at some future period. 
Besides minor changes this would involve the construction of a 
reservoir with a capacity of 11,190 million gallons to provide for 
the watering of 10,000 additional acres— in all 85,000 acres — and 
raise the total expenditure to £848,500. 

To stimulate irrigation in the Colony, the Cape Government has by 
Act of ParUament assumed power to promote it by means of loans. 

Population and Laboub. 

In connection with the agricultural prospects of South Africa 
the questions of population and labour are of first importance. 
Although reliable statistics are not available, the following relating 
to the chief divisions in which we are interested may be taken as 
sufficiently accurate for our purpose : — 





Total 

British and 

Foreign 


Total 
Dutch 


Total 
Whites 


Total 
Natives " . 


Cape Colony * , , 
Natal . 

Transvaal . 

Orange Biver Colony . 

Bhodesia 

Basutoland 


50,000 

163,750 

15,600 

8,500 


21,000 

125,000 

78,100 

1,500 


494,789 
71,000 

288,750 

93,700 

10,000 

700 


1,510,032 
888,000 
(45,000 Indians) 
675,000 
155,000 
240,000 
263,600 



 Exclusive of Pondoland. 

* Mr. H. C. Litchfield suggested as a sufficient amount of water 400,000 
gallons, and Id. per 1,000 gallons, or 33$. id. per acre, as a proper rate. 
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The predominating black race belong to the great Bantu family 
of dark-skinned Negroids which welled over from their home in 
Central Africa, and all but exterminated the inferior aboriginal 
Bushmen and Hottentots. There are many distinct types or tribal 
groups known by simple distinguishing names, as Makalakas, 
Basutos, Pondos, Bechuanas, Damaras, and Zulus, which are 
classified under the generic name of Kafir. In their native state 
the Kafirs were by profession warriors, ruled with a rod of iron by 
their chiefs. The custom of polygamy provided them with a 
su£Scient number of wives who were simply slaves, made, and that 
often, harshly to do all manner of work with the possible exception 
of tending the cattle, so that for generations the normal condition 
during times of peace of the male Kafir has been a life of contented 
ease and indolence. Since by British influence intertribal wars of tien 
resulting in wholesale massacre have ceased, the natural tendency 
of the black population to increase has become one of the imminent 
dangers to the future of South Africa. We have it on the high 
authority of Dr. Theal that the increase of the Bantu population 
south of the Limpopo within half a century '' is without parallel 
elsewhere." The prospect is aggravated by the hereditary laziness 
of the men, and the demoralisation produced by the high rates of 
wages at the Johannesburg and Kimberley mines. Before the 
political troubles became acute, only somewhere about 100,000 
Kafirs out of a population of 4,000,000 were attracted to the mines 
by wages earned mostly at piece work, of 2^. 6d. to Ss. per day and 
food. During the last year, before the outbreak of the present war, 
some 60,000 Kafirs from the Transkian territory saved from earnings 
at the mines the sum of £750,000. From the savings of probably 
three years a provident young Kafir is able to provide himself with 
a sufficient number of wives and cattle to enable him to retire from 
active occupation, and spend the luxurious remainder of his life in 
smoking cigarettes and in growing corpulent. The black man's 
bare necessities are few in the climate of South Africa, and the 
ambition even of the more enterprising ones who go to work does 
not rise above the measure of animal comforts referred to. 

The few Kafirs who are willing to work do fairly well under 
European supervision, and the " Cape Boys *' of the Western 
Provinces are, under similar conditions, excellent farm hands, but 
they want to work only four days a week and go in for a good 
time during the remaining three days. Cape Boys are a mongrel 
class descended from four or five distinct races, some of which were 
brought as slaves to the country during the early years of the white 
man's occupation. 
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The numbers of Kafirs who might have been induced to work at 
mine rates of pay have been kept down by the absence of security 
in travelling from and to their own country, and the demand for 
their labour has been invariably in excess of the supply. The 
natural result has been that very large numbers of natives have 
refused to engage in agricultural and other labour in the country 
districts unless at exorbitant wages, which could only be paid by 
such speculative ventures as mining, which leave a margin of 
profit that a legitimate commercial enterprise could not realise. 
The general sentimental idea of white men in South Africa is that 
all forms of outdoor work and menial work belong to the province 
of the black man, and to such an extent has this idea been carried 
that a class of people known as '* poor whites," mostly the descen- 
dants of French Protestant refugees, remain in abject poverty rather 
than engage in honest labour at their doors. The Boer population 
have a natural aversion to do almost any other work than that in- 
volved in transport riding done by wagons drawn by teams of 
sixteen bullocks. The life is a hard and trying one, as the work is 
mostly performed during night to avoid the exhausting influence 
of the sun by day and to keep the draught animals from being 
chilled by the sudden falls of temperature which are liable to 
occur after sunset. It is not the physical discomfort that the Boer 
shuns, but the difliculty originates in a dogged determination to 
adhere to the custom of his ancestors in the times of slavery, and 
manual labour is left to the black man, who is physically better able 
to withstand the powerful influence of the South African sun. 

The black man is equally imbued with the idea that South Africa 
is not a country in which a white man ought to perform manual 
labour, and the white man who descends to it is despised by the 
black population. There is one exception to the general rule in 
the Eastern Province. By a fatal blunder on the part of the 
Government, German settlers, who are hardworking and indus- 
trious, have been confined on allotments too small by far to pro- 
vide scope for their energies. But for their industrious habits and 
greatly superior moral fibre they occupy positions little above that 
of the "poor whites'* in other parts of the Colony. Provision 
should now be made for the industrious and loyal Germans in the 
new Colonies which have recently been annexed. Given room to 
develop and expand, no better men could be found anywhere as 
pioneer settlers ; and they would not only do well for themselves and 
the country, but they would form excellent examples and be instruc- 
tors of new comers and of the indolent " poor whites *' who might 

M 
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also be transplanted into fresh and enconraging sorroondings. If 
removed from the baneful influence of the political pauperism and 
pampering to which they have been subjected, they too in time 
might be elevated into worthy and responsible citizens, although it 
must be admitted that their ambition is practically non-existent, and 
that at present the morality of many of them is of the lowest order. 

Thb Aobicultubal Pbospectb of South Afbica. 

It remains to be decided whether or not South Africa is an agri- 
cultural and stock-rearing country capable of great development and 
of supporting many more inhabitants of European origin. My 
personal beUef is that South Africa will never be developed through 
its agriculture, but that development will first come through the 
mines not alone of gold and diamonds, but of silver, copper, coal, 
and many other valuable minerals which in South Africa seem 
to be represented in a manner for variety and extent unsur- 
passed in any other similar area. The demands for fruit and 
vegetable products at the mines will no doubt lead to the ex- 
tension of market gardening near these populous centres, but the 
development of the general agriculture of the country will be a slow 
process. The chances are that for a time it will go back in the two 
new Colonies, because the Dutch population will not henceforward 
exercise so much control over the black people who have done this 
work and the area of cultivation will naturally contract. A great 
deal has been written about irrigation being the probable salvation 
of the country. Many small local ventures have been marvellously 
successful in transforming what was desert into Gardens of Eden. 
At Douglas, for example, a prosperous community has sprung up on 
small plots, many of which were sold recently at over £58 per acre. 
Land under ordinary farm crops is held at Oudsthoom at from £60 
to £150 per acre of capital value. Fruit lands of good quality have 
in some instances run up to several hundreds of pounds per acre, 
and at Warrenton, in a report issued by Government authority, a 
record annual return of £100 per acre is mentioned. A good many 
promising irrigation schemes have been examined in various 
districts of Cape Colony, but most of them involve the expendi- 
ture of a large amount of capital and will require to be worked 
with much skill and care to make them pay. But all the 
possible schemes put together would not form a scheme large 
enough to produce any appreciable difference in the development 
of the vast area of South Africa. Admitting that there are many 
small irrigation ventures that are likely to be financially successful 
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even with a considerable capital outlay, it is a fact that no great 
irrigation undertaking like those of Lidia is possible. There the 
cause of success of the great canal systems of northern India is 
that the inlets are supplied near the basis of the mountains by the 
never-failing drainage from their ever snow-clad summits, and 
most abundantly when the sun is hottest and when water is most 
wanted. In South Africa the conditions are quite different. 
There is no summer reserve of snow. The torrential rains pass off 
in a few days by deep channels from which water can only be 
taken in limited quantities at few points and at great expense. 
No deep storage dams could be contemplated in the mountains to 
supply an area of say 100,000 acres, and the shallow dams which 
it is possible to form in a flat country with an evaporation of a 
depth of froxn five to seven feet of water annually become in a 
few years salt marshes. This fact has been abundantly demon- 
strated at Van Wyk's Vley in the dry Carnarvon district of Cape 
Colony. The irrigation dam at Beaufort West has also demon- 
strated that shallow dams in the Karoo rapidly fill with silt washed 
in from the drainage area. 

Without irrigation the extent of South Africa that is capable of 
cultivation with satisfactory results is an infinitesimal fraction of 
the whole, and even that is subjected to periodical droughts which 
at times destroy a whole season's crop ; to destructive hailstorms 
which are specially prevalent on the central plateau; and to 
fungoid parasitic pests on the common grain crops which make the 
growth of European cereals practically impossible during the wet 
season of summer. It is highly probable that among the new 
disease-resisting kinds of cross fertilised grains which have been 
produced at Newton-le- Willows by the Brothers Garton, species of 
both oats and wheat may be found on experiment to overcome this 
difficulty ; but still sufficient reasons remain why South Africa will 
never be a great agricultural country capable of exporting grain. 
With the development of the local irrigation schemes that are 
possible, and better systems of management, it may more nearly 
produce the amount of food requisite for internal consumption. 
The possible development in the numbers of live stock is for the 
present curtailed by the prevalence of so many diseases which 
reduce profits and introduce an additional element of speculation 
which cannot fail to check the investment of capital in the industry. 
The common diseases and parasitic affections are. nowhere better 
represented, but in addition South Africa has a number of diseases 
peculiarly her own, for which specifics have not yet been found. 

u 2 
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The prospects in the live-stock industry are nevertheless decidedly 
more promising than those of cultivation, but the introduction of 
means to combat the present difficulties will necessarily be a slow 
process, involving a period of probably many years. 

The Laboub Question. 

To my mind the most important question at issue in South 
Africa is that of labour. Unless some method be found to induce 
the black men to work, the development of South Africa in all 
but the richest mines will be indefinitely postponed. The men, 
in the full knowledge of, and by permission of, the Government of 
this country, act as lords and masters, and treat their women as 
their slaves while they remain in indolence, a rapidly growing 
menace to the community in general. By common consent school 
education in Great Britain is compulsory. This is a distinct inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject in the undoubted interest of 
the individual, although the average schoolboy in his ignorance and 
inexperience holds very different views. It would be an injury to 
the black population to adopt for them a European standard of 
education, but that the black man has a right to the education 
which is best suited to his state of existence no one will deny, and 
that it is the duty of the State to provide the means or the induce- 
ment should be patent to every one who possesses an enlightened 
sense of the necessity of elevating the lower races that come under 
our domination. It would be a dream of the wildest descrip- 
tion to attempt to elevate an idle community. Manual labour 
is undoubtedly the form of education which black men stand in 
need of in their own interest, in that of the women who are now 
forced by them to do more than their fair share of work, and in 
the even greater interest of the body politic. A black man ought 
to be as capable as a white of being taught to appreciate the 
dignity of labour, and surely if it be good for the one it cannot be 
harmful to the other. Another standpoint from which to view the 
situation is this : Are we to make the attempt to develop the 
resources of South Africa by white labour, and allow an uncon- 
trolled and idle pack of female* slavedrivers to bask in the sunshine 
and jeer at us ? The days of slavery are nominally over wherever 
the British flag flies. Let us make no mistake, but see to it that 
it is so not only in name, but in reality. 

By all means let the black man reap the reward of his labour, 
not only directly by participating to the fullest extent in the im- 
mediate fruits of it, but also indirectly through its moral influence. 
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Let him take his proper place and do his legitimate share in the de- 
velopment of that Empire to which he is indebted for his freedom 
from the thraldom of his former chief and the grinding oppression 
of the inhmnan witch-doctor. 

The Paper was illustrated by a aeries of limeUght views. 

Discussion. 

Mr. A. Sedgwick Woolley: This war has taught people at 
home a good deal about the geography of South Africa ; and now, 
I think, they ought to know something more about its agricultural 
capacities. I have been very much astonished at the way people 
talk about the settlement of soldiers and white emigrants. It 
seems to be taken for granted that you can plant them down all 
over the place, that there is any amount of land on which to put 
them ; but, as a matter of fact, there is very little available land. 
If we are going to settle English emigrants in South Africa, how 
are we to do it ? I say that here is where irrigation comes in. I 
agree with the lecturer that we shall not be able to carry out 
irrigation schemes on the same scale as in India or even in Egypt, 
but there are, as he says, a great number of very promising 
schemes. Some eleven years ago I was employed to make some of 
the initial surveys with reference to the Hartz Eiver scheme, which 
he has spoken of as one of the most promising of these irrigation 
projects, and in fact the idea of putting 1,700 soldiers on these 
17,000 acres is one that I put forward myself in an article published 
last September. I saw a large number of farmers on that river 
and on the Orange Eiver who came to me with irrigation schemes, 
and I know what a large number of promising schemes there are. 
They are not able to carry out these schemes themselves. They 
have not the money, and most of the farms are mortgaged. It is 
true the Government have brought in an Act by which they can 
make advances to the extent of two-thirds of the cost of any 
irrigation work ; but the farmers are not able to find the remainder, 
with the result that they would have to go to the financier to get 
the money. The question is whether these schemes will pay. 
When you hear that there is land in the neighbourhood of Kimberley 
that sells from £50 to £150 an acre, this may seem somewhat 
extraordinary. A friend of mine had an acre of land at Warrenton, 
for which he got £12 rent, and the man who leased it had also to 
pay £6 a year water rate, yet he was able to make it pay, because 
his profits from growing vegetables amounted to £80 to £100 
annually. Under a large scheme you could not expect to grow 
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only vegetables. You must think what you are going to grow for 
market. At Douglas, land has been going for £58 an acre, and at 
Upington, 280 miles from Kimberley, at about £50, the reason 
being that these lands are irrigated by river water, and give enor- 
mous crops. Mr. Van Niekerk, a Dutchman, speaking in 1898 
at Eenhardt, on the Buchuberg scheme, said they could always 
reckon on one bag of yheat producing thirty bags per acre on 
irrigated land, for which they could get 205. a bag, so that for one 
acre of land you could reckon on £80. In that neighbourhood, as 
a matter of fact, a bag of wheat really fetches from £2 5s. to 
£2 lOs,, but at the lowest you would get £80 a year per acre. When 
you take the wheat crop up you can sow a second crop of mealies, 
and out of one bag of seed you get from thirty to forty bags, for 
which you get 15s. a bag. Thus all along these rivers small 
schemes will pay the men who take them up. There is an enor- 
mous amount of water running waste into the sea, and yet we 
import into the Cape Colony alone over £1,000,000 worth of food 
stuffs in the year. To take the case of the Hartz Valley scheme, 
where it is proposed that 1,700 soldiers should be settled on 17,000 
acres of land or 10 acres each, the whole of this scheme is estimated 
to cost £190,000. The ground on the opposite side of the river lets 
for £12 an acre and £6 water rate per annum, but in their official 
scheme the Government have merely put down £1 a year rent and 
80s. water rate, which would bring in a sum of £42,500 a year» 
Management is put down at £8,000. This means you have £84,000 
as income for an outlay of £190,000. I think that ought to appeal 
to the public. I know of many schemes along the Orange and 
the Vaal Bivers where you could dam the water and irrigate the 
land very profitably. It is a matter which we shall have to appeal 
to the public to take up, and that they would get a good return for 
their money I hope I have been able to prove. The Government 
of Cape Colony have done much in the way of starting meteorologi- 
cal stations, and also an irrigation department, and now that you 
are taking over these two new Colonies similar efforts might well 
be made in that direction. 

Mr. G. H. GocH (Johannesburg) : The lecture, I am sorry to 
say, has had a depressing effect on me. I make bold to say that 
there is nobody with a thought of going to South Africa to under- 
take farming who would receive much encouragement from what 
the lecturer has said. From one end to the other of the lecture 
there has been placed before us a series of troubles connected with 
farming which are enough to condemn the place altogether. I do 
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not think that the lecturer, for whom I have great respect as a 
technical man, came here with that intention. No doubt as a 
scientific man the troubles that constantly came before him loom 
large in his mind. But with regard to South Africa, we must not 
forget that troubles are always present, while I think we are apt 
to forget the advantages. The first explorer who rounded the Cape 
was so distressed by the storms he encountered that he called it 
*' the Cape of Storms," but his King, a man of optimistic mind, 
said " Cape of Good Hope let it be." The very name shows us 
in what spirit we should approach any question relating to South 
Africa. But that hope is thoroughly justified in matters connected 
with South Africa, I venture to maintain in spite of the lecture. 
As regards agriculture, the lecturer has naturally dealt with the 
question in a general way and could not go into details. The 
Oudtshoorn district, for example, is one of the most prosperous 
districts in the whole of South Africa. Although, according to the 
" Cape Statistical Eegister," the average rainfall does not exceed 
8 inches, you have the very best returns you could possibly expect. 
It has been said by the lecturer that land only worth £1 per acre 
has by the application of irrigation been increased in value from 
£50 to £100 an acre. Surely that gives you some hope. The 
lecturer gives figures which, if you reckon them out, will simply 
astound you as regards the results of enterprise. Eoughly speaking, 
some 100,000 acres could be brought under water at an expense of 
£1,200,000, If they were to undertake the work the Agricultural 
Department at the Cape would at 8^ per cent, have to provide an 
annual interest of about £45,000. Assuming that the land is let 
at £1 a year rental and £1 10s. for water, you will get a return 
which will not only pay interest, but give an enormous profit every 
year, viz., about £200,000 to the Cape Government. Supposing 
each acre under cultivation is worth £20 per annum, you would 
thus have added £2,000,000 sterling per annum to the wealth of 
South Africa by that very moderate expenditure. If we examine 
the statistics published by the Natal Government, we find that the 
2,595 farmers there during the year 1898 raised agricultural crops 
and pastoral products of the gross value of £2,600,000 — each farmer 
thus earning on the average £1,000 per annum — a return which, 
considering that it is obtained without the aid of irrigation works, 
must be regarded as an exceptionally good one. Thus the future 
of South Africa is full of hope, and I think the lecturer was too 
pessimistic altogether. I love South Africa. It is my country, 
and I want to see these Colonies take their proper place, not only 
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for their mineral but as regards their agricultural and pastoral 
resources. 

Sir Pbedebick Young, K.C.M.G. : I am very much obliged to 
you, Sir, for calling upon me to succeed the gentleman who has 
just addressed you in a speech the sentiments of which I entirely 
endorse. In the earlier part of this evening Mr. Goch reminded 
me that he and I last met at Johannesburg. I think you will all 
agree that a paper on the subject of agriculture in South Africa is 
at this moment extremely opportune, for we are on the eve of 
terminating, or within measurable distance of terminating, the 
great war which has devastated South Africa within the last 
eighteen months. I wish at once to say that I have listened with 
extreme interest to Professor Wallace's address, but my feeling still 
is, as when I first read the Paper, that the lecturer has taken too 
pessimistic a view of the prospects of agriculture in the future of 
that part of the Empire. It happened to me a few years ago to 
make a rather extensive tour in South Africa, in the course of which 
I visited not only the western, but the eastern province of Gape 
Colony, Bechuanaland and the Transvaal and Natal, and I came 
back convinced that what was principally wanted to develop those 
great territories, both from the agricultural and mineral point of 
view, was the advent of a more energetic population than that 
which up to that time had, unfortunately, been too much in the 
ascendant, not only in political but in all other respects. I had 
the opportunity of seeing for myself what might be the development 
of agriculture under proper and intelligent conditions. I remember 
very well when I was at Vryburg going over a farm situated some 
twelve miles from the town with the then proprietor, who was 
partly of Dutch and partly British extraction, a most energetic 
man, who showed me the wonderful development he had made in 
the course of three or four years on an estate of some six thousand 
acres. The soil seemed to be capable of producing almost every 
kind of agricultural produce, as he proved to me. Again, at Warren- 
ton I met a gentleman who was bom in London, and who a few 
years before my arrival went out to South Africa with only a few 
pounds in his pocket, and eventually found himself in the open 
veld in Bechuanaland, where by his own persevering energy and 
industry he created a similarly successful farm. I had also some 
opportunity in the Transvaal of seeing what was capable of being 
done on the surfewje of the ground by energetic people, such as 
those of our own race, and I came to the conclusion that what was 
wanted, in order to develop the agricultural resources of the country. 
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was to put into that soil the intelligent energy which the Anglo- 
Saxon race undoubtedly possesses over the Boer. I quite concur 
with the learned lecturer in what he has said as regards the diffi- 
culties that are to be overcome. Irrigation is, of course, an un- 
doubted necessity ; and there is also the native question ; but both 
these great difficulties are, as I have said, capable of being grappled 
with and, in my opinion, overcome. We have seen evidence of 
what can be done for the natives in Gape Colony, and also in Natal. 
In the latter Colony I visited the remarkably successful establish- 
ment founded for their instruction and improvement at Marionhill. 
These experiments show what can be done under the superintendence 
of proper white instructors ; and what is being done there on a 
minor scale may be, and must bo, done on a more extensive and 
national plan under Government auspices, if we are to develop the 
natives as they ought to be developed in civilisation in that great 
country. These matters demand our attention all the more now 
that the two Colonies of the Orange Eiver and the Transvaal are 
added to the Imperial domain. We must inaugurate a sound 
national policy, which is sure eventually to bring most successful 
and satisfactory results to the country, if its Government will only 
grapple with these questions in a large, a bold, and a comprehensive 
spirit. 

Mr. R. K. LovEDAY (Pretoria) : I desire to point out a few 
mistakes in the learned lecturer's address ; but these may be 
attributable to the fact that he visited South Africa five years ago. 
The country is a country of surprises, and since the lecturer visited 
it, many matters, as regards agriculture, have altered very much. 
He referred to the sugar industry, for instance, as being a very 
precarious one, so far as the planters are concerned. That was 
five years ago, and since then, the individual planter and the 
individual miller co-operating, the industry has been placed on a 
profitable basis. He speaks of the wages of the coolies as being 
80^. a month, exclusive of their food; but coolie labour only 
costs 25s., including food. The lecturer practically dismisses the 
Transvaal as being a pastoral country, which grows maize along 
its river banks. I have lived in the Transvaal for thirty years, so 
that I think I may offer an opinion on the agricultural outlook of 
that country. I recollect the High- Veld when practically nobody 
lived upon it. It is to-day the best sheep-run and cattle-grazing 
portion in the Transvaal. The greater part of it has been utilised 
within the last fifteen years — ^wluch shows the rapid changes that 
may be brought about when you find men able to turn the natural 
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capabilities of the country to advantage. I will not say the Trans- 
yaal is a great agricultural country, but I say it has the making of 
an agricultural country. When I say that I express an opinion 
upon what I have seen myself. I have visited most of South 
Africa, and I know of no portion of South Africa outside the 
Transvaal that has the same depth and richness of soil, and I feel 
confident that, if the country is tackled by capable agriculturists 
who understand modern tillage, it will yield the best possible 
results. I have seen natives settle upon the " Springbuck Flats," 
where there was sufficient water for domestic purposes, cultivating 
thousands of acres of what was once a howling wilderness. Take, 
for instance, the native settlements at Yaalboschfontein and 
Schildpadf ontein, producing thousands of bags of grain each year. 
As regards cattle, the lecturer says the High-Veld is too cold in 
winter, when the grass is dry and hard. If you do not put the 
cattle under cover during the winter months, that is true; but 
during the last three or four years certain of the farmers have 
built sheds for their cattle, feeding them on hay during the winter, 
of which the High-Veld is capable of yielding an almost in- 
exhaustible supply. Stock treated thus are superior to Bush- Veld- 
fed stock. As regards this tract of country, small farmers who 
paddock off lands obtain sweet succulent herbage capable of sup- 
porting the finest cattle. It is a new country which has to be 
developed ; and when it is properly tackled, as I have said before, 
by men who understand modem farming, the country will not be 
found disappointing. The Boer is an apathetic person, and until 
you can put alongside him those who will demonstrate to him what 
can be done by energy and modern appliances, he will never change 
his ideas. The Transvaal, under a strong intelligent administra- 
tion yielding reasonable assistance and encouragement to agriculture, 
should in the future be able to supply its own wants and those of a 
considerable section of South Africa. 

Major P. G. Gbaigie : I came here rather as an inquirer — as 
one who desires to learn something about the agricultural capacity 
of a territory which just now has an immense interest for us all. 
It appears to me, especially after listening to previous speakers, 
that there is yet a great deal to learn from those who have lived 
in the country and have had actual experience of it before we 
can generalise with any confidence. My appear to this Institute 
would, therefore, be that the taking over of the new districts should 
be accompanied by the most precise and searching inquiry into the 
facts which have been controverted here to-night, and as to whether 
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there are or are not parts of these new Colonies in particular, and 
of the great Gape Colony itself, which could be profitably turned to 
effective agricultural production under the better conditions that 
have been suggested. As a statistician, my complamt is that South 
Africa has not furnished us with anything like the detailed informa- 
tion we have from Australia, for instance. We know very little 
indeed of the live stock of the dependent territories shown on the 
map on the wall. I should like particularly to ask the lecturer 
whether he has had any access to figures with reference to the 
agricultural capacities of Basutoland, and in particular the number 
of horses and other live stock there to. which, in the course of his 
most interesting and suggestive lecture, he referred. I have noticed 
a decline in the number of cattle and sheep in the Cape and Natal, 
owing to the causes referred to in the lecture. I should like to 
know whether those causes have extended to other parts of South 
Africa. It would be a matter of interest to know whether the 
wave of decrease in sheep stock, which has been going on in many 
parts of the world, has been more or less distinctly marked in South 
Africa itself. 

Major A. St. Hill Gibbons : While congratulating my friend. 
Professor Wallace, on his eminently lucid lecture, I must, speaking 
from my own experience, throw in my lot with the more hopeful 
spirits of the community. I am quite aware that in Africa all the 
curses under the sun are to be encountered, but there are blessings 
as well which cannot be left out of the count. To my mind the 
greatest of all these curses is to be traced to the apathy and lack of 
enterprise of the agricultural community. There is also the great 
native question to which the lecturer has referred. When first I 
went out I was very much struck with what I saw generally. I 
saw a large British population, but they cared for nothing more 
than gold and diamonds — two praiseworthy things, but still they 
only forward the interests of the country in an artificial way. In 
the true interests of every young coimtry we must look first to 
agriculture. Another thing which struck me is that a great 
many of the natural curses of Africa disappear before the advance 
of civilisation. When first I knew Mafeking, horse-sickness carried 
off a large percentage of the horses. When last I passed through, 
in 1896, only one case of horse-sickness had occurred, and that a 
doubtful one. The tsetse fly, too, which five years ago aflBicted 
Matabeleland and Marotseland, would appear, from my recent 
experience, to be almost extinct south of the Congo-Zambesi 
watershed. Again, one of the great curses of agriculture in Africa, 
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that of the locusts, is already showing signs of treatment, and in 
oonrse of time we may hope that this curse will disappear, or be 
considerably abated. Another thing which struck one was that 
where you can raise a little water on the thirsty veld you get a 
veritable oasis. In Bechuanaland in 1891 I was for some months 
at a place where rice was the nearest approach to anything you 
could get in the way of vegetables. A Chinaman came that way, 
he planted a garden, and in two months we had nearly every vege- 
table we desired. I take, as I have said, a rather hopeful view 
of the future. The Boer, after all, is living in the seventeenth 
century, and, with the example of a little enterprise, he may be 
made as useful a man as his neighbour. In answer to a question 
put to me by Professor Wallace, I may say that as in India so in 
Africa, so far as my experience goes, not only the men, but the 
game, with possibly one or two exceptions, are black in the skin. 
His theory is, I believe, that colour has a good deal to do with 
climate ; and that consequently the Indian zebu would not suffer 
in Africa as the white-skinned European cattle has been shown to 
do. The Indian man stands some African climates better than the 
white man, but not others — possibly the same rule may apply to 
beasts, as the lecturer suggests. One thing which struck me in the 
course of my travels was that streams which I knew well as 
recently as 1890 seemed to be drying up ; and, when we consider 
that not only such streams as the Moiopo, but so large a river as 
the Okavango, absolutely disappear in the Kalahari Desert, I cannot 
help thinking myself that there must be somewhere great supplies 
of water underground. 

Mr. Mabtin J. Sutton: Although I have never myself been 
in South Africa, I probably have a larger correspondence with 
agriculturists in that Colony than any other person in this room, 
and therefore, perhaps, I may be allowed to say a word on the 
isubject before us. From information in my possession, I am in a 
position not only to endorse what the speakers from the Transvaal 
have told us, but also, at the same time, to confirm much that the 
lecturer has said. I think Professor Wallace has done great service 
by initiating such a discussion, and also more particularly by call- 
ing attention at this critical moment to the fact that South Africa 
is not a place for parents and guardians to send every idle young 
fellow who cannot make a living in this country, with the idea 
that he will there succeed as an agriculturist. Those are not 
the sort of men South Africa needs, but rather men with level 
heads, plenty of grit, and with money in their pockets. And yet I 
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can fully endorse what has been said by Mr. Goch and Mr. Loveday 
as to the suitability of the soil and climate of South AMca, where 
water is obtainable, to produce every vegetable and agricultural 
plant which is good and usefal for man. I have been in com- 
munication with hundreds of successful agriculturists, from Salis- 
bury in the North to Capetown in the South, and I know that 
where there is water available, and good English brains to mix 
with it, both horticulture and agriculture are pursuits which can be 
undertaken with every prospect of success. 

Dr. ^Eneas Munbo : While thanking Professor Wallace for his 
lecture, and there is no man better qualified than he is to teach 
us on any subject relating to agriculture, I share, I must own, the 
general expression of opinion that has been passed upon it. That 
is to say, that he has presented an aspect of the question that those 
who have lived in South Afdca do not, at the present time, alto- 
gether accept as quite fair or representative. Some difference of 
opinion is, no doubt, to be expected, because South Africa, as we 
know, is a very large country, and one may form conclusions from 
certain standpoints, and as regards certain districts, that do not 
apply to others. Agriculture to-day is certainly receiving greater 
attention than was formerly paid to it, and deservedly so. It is a 
question of the first importance to the people of these islands, when 
we remember that we grow only one-fourth of the food we consume, 
although the nation owns about one-fourth of the land and people 
of the world. Professor Wallace has certainly given, I will not say 
a pessimistic view, but what may be a true view under certain 
aspects ; and I venture to say that any young man, though his 
head be ''well screwed on,'* and with money in his pocket, who goes 
out to South Africa to start farming right away will lose his money 
and thereafter succeed in farming enterprise if he perseveres, and 
he will have occasion then to thank Professor Wallace for the con- 
siderations he has presented in his Paper. He spoke about the 
growth of lucerne. I happen to know a country in South America 
(Argentina) where they grow that plant. It is one of the best food- 
stuffs in the world for cattle. Professor Wallace told us you can 
get eight crops in the year. I myself think that estimate, as a rule, 
for any part in South Africa is rather too rosy, for outside Johannes- 
burg I had the audacity to venture to make an offer for a large 
surface of ground at the rental of about £5 an acre for the purpose 
of growing that food stuff, and I should be abundantly satisfied with 
six crops per annum. This may show you my confidence in the 
country and soil in the neighbourhood of that town. In the course 
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of a few years I have seen gam trees which have grown np to a 
height of 60 feet or 70 feet. This shows there is a [richnesd in the 
soil that is really wonderful. Yet in Johannesburg they pay 2^. 6d. 
for a cabbage that yoa can buy in London for Id., while bread is 
three times the price that it is in this country. (" How about the 
import duties ? ") The import duties do not cover food staffs in 
that way. A workman engaged in the mines on the Band pays 
£6 lOs. a month for food alone. When you find things of this 
kind going on in a place where you can grow two crops in the year 
there is surely something wrong. It is not the &alt of the British 
people who go out there ; there were many who went in for farming 
and lost all they had. There are difficulties in the way, and I 
venture to say that the first difficulty to be removed is as regards 
the Government. We want Governments in Capetown and the 
other parts of South Africa, backed up by our Government at home, 
that will give us money for public purposes at a cheap rate, in order 
that we may reduce the pests and establish irrigation on a proper 
scale, and so help to bring the country thoroughly under cultiva- 
tion. We want to produce, but the first thing is to persuade the 
Government here to be the guarantors of money for the promotion 
of such necessary works. That and similar means will, in the end, 
I believe, prove of a very remunerative character, and change the 
whole aspect in our Colonies. I wish Professor Wallace would use 
his influence with the Government to start agricultural colleges, 
model farms, where the best implements can be seen in operation, 
and teach the young men who go out and settle there how to 
succeed and get over difficulties. As to the labour question, you 
know there is the Glen Grey Act, which will in time, I think, be 
more widely applied and have good effect. Moreover, there are 
thousands of schools in which the natives are being taught, and as 
education progresses I think this " native labour question ** will 
not be such a formidable matter as has been pictured by the learned 
lecturer. 

The Chadiman (Sir Henby Bulwer, G.C.M.G.) : I now rise to 
discharge that duty which belongs to the Chairman of the evening — 
the duty which is also a pleasure and a privilege — that of asking 
you to join with me in giving a hearty vote of thanks to Professor 
Wallace for the Paper which it has been our good fortune to listen 
to this evening. I think he has given us a very comprehensive 
idea of the agricultural conditions of South Africa, of its agricultural 
possibilities, and of the difficulties which stand in the way of the 
agricultural industry, and we are greatly indebted to him for an 
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instmotive Paper. We have also to thank those gentlemen who 
have taken part in the discussion that followed, and who have 
enlivened the evening with their free but friendly criticisms which 
have been indeed the salt of the proceedings. I do not by any 
means agree with all that Professor Wallace has said, but I do not 
propose to add myself to the number of his critics. Mr. Loveday 
has reminded us that a few years make a great difference in South 
Africa, and the five years which have passed since the Professor 
was in that country have altered several of the conditions referred 
to in his Paper ; and as it is fifteen years since I left the country I 
should be still further astray with its existing circumstances and 
conditions. I move that the hearty thanks of this meeting be given 
to Professor Wallace for his most interesting Paper. 

Professor Wallace : It gives me great pleasure to reply to your 
very cordial vote of thanks. With regard to the very courteous 
criticism to which we have listened, I know there are many short- 
comings in my address, and I should have been sincerely disap- 
pointed if those gentlemen from the Transvaal had come here and 
listened quietly to my recital of the drawbacks and difficulties that 
are associated with agriculture in South Africa. At the same time 
I had a certain work to perform. It has been my fortune, or mis- 
fortune, to see a great many parts of the world, and, of course, when 
I examine a country I am comparing that country with standards 
which I have previously established. Perhaps I have said as much 
as to the possibihty of the development of South Africa as could be 
said within twenty-five pages of the Journal of this Institute ; at 
the same time, I did not want to make it all appear as if it were gold. 
I wanted to show what was the other side of the picture, because 
we have a real and a serious responsibility before us. There are a 
great many small industries which, I think, might be expanded 
into large and important industries ; but I have no hesitation in 
saying that this is one of the most difficult countries to develop, 
from the practical side, that ever I have seen, and I have seen most 
of the countries with which we are connected. I hope my friends, 
with whom I sympathise, will understand my position, and see that 
I had a duty to perform in bringing forward these defects as well as 
giving prominence to the advantages of the country. In reply to 
Major Craigie, I regret that the statistics for which he asks are not 
yet in existence. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding concluded the 
proceedings. 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Thirty-third Annual General Meeting was held in the Library 
of the Institute on Taesday, March 26, 1901. 

Sir Nevile Lubbock, E.C.M.G., a Member of the Council, 
presided. 

Amongst those present were the following : — 

Sib John W. Akebman, E.C.M.G., Rev. W. Osbobn, B. Axlen, Messbs. Alec. 
C. Bahje, H. H. Beauchamp, George Beetham, Admiral Sib N. Bowden- 
SuiTH, K.C.B., Sir Cavendish Boyle, K.C.M.G., Bt. Hon. Lord Brassey, 
K.G.B., Messrs. E. BROCKLEHURSt, C. Manoin Bult, Sir Henry Bolwer, 
G.G.M.G., Messrs. Allan Campbell, J. M. Currie. F. H. Danoar, Cecil 
Dudley, Sir James B. Fairfax, Mr. J. Harvey Finlayson, Sir James F. 
Garrick, K.C.M.G., Messrs. G. B. Godson, John Goodliffe, Major-General 
Sib Henry Green, K.C.S.I., C.B., Mb. W. S. Sebbight Gbeen, Majob G. Le M. 
Gbetton, Mb. C. Heneaoe, Sib Eobert G. W. Herbebt, G.C.B., Mb. H. R. 
Hoog, Admibal Sib Anthony H. Hoskins, G.C.B., Mb. James Eemsley, Bt. Hon. 
LoBD Kinnaibd, Lt.-Colonel J. J. Lampbey, B.A.M.C., Mb. Robebt Little- 
JOHN, Lt.-Genebal R. W. Lowby, C.B., Mb. J. L. Lyell, Rev. H. B. Macabtney, 
Messbs. E. J. Moss, J. 0. Neumann, Genebal Sib Henby W. Nobman, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., C.I.E., Colonel Ropeb Pabkington, Majob-Genebal C. W. Robinson, 
C.B., Capt. W. p. Roche, Mb. C. S. Rutlidge, Catt. G. C. Sconce, Messrs. P. 
G. Scott, J. Sheeb, Sir Sidney Shippabd, K.C.M.G., Messbs. C. Sidey, H. G. 
Slade, H. Havelock- Smith, Gustav Sonn, John Speak, Sib Chables E. F. 
Stibling, Babt., Rt. Hon. Lobd Stbathcona, G.C.M.G., Hon. Sib David 
Tennant, K.C.M.G., Sib E. Noel-Walkeb, K.C.M.G., Messbs. H. de R. Walkeb, 
J. P. G. Williamson, Sib Edwabd Wingfield, K.C.B., Hon. Sib Edward H. 
Wittenoom, K.C.M.G., Sib Fbedebice Young, K.C.M.G., Capt. F. E. Young- 
husband, C.I.E., Mb. J. S. O'Halloban, C.M.G. (Secbetaby). 

The Secretary read the notice convening the Meeting. 

The Chairman : In accordance with the usual practice, I have 
to nominate Mr. F. H. Dangar on behalf of the Council and 
Mr. G. E. Godson on behalf of the Fellows as Scrutineers for the 
Ballot under Eule 62. 

The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Chaibman : It is my privilege now to be able to make a 
most gratifying announcement. His Majesty the King who, as 
Prince of Wales, was our President for twenty- three years, and who 
has identified himself with every movement for the progress and 
development of the Empire, has, I am glad to be able to say, been 
graciously pleased to become Patron of this Institute, an honour of 
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yrhich^ I fed sure, we may jastly be proud. The following id the 
letter on the subject \—  

Privy Purse Office : 
Backingham Palace, March 11, 1901. 

SiB»— I have thel honour to inform you that I have submitted to^ 
the King your letter of the 21st ulto., and in reply I am commanded 
io day that His Majesty is pleased to accede to the request to grant 
hia patronage to the BoyaL Colonial Institute. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

D. M. PbobyN, 
Oeneralt Keeper of H,M,^8 Privy Purse. 

f he Hon. Sir Bobert G. W. Herbert, G.C.B. 

While the Ballot is going on, I will read the reply which we, 
have received from the Home Secretary to the Address of Con- 
dolence sent by the Council on the death of Her Majesty the 
Queen : — . . 

Home Office) Whitehall, March 19, 1901. 

. SiB, — I have had the honour to lay before the King the Address 
of the Council and Fellows of the Boyal Colonial Institute, and I 
am commanded to express His Majesty's gratification at the notifi- 
cation of the loyal good wishes of the Institute and his Colonial 
subjects. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Chas. T. Bitghie. 

The Bight-Hon. Sir G. T. Goldie, K.O.M.G. 
Boyal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 

The Chaibscan: It is usual at this stage for the Honorary 
l^reasurer. Sir Montagu F. Ommanney, to present his report. I 
very much regret to say that he found himself unable to be present 
t,o-day, but he has sent a letter, which I will ask the Secretary 
to read. 

The letter was read as follows : — 

' • Colonial Office : March 26, 1901 

' Deab Me. O'Halloean, — The pressure of business is so great 
that I fear it will not be possible for me to attend the Annual 
Meeting this afternoon. I am sorry to lose my yearly opportunity 
of congratulating the Boyal Colonial Institute on its sound financial 

N 
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position ftnd on the steady maintenanoe of its popularity and use- 
fulness. The principal points connected with the accounts are 
referred to in the Report of the Council to which, if I were able to 
be present, I could add very little. Our income is well maintained, 
the number of our Fellows continues to increase, our expenditure is 
carefully watched, and our debt is being rapidly reduced, I think 
the Fellows have every reason to regard the position of the 
Institute as eminently satisfactory. 

Please make my apologies to the Chairman for my unavoidable 
absence. 

Yours very truly, 

• M. F. Ommannet, 

The Annual Beport of the Council, which had been previously 
circulated amongst the Fellows, was taken as read. 



Bepobt. 

In presenting to the Fellows their Thirty-third Annual Beport, 
the Council have most profoundly to lament the dark shadow 
that has fallen upon the Empire through the passing away of an 
illustrious and beloved Sovereign, her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
whose tender solicitude for the well-being and happiness of her people 
was ever manifest, and under whose wise and beneficent rule her 
Dominions developed in so marvellous a degree. 

During the past year 69 Besident and 202 Non-Besident Fellows 
have been elected, or a total of 271, as compared with 67 Besident 
and 195 Non-Besident, or a total of 262 in 1899. On December 
81, 1900, the list included 1,462 Besident, 2,781 Non-Besident, and 
16 Honorary Fellows, or 4,208 in all, of whom 1,058 have com- 
pounded for the Annual Subscription, and qualified as Life Fellows. 

The Honorary Treasurer's statement of Accounts is appended, 
and shows that the income has been fully maintained. The loan 
raised in 1886 for the acquirement of the freehold of the Institute 
building, which originally amounted to 85,0202., had been reduced 
on December 81, 1900, to 18,6802. 145. 

The following table shows the number of Fellows and the 
annual income in each year since the foundation of the Institute in 
1868 :— 
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Annual income (ezolnsiTe of 


Date 


Ko. of 


BnOding and OonrerBailone Funds, 


^'•■■i^p 


lUlows 


bat inclnstve of Life Oompoeittons 
and Entranoe Fees) 






£ 8. d. 


To Jane 11, 1869 .. 


174 


1,224 14 5 


1870 








276 


649 10 8 


1871 








210 


603 16 4 


1872 








271 


478 10 4 


1873 








349 


1,022 9 1 


1874 








420 


906 12 11 


1876 








551 


1,038 16 8 


1876 








627 


1,132 3 3 


1877 








717 


1,222 18 3 


1878 








796 


1,330 13 11 


„ 1879 








981 


1,762 18 2 


1880 








1,131 


2,141 8 10 


1881 








1,376 


2,459 15 6 


1882 








1,613 


3,236 8 3 


1883 , 








1,959 


3,647 10 


„ 1884 








2,306 


4,539 10 


1886 . 


< 






2,587 


5,220 19 


1886 , 


• 






2,880 


6,258 11 


To Dec. 31, 1886 , 


t i 






3,005 


6,681 2 5 


1887 . 


• 




! 3,125 


6,034 3 


», 1888 , 


1 






3,221 


6,406 11 5 


„ 1889 . 


• 






3,662 


7.738 7 11 


1890 . 


• 






3,667 


6,919 7 6 


1891 . 


a 






3,782 


7,362 2 10 


1892 . 


• 






3,775 


6,966 12 4 


1893 . 


• 






3,749 


6,458 18 6 


1894 . 


• 






3,757 


6,691 19 


„ 1895 . 


• 






3,767 


6,854 2 11 


„ 1896 . 


• 






3,929 


7,315 5 9 


1897 . 


• 






4,133 


7,688 16 7 


1898 . 


• 






4,139 


7,114 4 2 


1899 . 


• 






4,153 


7,063 10 2 


„ 1900 . 


• 






4,208 


7,142 8 3 


t 


-^t9i 





Vacancies on the Council occasioned by the deaths of the Duke 
of Argyll, K.G., Lord Loch, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., and Sir Saul Samuel, 
Bart., K.C.M.G., C.B., have been filled up under the provisions of 
Bule 6, by the appointment ad interim, subject to confirmation by the 
Fellows, of Lord Strathcona and Mount Boyal, G.C.M.G., as a 
Vice-President, and Admiral Sir Nathaniel Bowden-Smith, K.C.B., 
Major-General C. W. Robinson, C.B., and Hon. Sir David Tennant, 
K.C.M.G., as Councillors. The following retire in conformity with 
Rule 7, and are eligible for re-election : — Vice-Presidents : — H.R.H. 
Prince Christian, K.G. ; the Duke of Devonshire, K.G.; the Earl of 
Dunraven, K.P. ; General Sir H. C. B. Daubeney, G.C.B. ; and Sir 
Henry E. G. Bulwer, G.C.M.G. Councillors : — Sir Charles E. F. 
Stirling^ Bart. ; Sir Arthur Hodgson, K.C.M.G. ; Sir Westby B. 

n2 
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Perceval, K.C.M.G. ; Lieut.-General E. W. Lowry, C.B. ; Messrs; 
William Keswick, M.P., and Allan Campbell. 

On hearing of the dastardly attempt on the life of His Boyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, E.G., President of the Institute, at 
Brussels on April 4 — an outrage which evoked universal horror and 
reprobation throughout the Empire — the Council af once telegraphed 
the expression of their respectful and heartfelt congratulations on 
his providential escape from assassination, and received a gracious 
acknowledgment. 

The Council deplore the death of His Boyal Highness the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, Duke of Edinburgh, E.G. ; and also the death, 
while on active service in South Africa, of Major His Highness 
Prince Christian Victor of Bchleswig-Holatein, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., of 
the King's Boyal BLQe Corps (the eldest son of His Boyal Highness 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, E.G., a Vice-President of 
the Institute). 

The obituary of 1900 comprises 106 names, including the Duke of 
Argyll, K.G., one of the original Vice-Presidents, and two Councillors 
— Lord Loch, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., and Sir Saul Samuel, Bart., 
K.C.M.G., C.B.— all of whom rendered valuable services to the 
Institute. The loss of 5 Fellows while serving in South Africa is 
also deplored : — 

Sir George W. Allen, K.CLE. (India), The Son. J. G. S. Amherst, M.L.C. 
(Western AitstraUa), His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K,G,, K,T, (Vice- 
President), Thomas Attenborough (Victoria), John «f. Atibertin, The Earl of 
Ava (killed in auction in Natal), August Barsdorf (Qajpe Colony), Henry W. 
Bathurst (Straits Settlements), William H, Bayley (New ZeaUmd), Arthur W. 
Beck (Orange River Colony), Arthur Beckett (Natal)^ Majfrr William M. Bell, 
Seaforth M, Bellavrs (British Guiana), 8, F. Benin^Held {Natal), T, Hesketh 
Biggs (India), Sir Wm, Cunliffe Brooks, Bart., ^m. Duff [Bruce, M.Inst.C.E., 
Hon, S, Constantine Burke, M.L.C. (Jamaica), Edward Bumie (Hong Kong), 
John Cleugh (Sierra Leone), Joseph C. Colledge (Queensland), Edward H. 
Croghan, M.D. (Transvaal), Charles E. Cullen,Hon. George W. Dickson, M.C. P. 
(British Guiana), G, J. Htigman Eady (Loch^s Horse), J. Farrell Ea^mon, M.D. 
(Gold Coast Colony), Edward Elworthy (New Zealand), William Fairclough 
(^Victoria), Admiral Sir Henry Fairfax, K.C.B., H, Mackenzie Finlayson 
(Queensland), Hugh Eraser (Ceylon), C Townsend Gedye (late of New South 
Wales), F. G, Glossop (Northern Nigeria), Sir Roger T. Goldsworthy, K.C.M.G., 
Rev. R. Goodwin, John E. Green (Transvaal), Francis A. Gtvynne, Allen Haley, 
M.P. (Nova Scotia), John A. Holland (Cape Colony), Hon. Wm. Howatson, 
M.L.C. (Trinidad), George Hudson (Cape Colony), S. Percy Jackson (Northern 
Nigeria), Edwin M. Jamss, M.R.C.S.E. (late of Victoria), William Knight 
{late of the Transvaal), William Knighton, LL.D. (late of India), August 
Leon, Rt. Hon. Lord Loch, G.C.B,, G.C.M.G. (Councillor), Hon. Edward C. 
Luard, M.C.P. (British Guiana), Frederick Lunniss, Joseph Macdonald (late 
of New South Wales), Norman Maclean, M.D. (Transvaal),. James A. MeHarg 
(Victoria), Hon. Sir Thomas McHwraith, K.C.M.G, (Queensland), Thomas 
McKellar (Victoria), James E. McNess (Transvaal), S. Theodore Mander, 
A.rthur Marshall, Edward Martin, Frederic C* Mathieson (late of Vidoria)^. 
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T. S*. Meagher (Sierra Leone), C. Oibson Millar (Victoria), Robert Milner 
(late of Cape Colony), John Mitchener, H, L. Mov/rilyan, Boyal Warwickshire 
Begt (killed in action in Natal), Wm. A. Murray (New Zealand), James Osborne 
(Victoria), Matthew O'Shanassy (Victoria), E. W. Pemberton, Thomas Peterkin, 
M.L,A, (Bardados), Bobert Pettit (Cape Colony), Lieut-Col. O. B. Phillips 
(Western Australia), W. F. B. Pollard, M.B.C.8. (late of British Guiana), 
Philip F. Proctor, James H, Bichardson, Capt, G, E. A, Boss (late of New 
South Wales), W. O. Boss (West Indies), Charles E, Bowlands (Ceylon), Sir 
Saul Samueh Bart., K.CM.G., C.B. (Councillor), W. L. ScJiappert 
(Transvaal), James Shackell (Victoria), Edward Sheilds (Cape Colony), 
Hon, Thomas Shelford, C.M.G., M.L.C. (Straits Settlements), B. Tennant 
Shields (Western Australia), Major-General E. Coysgame Sim, B.E., 
Patrick Sim (Cape Colony), Cecil F, Sittcell (Gambia), C C, Skarratt 
(New South Wales), William Smith, J. P., Borneo H. Stephens (Canada), 
Hon. James Stewart, C.M.G. (British Guiana), G. J. Symons, F.B.S., Bobert 
Tennant, A. H. Thomas, Ceylon Motmted Infantry (killed in action in the 
Transvaal), Henry Tod (late of Ceylon), John T. Toll, M.B.C.S. (South 
Australia), George S. Trill (late of Cape Colony), A. Lionel Turner (Gold 
Coast Colony), A. Van Starrex (Ceylon), Wm, Henry Walker (New South 
Wales), E. L. Walsh (Gold Coast Colony), Edward B. Wells (Cape Colony), 
Capt' Frederick S, Whitaker (killed in action in the Transvaal), Hon. B. H. 
D. White, M.L.C. (New South Wales), J. E, G. Wheatley (British North 
Borneo), A. E, Wright (Ceylon), John F, Wylde (late of the West Indies), 

The Annual Dinner took place at the Whitehall Booms on April 
25, under the Presidency of the Earl of Onslow, G.C.M.G., then 
Under-Secretary of State for India, and was a highly representative 
and successful gathering. 

The Annual Conversazione was held at the Natural History 
Museum, Cromwell Boad, on June 27, by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, and was attended by over 2,000 persons. 

The following Papers have been read and discussed since the 
date of the last Annual Beport : — 
TJrdiHttry Meetings. 

"British Guiana and its Boundary.'* Everard F. im 
Thum, M.A., C.B., C.M.G. 

" A School of Tropical Medicine." Patrick Manson, M.D., 
F.B.C.P., LL.D., C.M.G. 

" British Defence, 1800-1900/' Sir John C. E. Colomb, 
K.C.M.G., M.P. 

"Swaziland." AUister M. Miller. 
" The Outlook in South Africa." Lionel Phillips. 
"Becent Observations in Western Australia." Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir Gerard Smith, K.CM.G. 

" Becent Progress in Victoria : with Observations on the 
Defence Forces." The Bight Hon. Lord Brassey, K.C.B. 

** The Nile and Zambezi Systems a3 Waterways." 
Major A. St. Hill Gibbons. 
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'' The Expansion of Trade with China." Hon. T. H. 

Whitehead, M.L.G., Hong Kong. 
Afternoon Meetings : — 

" The Bahamas." Sir William Bobinson, 6.C.M.6. 
"The Islands and the People of F^i." Morgan I. 

Fmuoane, M.B.G.S.E. 

" A Canadian Polar Expedition." Captain J. E. Bemier, 

of Quebec. 
The Library continues to form one of the most important 
departments of the Institute, and is consulted with increasing 
frequency not only by the Fellows, but by the public generally. 
The completeness of the collection from a Colonial and Indian point 
of view, and the system adopted for rendering it readily accessible 
for reference purposes, have assisted in making the Library what it 
now is — a recognised centre in the United Kingdom for the dissemi- 
nation of information regarding the history, trade, commerce, and re- 
sources of the whole British Empire. The additions during the past 
year comprise 1,882 Volumes (of which 916 were presented and 466 
purchased), 2,406 Pamphlets and Parts, 1,064 Maps, 88 Photographs, 
&c. , and 87,827 Newspapers. Many of these additions are not only of 
very early date but almost unique, and therefore difficult to acquire 
except through the co-operation and assistance of collectors of local 
literature in the various Colonies, which in several instances the 
Council have been fortunate in securing. The necessity of keeping 
the Library well up to date has not been lost sight of, as all 
recently published works relating to India and the Colonies have 
been added to the collection. The Colonial Directories, Handbooks, 
Almanacs, and the most recent statistical information continue to 
form a special feature of the Library, whilst the Official Govern- 
ment Oazettes from every British Colony and the Presidencies 
of India, which supply information regarding current events 
throughout the Empire, have, for some time past, been regularly filed, 
and preserved for reference purposes. The Council have again to 
acknowledge the liberality of the Imperial, Indian, and Colonial 
Governments in supplying their various official publications, and 
especially thank the Lords Conmiissioners of the Admiralty for a 
complete set of the Admiralty Charts relating to the British 
Colonies. Their thanks are also due to the High Commissioner for 
Canada and the Agents-General for the Colonies for numerous 
donations, as well as to many Societies and other public institu- 
tions in the United Kingdom and the Colonies, the proprietors of 
a large number of magazines, newspapers, and periodicalSi Fellows 
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of the Institute, and others, a complete list of whom is appended. 
On December 81, 1900, the Library contained 48,756 Volumes and 
Pamphlets (all of which relate to the Colonies and India) and 818 
files of Newspapers. Owing to the rapid growth of the Library 
it has been found necessary to issue a Supplement to the Catalogue 
which was published in the year 1895. This work, which is now 
rapidly approaching completion, will, it is believed, when used in 
conjunction with the original Catalogue, prove a great boon to 
those who are engaged in research or interested in Colonial ques- 
tions and travels, as it will show at a glance all the important 
works or memoirs that have been published on any given Colony 
or subject about which the inquirer is seeking information. 

The diffusion of trustworthy information respecting the Colonies 
and India has always been regarded as one of the chief objects for 
which the Institute was founded, and this important branch of work 
engages enhanced attention year by year. 

The past year has been conspicuous for the firmer drawing 
together of the bond of union between the people of the Mother 
Country and her Daughter States in a remarkable degree, and for 
the outburst of passionate and self-sacrificing, loyalty that impelled 
all alike freely to offer their lives and their resources in defence 
of the Empire. The splendid services in South Africa of the con- 
tingents raised in South Africa, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, and Ceylon, have been the subject of universal admiration. 
The Institute is represented on an influential Committee which 
has been formed in London to assist in extending a fitting 
welcome to those gallant men who have been specially invited to 
visit the United Kingdom as the guests of the nation ; and the 
Council are considering how they can assist in the erection at the 
olose of the war of a suitable memorial to commemorate the loyal 
services of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of all 
ranks who have laid down their lives for their country. 

The loyalty of the Native Princes of India was demonstrated in 
a striking manner by their placing their troops, horses, and money 
at the disposal of the British Government for service in South 
Africa in case of need. The Native Princes have also liberally 
aided our operations in China from their own resources. 

The territories of the South African Bepublic and the Orange 
Free State having been incorporated with the British Empire, as 
^e Transvaal and Orange Biver Colonies, representative government 
will in due time be extended to the whole of the people of South 
Afrioai mi the unity of that great possession become ]pennanent]y 
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assured. It is satisfactory to observe that the policy of annexatioii' 
has been emphatically approved both in this country and in the^ 
Colonies. 

An Act constituting the Commonwealth of Australia and welding 
together in close and indissoluble union the federating Colonies was 
unanimously passed by the Imperial Parliament, the only amendment 
having been endorsed by ail the Governments coDcemed. The 
Council have always regarded this movement with the utmost 
sympathy, believing as they do that it cannot fail to be productive 
of material advantage not only to the individual States but to the 
Empire at large. The Delegates appointed by the Australian 
Colonies > to confer with Her Majesty's Government respecting^ 
the Australian Commonwealth Bill who were not already 
Fellows of the Institute were admitted to Honorary Membership 
during their stay in England. The use of the Library was 
granted for a meeting under the auspices of the Society of Com** 
parative Legislation, when an important paper on " Federal Con- 
stitutions Vfrithin the Empire " was read by Mr. B. B. Haldane^ 
Q.C., M.P., and several of the Delegates tbok part in the discussion; 

The despatch of a representative body of Imperial troops to take 
part in the public celebrations attending the formal inauguration of 
the Australian Commonwealth was a happy inspiration on the part of 
the Home Government, and the honour was highly appreciated by 
the people of Australia. The announcement that the Queen had 
been pleased to assent to the visit of their Boyal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of York, and that His Boyal Highness the Duke 
of York, K.G., a Vice-President of the Institute, would be com- 
missioned by Her Majesty to open the first session of the Parlia* 
ment of the Australian Commonwealth in her name, was hailed aff 
a gracious recognition of the historic importance of that event and 
of the loyalty and devotion which prompted the spontaneous aid 
so liberally given in the South African war. The presence of 
members of the Boyal Family on such an occasion cannot fail to 
emphasise the sense of the intimate relations by which all parts of 
the Empire are associated together in one great confederacy for 
mutual aid and support. 

As a further evidence of the loyalty and attachment of the 
people of Canada to the Mother Country, the Dominion Govern- 
ment increased the preferential tariff treatment accorded to imports 
from the United Kingdom from 25 to 88^ per cent, from July 1, 
1900, a measure that, it is hoped, will have the efifect of expanding 
British trader It is gratifying ta. observe . that the trade of- 
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Canada for the fiscal year was the largest on record, both the 
imports from and exports to Great Britain showing a substantial 
increase. 

The action of the New Zealand Government in applying to that 
Colony the Imperial penny postal rate is- cordially welcomed as 
another step towards the adoption of a uniform system of postage 
throughout the Empire. 

The disturbed condition of the external affairs of the Empire 
during the past year has emphasised the desirability of constructing 
an All-British Pacific Cable as a State enterprise ; and it is 
observed with much satisfaction that a tender has been accepted 
for that important work, which is to be completed by the end of 
1902. 

The establishment of a direct line of steamers between Bristol 
and Jamaica will, it is hoped, stimulate the cultivation of fruit and 
other products on a large scale for exportation to the markets 
of the United Kingdom, and is an important step towards the 
restoration of prosperity to a fertile and historic group of Colonies, 
the interests of which have been seriously affected by the system 
of foreign bounties on sugar. 

The power of trustees to invest trust money in Colonial Govern- 
ment securities has been considerably enlarged by the ** Colonial 
Stock Act," which sanctions investment in any Colonial Stock 
registered in the United Kingdom with respect to which the 
conditions prescribed by the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
under an order dated December 6, 1900, have been observed. 

The cessation of hostilities in the Gold Coast Colony, after the 
display of conspicuous gallantry and devotion on the part of the 
British forces there engaged, reopens to trade and commercial 
enterprise a fertile region of vast agricultural and mineral resources. 
It is earnestly hoped that the assistance which the Home 
Government is giving to the investigations now being undertaken 
by scientific experts as to the origin, treatment, and prevention of 
malaria and kindred diseases may conduce to a diminution of the 
high rate of mortality that unfortunately prevails in West Africa 
and other important tropical possessions. 

The recent disastrous famine was a deplorable incident in the 
history of India, imposing a heavy responsibility on the Government 
and a serious strain on its finances. The devotion of the ofiScials 
at a time of such dire calamity was beyond all praise, and generous 
liberality was displayed by the public in providing funds for the 
relief of distress 
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In condoBioiiy the Oouneil congrfttolate the Fellows on the sound 
and satisfactory position of the Institute both financially and nu- 
merically at the opening of the new year, and have no hesitation 
in claiming that it has borne a prominent part, ever since its 
establishment in 1868, in the national work of fostering and 
popularising the great principle of Imperial solidarity throughout 
the length and breadth of the British Empire. 

By order of the Council, 

J. 8. 0*Halloban, 

Secretary, 
February 26, 1901. 
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BTATBIOENT OF KBCSIPT8 
Fob thb Tkak evdivo 



Bank Balaaoe as per last Aoooant- £936 19 6 

Gach in liaiida of Secaretaiy 7 6 



£ t. d. 



914 



7 Life Sobficriptioiis of £20 ^ .... 140 

Si » ., £10 340 

15 „ M to complete ...•........••. . 148 7 

70 Sntiaiice Fees of £3 - 210 

195 „ - £1. \* 304 15 

15 •» M to complete 29 5 

1^11 Snbecriptiims of £3 - 2,622 

1^70 „ £1. 1«. 1,648 10 

199 » £1 and under to complete... 181 15 7 

5^624 12 7 

Annual Dinner, received in connection with 270 

C un f ena rione, ditto 215 7 6 

Bent lor one year to December 25, 1900t lees Froperfy Tax 1,160 

Inramios rqpaid 7 7 

ProoeedB of Sale of Piqwra, te. 46 6 

BnOding Fond, Donation ....^..^.•.•••••.. .«•... 5 

Interest on Deposit 24 17 2 

Journal 379 5 6 



£8,576 15 9 
and found correct. 



•^Mivafy22, 1901. 



F. H. DANGAR, \ «. A^i^^ 
W. G. DEVON ASTIiE, J ^^' -4«««W. 
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AKD PATMENTS 
Dbobmbbb 81, 1900. 



Patmbktb. 

£ #. d. 

Salaries and Wages 1,910 5 6 

Proceedings— Printing, te « 269 1 4 

Joomal — 

Printing , £873 9 10 

Postage HI 13 4 

516 8 2 

Printing, ordinary ••..• 61 14 4 

Postages, ordinary 178 18 8 

Geographical Association (for teaching geography in schools) ... 8 3 

Advertising Meetings.: 26 9 8 

Meetings, Expenses of ^. 188 10 9 

Beporting Meetings ••• • « 26 15 6 

Stationery , ^... 121 7 6 

Newspapers 123 11 11 

Library — 

Books £120 18 a 

. Binding, &0. •' 49 5 

169 18 6 

Fuel, Light, &o 154 10 6 

Building — Furniture and Repairs 441 1 10 

Quests' Dmner Fond 55 6 4 

Bates and Taxes 844 14 

Fire Insurance 26 19 

Law Charges 2 2 

Telephone 20 5 

Annual Dinner 289 19 d 

Conversasione— 

Refreshments £150 9 

Electric Lighting, Ac • r 85 18 2 

Floral Decorations 25 

Music 61 10 

Printing 16 2 9 

Fittings, Furniture, Ice 80 10 

Attendance, Aeo • 26 7 6 

895 9 2 

Gratuity 100 

Miscellaneous 71 10 4 

Sjnbsoriptions paid in error refunded • 10 6 

Payments on Account of Mortgage- 
Interest £472 19 7 

Principal ^ 1,211 3 3 

1,684 2 la 

7,191 6 2 

Balance in hand as per Bank Book £1,871 19 4 

Gash in hands of Secretary 18 10 3 

1,385 9 7 

£ 8,576 16 9 

M. F. OMMANNEYr 

Honorary Troasuror. 

JanutM^ 1, 190L 
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LIST OF LONOES TO THE LIBEARY-1900. 



Abel, Charles W. 

Aborigines' Protection Society 

Acntt, B. Noble (Natal) 

Adams, Dr. E.- Herbert (Canada) 

Adams, Lt.-Col. Archibald 

Adams, George 

Admirfdtj, The 

Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette, 
Proprietors of 

Affleck & Co., Messrs. T. (Albory, 
New South Wales) 

African Commerce, Proprietors of 

African Beview, Proprietors of 

African Times, Proprietors of 

Agnew, J. (Victoria) 

Agricultural Reporter (Barbados), 
Proprietors of 

Aitken, W. Francis 

Albnrj Border Post, Proprietors of 

Alford, Charles J. 

Allen, George 

Allison, A. (Singapore) 

American Colon^tion Society (Wash- 
ington) 

American Geographical Society (New 
York) 

American Museum of Natural Hist<^ 
(New York) 

Ancient and Honourable Artillery 
Co., Massachusetts, U.SA. 

Anthropological Institute 

Antigua OlServer, Proprietors of 

Antigua Standard, Proprietors of 

Appleton, Lewis 

Argosy (British Guiana), Proprietors 
of 

Armidale Express (N.8. Wales), Pro- 
prietors of 

AnxDld, Edward 

Ashburton Mail (New Zealand)) Pro- 
prietors of 

Ashe, Dr. E. Oliver 

Aspinall, Ai B. - 



Assam, Chief Commissioner of 
Auckland Star, Proprietors of 
Auckland University College, New^ 

Zealand 
Australasian (Melbourne), Proprietors 

of 
Australasian Association for tile 

Advancement of Science 
Australasian Federation League of 

New South Wales 
Australasian Insurance and Banking 

Becord, Plroprietors of 
Australasian &>nmonger. Proprietors 

of 
Australasian Journal of Pharmacy, 

Proprietors of 
Australasian Medical Gazette, Pro* 

prietora of 
Australian College of Dentistry 

(Melbourne) 
Australian Midi, Proprietors of 
Australian Mining Standard (Sydney), 

ProiMietors of 
Australian Museum (Sydn^), Trus- 
tees of 
Australian Mutual Provident Society 

(Sydney) 
Australian Stock Exchange Intelli- 
gence, Proprietors of 
Australian Trading World, Proprietors 

of 
Babcock, Louis L. (Buffalo, U.S. A.) 
Bahamas, Government of the 
Bahama Ne^s, Proprietors of 
Ball, J. Dyer (Hong Kong) 
Ballarat Star, ^oprietors of 
Balmain Observer (N.S.W.), Proprie* 

tors of 
Balme, Messrs. C, k Co. 
B9nk of Australasia 
Bankers' Institute of Australasia 
Baptist Missionary Society 
Barbados General Agricultural Society 
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Barbados, (^ovemment of 
Barbados Globe, Proprietors of 
Bataviaasch Grenootschap van Kttnsten 

en Wetenschappen, Batavia 
Beaufort Conner (Cape Colony), Fro* 

prietors of 
Bechnaualand News, Proprietors of 
Bedford Enterprise (Cape Colony), 

Proprietors of 
Beira Post, Proprietors of 
Bell, Mackenzie 
Bell & Sons, Messrs. George 
Bendigo Advertiser (Victoria), Pro- 
prietors of 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
Bengal, Secretary to Government 
Berbice Gazette, Proprietors of 
Bermuda Colonist, Proprietors of 
Bimetallic League 
Black, Dr. W. G. 
Black, Messrs. A. & C. 

Black, Surg.-Major W. T. 
Blackburn, J. A. (Mauritius) 
Blackie & Son, Messrs. 

Blackwood & Sons, Messrs. Wm. 

Blaz6, Louis E. (Ceylon) 
Bligh, W. G. 

Bloemfontein Post (Orange Biver 
Colony), Proprietors of 

Board of Trade 

Boddy, Rev. A. A. 

Bombay, Government of 

Bomwetch, G. S. (India) 

Bonnin, Louis (Mauritius) 

Boomer, Mrs. (Canada) 

Boos6, James K. 

Boston Public Library 

Boulton, S. B. 

Bourinot, Sir John G., E.C.M.G. 
(Canada) 

Bourne, H. R. Fox 

Bowles, T. G., M.P. 

Bo wyer- Bower, T. 

Brassey, Rt. Hon. Lord, K.C.B. 

Briggs, William (Canada) 

Brisbane Courier (Queensland), Pro- 
prietors of 

Britannia, Proprietors of 

British and South African Export 
Gazette, Proprietors of 

British Australasian, Proprietors of 

British Australasian Society 

British Central Africa, H.M. Commis- 
sioner and Consul-General 

British Central Africa Gazette, Pro- 
prietors of 

British Columbia, Agent-Gteneral for 

British Colombia^ GK)vemment of 



British Columbia Mining Exchange* 

Proprietors of 
British Columbia Review, Froprteton 

of 
British Empire League 
British Guiana Chamber of Com-* 

merce 
British Guiana, Government of 
British Guiana Immigration Depart- 
ment 
British Guiana Medical Annual, Fro«' 

prietors of the 
British Honduras, Govenmient of 
British Museum, Trustees of 
British New Guinea, Lieut.-Govemor 

of 
British North Borneo, Governor of 
British Realm, Proprietors of 
British Refrigeration, Proprietors of * 
British South Africa Co. 
British Trade Journal, Proprietors of 
Brooks k Co., Messrs. W. (New South 

Wales) 
Brown, Charles Keats (New Zealand) 
Brown, Ltd., Messrs. T. B. 
Bruck, Ludwig (New South Wales) 
Brjrmner, Dr. Douglas (Canada) 
Buchanan, J. S., Q.C. (Canada) 
Budget (New Plymouth, New Zea- 
land), Proprietors of 
Bnlawayo Chronicle, Proprietors of 
Bureau of Statistics, Washington, 

U.S.A. 
Burgoyne, J. F. 
Butterworth, A. R. 
Buttery, John A. 
Callaway, Dr. Morgan (Canada) 
Cambridge Appointments Association 
Campbell, William (Canada) 
Canada, Department of Agriculture 

and Statistics 
Canada, Department of Militia and 

Defence 
Canada, Gk>vemment of 
Canada, High Commissioner for 
Canada Library of Parliament 
Canada, Royal Society of 
Canadian Bankers' Association (To- 
ronto) 
Canadian Institute (Toronto) 
Canadian Magazine (Toronto), Pro- 
prietors of 
Canadian Mining Review, Proprietors 

of 
Canterbury Agricultural and Pastoral 

Association (New Zealand) 
Canterbury Chamber of Commerce 
(New Zealand) 



CamVn , Ik, 



DmOj 



Editor of 



Ctape of Good Hin^ il| 
of Good lM|r, 



Cor 

of 



ofGoodHope* 
of Good Hope 



To«B,X 



of 
nuf MMro oi 



ton of 



PoUicIdfaBuyCAjr; 
GmmH It Co^ MCOBK. 
Qwtaldi, E. (Malta) 



BX;.A.), PfOfneloo of 
Crirtral Fronnos of Iiidim» Gofem- 
ofthe 

of 



C^loo IndcpendcBly Propiieton of 
C^loB ObMrvei; FkoprietOB of 
C^rlon Bofiovy FroprioloEiof 
Cejlon Sdiocd of Agricoltare 
Ceylon Standud, Fioprielon of 
Cbalkunel, A. CP^rio) 
Ciiaiiiber of Minet of the Sooili 

African BepdUic 
diamberiais, W. 
OHilaiid, Pire Paol Yietor (llaiiie, 

C-SJL) 
Cfaariottetown Hcald (P.U.), Fro- 

prictoffiiof 
Chatto k Windos, M esRa. 
Chtttdst and Droggiat of AiMtiahma, 

Proprietora of 
CbenUiaid, G. 

Cbnauhmdi Preaa (Kev Zealand), 
, Propriotofs of 
CbnatiaoD, R. (Qaeenaland) 
Cituen, Proprietoia of 
dannoe and Richmond Bzaminer 
, (Hem South Wales), Proprieton of 
CltfioD (Britiah Hondmaa), Proprie- 

'tofaoi 
Clait, J. 8 (Prince Edwaid bland) 




of the 
dent State of the 
Cjoaerrmdve Gentnl Office 

of 



) 



Oooig; Chief 

Cote, Jules (Gannda) 

Ootes, Kenelm D. 

Critic, Pkoprietoim of 

Candall« Fiank (Ji 

Cnverrine, Adm. J. de C. de (Fxanee) 

Cypms^ GuicuuBcnt of 

DaSij British Whig (GtanadaX Pro- 
prietors of 

D^ Chiomcle (British Guana), 
Proprietors of 

Daily Cbmmenaal News and Shipping 
Ust, Pkoprietoisof Sydney, N.&W.| 

DaiOj Beooid (Qneenaland), Proprie- 
toEs of 

Daily Telegiaph (Lannoesfeon, Tsa- 
mania), Ptoprietois of 

Daily Tel^riaph (Napier, N^), Pro- 
prietois of 

Deny TelegT^h (New Bnmawick), 
Proprietors of 

Daily Telegr^h (Quebec), Proprie- 
tors of 

Dalgety k, Co^ Messrs. (New South 
Wales) 

Davey, Flack k, Oou, Ui 

Daridson, W. E. 

Darin, N. F. (Canada) 

Daris k Sons,_]fesBrs. P. (Natal) 

Dawson, Dr. 
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Daylight (St. Lncia), Proprietors of 

De Eolonist, Proprietors of 

DenisoD, Lieat.-Col. George T. 
(Canada) 

Dent k Co., Messrs. J. M. 

Derby Free Public Library and 
Museum 

Deutsche Kolonialgesellschaft 

Diamond Fields Advertiser (Kim- 
berley), Proprietors of 

Doberck, W. (Hong Kong) 

Dominica Guardian, Proprietors of 

Dominican, Proprietors of 

Dominion Publishing Co. (Canada) 

Donaldson & Hill, Messrs. (Johannes- 
burg) 

Doubleday, Page k Co., Messrs. (New 
York) 

Doughty, Arthur G. (Canada) 

Douglas, Hon. John, C.M.G. (Thurs- 
day Island) 

East End Emigration Fund 

Bast India Association 

Eastern Province Herald (Port Elisa- 
beth), Proprietors of 

Eastwick, Mrs. Egerton (Straits Set- 
tlements) 

Eaton & Co., Messrs. T. (Canada) 

Edwards, Dr. F. G. H. (Mauritius) 

Egmont Star (New Zealand), Proprie- 
tors of 

El Ingeniero Espanol, Proprietors of 

Elliot, G. F. Scott 

Ellis, Kislingbury k Co., Messrs. 

Emigrants* Information Office 

Empire, Proprietors of 

Evans, Bev. J. T. 

Evening Herald (Newfoundland), Pro- 
prietors of 

Evening Post (New Zealand), Proprie- 
tors of 

Evening Telegram (Newfoundland), 
Proprietors of 

Everett k Co., R A. 

Eyre k Spottiswoode, Messrs. 

Exchange k Mart, Proprietors of 

Federalist (Grenada), Proprietors of 

Ferguson, A. M. 

Ferguson, John (Ceylon) 

Ferguson, Messrs. A. M. k J. (Ceylon) 

Fieldmg, Hon. W. S., M.P. (Canada) 

Fiji, Government of 

Fiji Times, Proprietors of 

Finance, Proprietors of 

Fine Art Society 

Fitzgibbon, E. G. (Victoria) 

Fitspatrick, J. P. 

Flower, James (Cape Colony) 



Fort Beaufort Advocate, Proprietors 
of 

Fort St. George, India, Secretary to 
Government 

Foster k Co., Messrs. J. G. (Canada) 

Fraser, Malcolm A. C. (Western Aus- 
tralia) 

Fraser, W. A. (Canada) 

Friers Register, Proprietors of 

Frowde, Henry 

Frye, W. Raystone 

Gambia, Government of 

Garden and Field (South Australia), 
Proprietors of 

Gawler, Miss J. C. 

Geelong Advertiser, Proprietors of 

Greographical Association 

Geological Survey of Canada 

Geraldton Express (W. Australia), 
Proprietors of 

Gibraltar, Government of 

Gold Coast Aborigines, Proprietors of 

Gold Coast Chronicle, Proprietors of 

Gold Coast Colony, Government of 

Goodliffe, John 

Gordon k Gotch, Messrs. 

Gow, William 

Gow, Wilson k Stanton, Messrs. 

Green, Morton (Natal) 

Grenada, Government of 

Griffin k Co., Messrs. Charles 

Grinlinton, F. H. (Ceylon) 

Grocott's Daily Mail (Cape Colony), 
Proprietors of 

Haldane, J. W. C. 

Hamilton Scientific Association 
(Canada) 

Hamilton, J. C. (Canada) 

Harbor Grace Standard (Newfound- 
land), Proprietors of 

Harford-Battersby, Dr. C. F. 

Harper k Brothers, Messrs. 

Hassard, A. B. (Canada) 

Hawker, James C. (South Australia) 

Hay, G. U. (New Brunswick) 

Hazell, Watson k Viney, Messrs. 

Headley Brothers, Messrs. 

Henty, Richmond 

Hine, Miss Edith F. (Canada) 

Hobart Mercury, Proprietors of 

Hodder k Stoughton, Messrs. 

Hodgins, Dr. J. George (Canada) 

Hodgins, Thomas (Ciuiada) 

Hogg, John 

Home and Colonial Mail, Proprietors 
of 

Home and Farm (N.S.W.), Proprietors 
of 
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Hong Kong General Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Hong Kong Daily Presa, Proprietors 
of 

Hong Kong, Government of 

Hong Kong, Medical Department 

Hong Kong Telegraph, Proprietors 
of 

Hopefconn, Rt. Hon. the Earl of, 
K.T., G.C.M.G. 

Howard Association 

Hurst & Blackett, Messrs. 

Hyderabad, Resident at 

Imperial Department of Agricaltnre 
for the West Indies (Barbados) 

Imperial and Colonial Magazine, Pro- 
prietors of 

Imperial Federation (Defence) 
Committee 

Imperial Government 

Imperial Institute 

Imperial Sonth African Association 

im Thum, Everard F., C.B., C.M.G. 

Indian and Eastern Engineer, Pro- 
prietors of 

India, Secretary of State for 

Inquirer and Commercial News 
(Western Australia), Proprietors 
of 

Institut Colonial International, Bruz- 
elles 

Institute of Bankers 

Institute of Chemistry of Great 
Britain 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

Institution of Mining Engineers 

Intercolonial Medical Journal of 
Australasia, Proprietors of 

Invention, Proprietors of 

Irish Times, Proprietors of 

Jamaica Agricultural Society 

Jamaica Board of Supervision 

Jamaica Botanical Department 

Jamaica Churchman, Proprietors of 

Jamaica Daily Telegraph, Proprietors 
of 

Jamaica, Director of Public Gardens 
and Plantations 

Jamaica Gleaner, Proprietors of 

Jamaica, Government of 

Jamaica Institute 

Jamaica, Registrar-General 

Jamaica Times, Proprietors of 

Japan Society 

Jay, B. A. Hastings 

Jeffray, R. J. 

John Rylands Library, Maoichester 

Johnson, R. i^rimjey 



Johnston, William (Canada) 
Johnstone, Robert (Jamaica) 
Jones, A. L. 
Kalgoorlie Western Argus (Western 

Australia), Proprietors of 
Katherine, Sister (Singapore) 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trdbner k Co., 

Messrs. 
Kennedy, Vice- Admiral Sir William, 

K.C.B. 
Kew Royal Gardens, Director of 
Kilbum Public Library 
Kimberley Corporation 
King & Son. Messrs. P. S. 
Kingsley, Miss Mary H. 
KoU, O. H. 

Koloniaal Museum (Haarlem) 
Koninkliik Instituut ('s Gravenhage) 
Xia Belglque Ck)loniale (Bruzelles), 

Proprietors of 
Labuan, Governor of 
Lagos, Government of 
Lagos Standard, Proprietors of 
Lagos Weekly Recoid, Proprietors of 
Land Roll, Proprietors of 
Lane, John 

Launceston Examiner, Proprietors of 
Lawson, Robertson 
Layton, Messrs. C. Sc E. 
Leadenhall Press 
Le Clerc, Edouard (Paris) 
Leeds Public Free Library 
Leeward Islands, Government of 
Leigh-Browne Trust 
Le Si^cle, Manager of 
Librairie Africaine et Coloniale 

(Paris) 
Library Commissioners, Halifax, 

Nova Scotia 
Library Syndicate (Cambridge) 
Liodsay, Dr. James 
Liverpool Geographical Society 
Liverpool Incorporated Chamber of 

Commerce 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
Livingston, Dr. F. J. (Canada) 
Lizars, Miss Kathleen M. (Canada) 
Lloyd Library (Cincinnati, U.S.A.) 
Loch, Lady 

London Chamber of Commerce 
London Missionary Society 
London School of Tropical Medicine 
Long, John 

Longmans, Green k Co., Messrs. 
Low, Marston k Co., Messrs. Sampson 
Lunn, Dr. Henry S. 
Lyttelton Times (New Zealand), Fto^ 

prietors of 
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MtsAlpinePablishingCk). (Nova Scotia) 

Macfarlane, Thomas (Canada) 

MaoGregor, J. (New Zealand) 

Mackay Standsoxi (Queensland), Pro- 
prietors of 

Macleod, N. W. (Canada) 

Macmillan &; Co., Messrs. 

Macqneen, John 

McArthur Sc Co., Messrs. 

McDonald, Donald 

McDonald, Ernest E. (Cyprus) 

McGill College and University 
(Montreal) 

McLean, R. D. Douglas (New Zealand) 

McMillan, R. (New South Wales; 

Madras Chamber of Commerce 

Madras, Government of 

Madras Mail, Proprietors of 

Maitland Mercury (New South Wfdes), 
Proprietors of 

Malta Chamber of Commerce 

Malta Chronicle, Proprietors of 

Malta, Government of 

Manawatu Evening Times (New 
Zealand), Proprietors of 

Manchester Geographical Society 

Manitoba, Department of Agri- 
culture 

Manitoba Free Press, Proprietors of 

Manitoba, Government of 

Manitoba Historical and Scientific 
Society 

Mark L&ne Express, Proprietors of 

Marks, Percy J. (New South Wales) 

Marlborough & Co., Messrs. E. 

Marshall Brothers, Messrs. 

Marshall 8c Sons, Messrs. Horace 

Martin, R. P. F. (Paris) 

Maryborough Colonist, Proprietors of 

Master of the Bolls 

Mauritius, Government of 

Mavrogordato, T. B. (Cyprus) 

Melbourne Age, Proprietors of 

Melbourne Argus, Proprietors of 

Melbourne Chamber of Commerce 

Melbourne Leader, Proprietors of 

Melbourne Punch, Proprietors of 

Melrose, Andrew 

Melville, Mullen & Slade, Messrs. 

Mercantile Guardian, Proprietors of 

Meteorological Magazine, Editor of 

Methuen & Co., Messrs. 

Michell, R. L. N. (Cyprus) 

Middleton. W. H. 

Midland News (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietois of 

MUes k Miles, Messrs. 

Millaxi John (Cana^) 



Military Gazette (Canada), Pro- 
prietors of 
Miller, C. A. Duff 

Miner, The (British Columbia), Pro- 
prietors of 
Mining Journal, Proprietors of 
Mining Record (British Columbia^ 

Proprietors of 
Mirror (Trinidad), Proprietors of 
Missouri Botanical Garden (U.S.A.) 
Mitchell, C. J. (Prince Edward 

Island) 
Monetary Times (Canads^Proprietors 

of 
Money, Proprietors of 
Montagnac, Noel de (Jamaica) 
Montreal Daily Star, Proprietors of 
Montreal Harbour Commissioners 
Montreal Weekly Herald, Proprietor* 

of 
Montreal Witness, Proprietors of 
Montserrat Herald, Proprietors of 
Moore, Charles (Massachusetts, U.S. A.) 
Moore, Dr. J. Murray 
Moor-Radford, A. 
Morgan, Heniy J. (Canada) 
Morgan, S. Vaughan 
Moseley, A. E. (Bahamas) 
Mount Alexander Mail (Victoria), 

Proprietors of 
MuUins & Co., Messrs. (Sydney) 
Munn, George (Canada) 
Munro, Dr. -^neas 
Murat, M. (Mauritius) 
Murray, John 
Murray, W. C. (Jamaica) 
Mus6e du Congo (Bruxelles) 
Mysore, Resident in 
Nadaillac, Marquis de (Paris) 
Napier Chamber of Commerce (New 

Zealand) 
Napier, W. J. (New Zealand) 
Nash, F. W. (Mauritius) 
Nassau Guardian (Bahamas), Pro- 
prietors of 
Natal, Agent-General for 
Natal, Commissioner of Mines 
Natal Department of Agriculture and 

Mines 
Natal, General Manager of Railways of 
Natal, Government of 
Natal Mercury, Proprietors of 
Natal, Port Captain 
Natal Witness, Proprietors of 
National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. 
Naval and Military Magazine, PrO. 
prietors of 
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Naz, Sir Virgile,K.C.M.G. (Mauritios) 
NederlaDdsche Maatschappij ter 

bevordering van Nijyerheid 
Negri Seinbilan, British Resident at 
Nelson Evening Mail (New Zealand) » 

Proprietors of 
Nelson ic Sons, Messrs. T. 
Neumann, J. O. 

New Brunswick, Government of 
New Brunswick, Natural History 

Society of 
Newcastle Morning Herald (New 

South Wales), Proprietors of 
Newfoundland, Government of 
Newfoundland Magazine, Proprietors 

of the 
Newland, S. (South Australia) 
Newnes, Ltd., Messrs. George 
New South Wales, Agent-General for 
New South Wales Cluimber of Mines 
New South Wales, Department of 

Mines and Agriculture 
New South Wales, Government of 
New South Wales Institute of Bankers 
New South Wales Public Library 
New South Wales Railway Commis- 
sioners 
New South Wales, Boyal Society of 
New South Wales Sheep-breeders* 

Association 
New Zealand, Agent-General for 
New Zealand Department of Agri- 
culture 
New Zealand Department of Labour 
New Zealand Farmer, Proprietors of 
New Zealsmd, Government of 
New Zealand Graphic, Proprietors of 
New Zealand Herald, Proprietors of 
New Zealand Illustrated Magazine 

Co. 
New Zealand Institute 
New Zealand Journal of Insurance, 
Mining, and Finance, Proprietors of 
New Zealand Mining Journal, Pro- 
prietors of 
New Zealand, Begistrar-General of 
New Zealand Trade Review, Proprie- 
tors of 
New Zealand University 
New Zealand Wheelman, Proprietors 

of 
Nichols & Co., Messrs. J. L. (Canada) 
Nisbet & Co., Messrs. James 
Noble, Mrs. John (Cape Town) 
North Borneo Herald, Proprietors of 
North China Herald (Shanghai), Pro- 
prietors of 



Northern Territory Times (8. Ans« 

tralia). Proprietors of 
North Queensland Herald, Proprietors 

of 
North Queensland Register, Proprie- 
tors of 
North- West Provinces and Ondh 

(India), Government of 
North- West Territories of Canada, 

Government of 
Norton-Kyshe, J. W. (Hong Kong) 
Notcntt, H. Clement (Cape Colony) 
Nova Scotia, Government of 
Nova Scotian, Proprietors of 
Oamam Mail (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 
0*Dwyer, Arthur W. (Old Calabar) 
O'Halloran, J. S., C.M.G. 
0ns Land (Cape Town), Proprietors 

of 
Ontario Bureau of Industries 
Ontario Bureau of Mines 
Ontario Department of Agricnltore 
Ontario, Government of 
Ontario Historical Society 
Ontario, Minister of Education 
Oriental University Institute 
Otago Daily Times (New Zealand), 

Proprietors of 
Otago University (New Zealand) 
Otago Witness, Proprietors of 
Ottawa Daily Citizen, Proprietors of 
Pabang, British Resident 
Palmer, Alfred (Cape Town) 
Parker, F. Critchley (Victoria) 
Partridge Sc Co., Messrs. S. W. 
Patea Harbour Board (New Zealand) 
Paton, Lieut.-Col John 
Peacock, E. R. (Canada) 
Pearson, Ltd., Messrs. C. Arthur 
Pelton, Richard 
Perak, British Resident 
Perth Chamber of Commerce (Western 

Australia) 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum 

(U.S.A.) 
Philip Sc Son, Messrs. George 
Pinang Gazette, Proprietora of 
Planters* & Commercial Gazette (Mau- 
ritius), Proprietora of 
Flantera' Association of Ceylon 

(Eandy) 
Polynesian Society (New Zealand) 
Port of Spain Gazette, Proprietora of 
Porter, P. A. (Niagara, U.S.A.) 
Poverty Bay Herald (New Zealand), 

Proprietora of 
PoweU, Wilfred (Philadelphia, U.S.A.) 
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Pratt, Edwin A. 

Price, C. Cbichelj (Canada) 

Prince Edwfurd Island, Gtoveminent of 

Produce World, Proprietors of 

Province, The (British Colombia), Pro- 
prietors of 

Punjab, Goyemment of the 

Putnam*s Sons, Messrs. G. P. 

Quartermaster-Cteneral, India 

Quebec, Grovemment of 

Quebec Literary and Historical So- 
ciety 

Queen's College and University, Kings- 
ton, Canada 

Queensland, Agent-General for 

Queensland, Department of Agricul- 
ture 

Queensland Geological Survey Depart- 
ment 

Queensland, Government of 

Queensland Mercantile Gazette, Pro- 
prietors of 

Queensland, Beglstrar-General of 

Queensland R^istrar of Friendly 
Societies 

Queensland, Royal Society of 

Queenslander, Proprietors of 

Qneenstown Free Press (Cape Colony), 
Proprietors of 

Railway & Shipping World(Manitoba), 
Proprietors of 

Railway World, Proprietors of 

Redruth School of Mines, Cornwall 

Rees k Co., Messrs. Hugh 

Reeves, Hon. W. Pember 

Reid, Dr. Irvine E. (British Guiana) 

Religious Tract Society 

Review of Reviews, Proprietor of 

Review of Reviews for Australasia, 
Proprietors of 

Rhodesian Chamber of Mines 

Rhodesia Herald, Proprietors of 

Rhodesia, Proprietors of 

Richards, Grant 

Riddiford, E. J. (New Zealand) 

Robert8on,Messrs. J.,& Co. (Edinburgh) 

Robertson, Messrs. George (Mel- 
bourne) 

Robinson Printing Co. 

Robinson, Sir William, G.C.M.G. 

Ross, Capt. John (Canada) 

Rosoland Miner (British Columbia) 
Proprietors of 

Rouillard, E. (Canada) 

Royal Agricultural and Commercial 
Society, British Guiana 

Royal Anthropological Society pf 

Australasia 



Royal Asiatic Society 

Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch) 

Royal Asiatic Society (Straits 
Branch) 

Royal Engineers Institute, ChaCham 

Royal Geographical Society 

Royal Geographical Society of Aus- 
tralasia (South Australian Branch) 

Royal Geographical Society cf Aus- 
tralasia (Queensland Branch) 

Royal Geographical Society of Aus- 
tralasia (Victoria Branch) 

Royal Humane Society of Australasia 

Royal Scottish Geographical Society 

Royal Society of Literature 

Royal Statistical Society 

Royal Dnited Service Institution 

Russell, H. C, C.M.G. (N. 8. Wales) 

Rutlidge, Charles S. 

Sands k McDougall, Messrs. 

Sands k Co., Messrs. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal, 
Editor of 

St. Christopher Advertiser, Proprie- 
tors of 

St. George's Chronicle (Grenada), 
Proprietors of 

St. Helena Guardian, Proprietors of 

St. Lucia, Administrator of 

St. Vincent, Administrator of 

Sapsford k Co., Messrs. (Queensland) 

Sarawak, Government of 

Saturday Night (Toronto), Proprietors 
of 

Saunders, Alfred (New Zealand) 

School of Mining (Kingston, Canada) 

Seamen's Hospital Society, Greenwich 

Seeley k Co., Ltd., Messrs. 

Selangor, British Resident at 

Sentry (St. Vincent), Proprietors of 

Seychelles, Government of 

Sidey, Charles 

Siegfried, Andr6 (Paris) 

Sierra Leone, Government of 

Sierra Leone Times, Proprietors of 

Sierra Leone Weekly News, Proprie- 
tors of 

Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k 
Co., Messrs. 

Singapore Chamber of Commerce 

Singapore Free Press, Proprietors 
of 

Skeffington k Son, Messrs. 

Slade, Henry G. 

Slater, Jotasii (Cape Colony) 

Smily, Frederick (Canada) 

Smith, Elder k Co., Messrs. 

Smith, Colonel SirGeirard, K, C.M.G. 
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Smithsonian Institution (Wasliing- 
ton. U.S.A.) 

Society Itaiiana d' Esploiazione Geo* 
grafica e Commerciale (Milan) 

Society Beige de Librairie (Broxelles) 

8oci6t6 d'Etndes Coloniales (Brnx- 
elles) 

Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge 

Society of Arts 

Society of Comparative Legislation 

Society of Patent Agents 

Somerset Budget (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 

Bonnenschein Sc Co., Messrs. Swan 

South Af rirja. Proprietors of 

South African Conciliation Committee 

South African News (Cape Town), 
Proprietors of 

South African Newspapers Co. (Cape 
Town) 

South African Beview, Proprietors of 

South African Vigilance Committee 
(Cape Town) 

South Australia, Government of 

South Australia Railways, Commis- 
sioner of 

South Australia, Boyal Society of 

South Australian Advertiser, Pro- 
prietors of 

South Australian Public Library, 
Museum, &c. 

South Australian Register, Proprietors 
of 

South Australian School of Mines and 
Industries 

South Australian Zoological and Ac- 
climatisation Society 

Southern Cross (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 

Southland Times (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 

Spence, Col. J. (Malta) 

Spink, P. 

Stead, Alfred 

Stewart, Douglas S. S. 

Stirling and Glasgow Public Library 

Stock, Elliot 

Stock, Eagene 

Straits Settlements, Government of 

Straits Times, Proprietors of 

Streatham Public Libraries 

Street & Co., Messrs. G. 

Sugar Journal and Tropical Culti- 
vator (Queensland), Proprietors of 

Sun (New Brunswick,) Proprietors of 

Surveyor, Proprietors of 

Swazieland Corporation, Ltd. 



Sydney Chamber of Commerce 
Sydney Daily Telegraph, Proprietors 

of 
Sydney Mail, Proprietors of 
Sydney Morniiig Herald, Proprietors 

of 
Sydney Stock and Station Journal, 

Proprietors of 
Sydney Trade Review, Proprietors ot 
Sydney University 

Symons, J. H., E.C. (South Australia) 
Table Talk (Melbourne;, Proprietors 

of 
Tasmania, Attorney-General 
Tasmania, General Manager of Rail- 
ways 
Tasmania, Government of 
Tasmania, Registrar-General 
Tasmania, Royal Society 
Tasmanian Mail, Proprietors of 
Taylor, James P. (Canada) 
TStu, Horace (Levis, Canada) 
Theoret, C. (Canada) 
Thomas, W. Oakley (Natal) 
Thomson, J. Duncan 
Thomson, J. Stuart (Canada) 
Thynne, C. J. 

Timaru Herald, Proprietors of 
Timber Trades Journal, Proprietors 

of 
Times of Natal, Proprietors of 
Topical Times, Proprietors of 
Toronto Globe, Proprietors of 
Toronto Public Library (Canada) 
Toronto University (Canada) 
Torres Strait Pilot, Proprietors of 
Townsville Chamber of Commerce 

(Queensland) 
Toynbee, Captain Henry 
Trinidad, A^culturaJ Society 
Trinidad, Chamber of Commerce 
Trinidad, Government of 
Trinidad, Receiver-General 
Trinidad, Registrar-General 
Trinidad Royal Botanic Gardens 
Tropical Agriculturist (Ceylon), Pro- 
prietors of 
TumbuU, A. H. (New Zealand) 
Tyneside Geographical Society 
Umtata Herald (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 
Union Coloniale Fran^ise (Paris) 
United Australia, Proprietors of 
United Service Gazette, Proprietors of 
United Service Institution of N.S. 

Wales 
United States, Department of State 
Universities' Mission to Central Africa 
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UnwiD, T, Fisher 

Vacher U Sons, Messrs. 

Vanconyer Board of Trade (British 
C!oluinbia) 

Vaughan's Weekly (Trinidad), Pro- 
prietor of 

Yereine der Geographen an der Uni- 
versitat, Wien 

Victoria Colonist (British Columbia), 
Proprietors of 

Victoria, Department of Agricnltore 

Victoria, Government of 

Victoria, Government Statist 

Victoria Institute 

Victoria Institute (Trinidad) 

Victoria Medical Board 

Vict(»:ia, Mining Representative for 

Victoria, Pharmacy Board of 

Victoria Public Library, Museum, &c. 

Victoria Public Library (Western 
AnstnUia) . 

Victoria Times (British Columbia), 
Proprietors of . 

Victoria University (Canada) 

Vigonrouz, Louis 

Virtue k. Co., Messrs. H. 

Voice (St. Lucia), Proprietors of 

Waghorn, J. B. (Winnipeg) 

Waimate Times (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 

Wallace, Prof. Robert, F.L.S., F.R.S.B. 

Wanganui Herald (New Zealand), 
Proprietors of 

Ward, Lock & Co., Messrs. 

War Office 

Webster, Robert G, 

Weekly Columbian (British Colum- 
bia), Proprietors of 

Weekly Official Intelligence, Fto- 
prietors of 



Weekly Recorder (Barbados), Pro- 
prietors of 

Wellington Chamber of Commerce 
(New Zealand) 

Wellington Harbour Board (New 
Zealand) 

West Africa, Proprietors of 

West Australian, Proprietors of 

Western Australia, Agent-General for 

Western Australia, Department of 
Agriculture 

Western Australia, Government Geo- 
logist 

Western Australia, Government of 

Western Australia, Registrar-Genenil 
for 

Western Mail (Western Australia), 
Proprietors of 

West India Committee 

West Indian Illustrated, Proprietor 
of 

West Indian, Proprietors of 

White & Co., Messrs. F. V. 

White, Charles (New South Wales) 

Whyham, Hon. W. H. (Antigua) 

Wigg & Son, Messrs. E. S. 

Wigle, Rev. Hamilton (Canada) 

Witherby & Co., Messrs. 

Woodhouse, Messrs. C. M. k C. 

WoodviUe Examiner (New Zealand), 
Proprietors of 

Wurtele, F. C. (Canada) 

Wurzburg-Schade, J. H. F. von (Cape 
Town) 

Wynberg Times, Proprietors of 

Year Book of Australia Publishing Co. 

Yeoman (Wanganui, N.Z.), Pro- 
prietors of 

Young, Sir Frederick, E.C.M.G. 

Zanzibar Gazette, Proprietors of 

Zietsman, L. F. (Cape Colony) 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING THE YEAR 1900. 



If ode of AoqniBltloii 



Donations. 
Purchase . 



Total 



YolomeB 


FamphletB, 


916 

466 


1,951 
465 


1,382 


2,406 



Newspapers, 
dto. 


Maps 


26,421 
11,406 


1,064 


37,827 


1,064 



Fhotographe, 

d(0. 



30 

58 



88 



The Council are indebted to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, and the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company for their assistance in the distribution of the ** Pro- 
ceedings '' of the Institute in various parts of the world. 
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The Ghaibman : I have now to moTe the adoption of the Report 
and accounts. Naturally the first topic mentioned is the deaUi of 
our late beloved Queen. So much has already been said about 
Her Majesty by those best qualified to speak, that but little 
remains for me to say. There is, however, one feature of her 
reign to which it is peculiarly appropriate that I should allude at a 
meeting of the Fellows of the Boyal Colonial Institute, and that is 
the influence which her noble life and her devobion to duty have exer- 
cised in accentuating and crystallising the feeling of loyalty through- 
out the Empire, a feeling of which we have seen such a splendid 
example during the past two years. We all know that one of Her 
Majesty's last official acts was to authorise the Duke of York, as he 
then was, to undertake the visit he is now making to Australia. 
At the time the announcement was made we did not know, as we 
now do, what that step must have cost Her Majesty, and I think 
we ought all to feel a grateful remembrance of the devotion to duty 
which, in the last few weeks of her life, sanctioned such a parting 
as that. Our grateful thanks are due to His Majesty the King also 
for having, under the circumstances, confirmed that decision, for 
considering the sorrow which has prevailed in the Boyal Family, 
we could very well have understood had he decided otherwise. I 
feel that throughout the Empire there will be a feeling of grateful 
appreciation of the self-sacrifice which has prompted the King in 
permitting his only son to undertake the tour at such a time. To 
my mind there is something almost unique in this visit. It carries 
with it as it were the triple greetings of three sovereigns, the past, 
the present, and the future, which I think is a very remarkable 
circumstance. 

I am sorry to say we have serious losses to record amongst our 
Fellows during the past year. The Duke of Argyll was a Vice- 
President from the commencement of this Institute, and always 
took great interest in its afEieurs. Among our Councillors we have 
to lament the death of Lord Loch and of Sir Saul Samuel, who 
though more recent members never ceased to take a deep interest 
in our a&irs. It may, perhaps, be news to some of you that the 
force known as Loch's Horse originated in this Institute. Several 
Members thought it would be possible to take advantage of the 
presence in this country of a number of young men well acquainted 
with South Africa, and having knowledge of the Dutch and 
Eafir languages, and they approached the Council with the result 
that a Commitliee was formed of which Lord Loch was a member. 
Subsequently this foroe wag called by bis name. There is another 
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force which, I ihink, sheds some little reflected honour on this 
Institute, and that is Btrathcona's Horse. We all know the grand 
service they have done, and although we had nothing to do with 
the raising of that force, still, as Lord Strathcona is a Vice- 
President of this Institute, we may to that extent claim some little 
reflected credit. Reference is made in the report to a variety of 
matters. We are very proud of our Library, which, you will see 
from the Beport, contains some 48,700 volumes and pamphlets. I 
think we may say without hesitation that this is the finest Colonial 
Library in the world. Another point is the information office. 
This department is largely being made use of, and valuable infor- 
mation is being afforded to those who propose having something to 
do with the Colonies whether by way of emigration or of invest- 
ment. You will see that allusion is made to the idea of the 
erection at the close of the war of a suitable memorial to the 
officers and men who have laid down their lives for their country. 
I am sure the Council will only be following out the wishes of the 
Fellows in doing what they can to assist in the erection of any 
such memorial when the proper time comes. We all regret that the 
war should still be going on, but I think there are very hopeful 
signs that the end may not be very far off. We have lately seen 
proposals made on the part of our Government for the ending of 
the war. Nobody can complain that they err on the side of being 
too harsh, and indeed the general feeling seems to be that we went 
rather &r in the way of leniency. But that no doubt is a fault on 
the right side. I would make just this^one remark : that horrible 
and brutal as war must always be, there probably never was a war 
carried out with so little brutality as the present war, and when the 
history of this war hereafter comes to be impartially written, we 
shall, I feel sure, be given some credit for the self-restraint we have 
exercised under a certain amount of provocation. 

The Federation of the Australian Colonies is now a fait accompli, 
and we are glad to think the Duke of Cornwall and York will be 
present at the inauguration of the first Parliament. The Duke is 
one of our Vice-Presidents, so that we shall have the satisfaction of 
being, in a sense, represented on the occasion. Allusion is made to 
the Canadian Preferential Tariff. I believe the statistics of the 
trade with the Mother Country are already beginning to show that 
this tariff is having a marked effect, and it will be very interesting 
to see later on whether similar treatment is adopted in Australia 
and other parts of the Empire. Imperial Penny Postage, improved 
telegraphic communication, the establishment of a new line of 
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steamers between Bristol and Jamaica, and other matters are also 
mentioned in the report. Knowing something of the West Indies, 
I have great hopes that this new steamship service will do some- 
thing to stimulate and develop the fruit trade with Jamaica. It 
is already a large industry. Hitherto the fruit has gone almost 
entirely to the United States, and I am glad to think that some of 
that trade will now be carried on with this country, which I cannot 
help thinking is the proper country with which the trade of the 
West Indies ought to be carried on. We have noticed with regret 
that more and more every year this trade has been drifting towards 
the United States, and we have only ourselves to thank for it. As 
to the question of Bounties, I am sorry to say the West Indian 
Colonies still find their sugar ousted from the English market by 
the legislation of foreign countries. 

The power of trustees to invest money is dealt with in the 
report. The new Act will, I think, have considerable effect as the 
years go by in improving the condition of Colonial securities 
generally. As to the Ashanti war, I cannot help thinking that had 
our attention not been so largely diverted to the war in South 
Africa that expedition would have received more attention. The 
services of Sir James Willcocks were of a very unusual order, and 
our troops went through hardships of a kind that we here can 
hardly realise. The feunine in India is also noticed in the Beport. 
It is very unfortunate these famines should occur, and I am a&aid 
they must recur from time to time. There would appear to be no 
doubt that the devotion of the ofiScials in these famines is very 
great indeed, and I believe we may say that all that can be done is 
being done. There seems to be some reason to believe that the 
manner of grappling with these terrible calamities is being better 
imderstood, and we must hope that in future there will be less 
destruction of life than in the past. In conclusion, I will only 
express gratification that Colonial and Indian matters now receive 
much more sympathetic attention from our statesmen of all shades 
of opinion than was the case within a period which, I am afraid, a 
good many of us can remember. I cannot but believe that this 
Institute deserves credit for having done much to bring about this 
better state of feeling. At any rate we have done all we can by 
insistent effort to bring about national unity and to promote the 
best interests of the Empire. 

Sir Cavendish Boyle, E.C.M.G., in seconding the motion, said : 
Betuming, as one does — I will not say year by year, but periodi- 
cally—from official duty in the Colonies, it is perhaps, sir, more 
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possible for us, who serve therein, to form a judgment of the great 
progress of this Institute ; and we rejoice to see how it continues 
to advance, how fully its objects are realised, and how success 
seems to crown its efforts and mark its existence in this the first 
year of the new century. And we, who only visit it periodically, 
can mark the improvements all around us. In the house, in the 
library, in the living rooms, increased comforts, increased facilities 
gseet us. And then again, we cannot but observe the increased, 
and inoroagn^ appreciation of the purposes and efforts of those 
who administer its affairs, which is ever beooming maie nurked 
and more apparent. The Boyal Colonial Institute is popular 
throughout our vast Empire. Reference has been made by the 
Chairman to the tour of their Boyal Highnesses through certain of 
the Colonies — an important and unique event indeed, and one 
which conveys, as our Chairman has told us, a message from three 
Crowns, the past, the present, and the future. It carries with it — 
their Boyal Highnesses bear with them — a further message, I ven- 
ture to think, a message from the King and people of the Mother 
Country to the countless thousands of His Majesty's subjects, their 
brothers and sisters in the lands over sea. I know one, the first of 
the Colonies the Boyal party has visited — I have had the good 
fortune to serve there — and I am going to the last of the Colonies 
set down in the official programme. I venture to say that, loyal 
and cordial and enthusiastic as were the welcome and ceremonies 
on the Bock of Gibraltar, no less loyal and cordial and enthusiastic 
will be the reception of the Boyal personages when they reach the 
shores of Newfoundland. Turning for a moment to one or two of 
the subjects touched upon by you, sir, I would hail with satisfaction 
the establishment of a direct line of steamers between Bristol and 
Kingston, Jamaica, the forerunner, I hope, of many other lines of 
steam communication between Great Britain and the West Indian 
ports, between the Mother Land and her ancient possessions, 
depressed perhaps as these latter are just now, but not by any 
means defeated. I say not defeated, sir, for I know from many 
years' experience of the living courage, the pluck with which hard 
and difficult times have been endured, how unceasing has been the 
cheerful resistance of odds which at times have seemed over- 
whelming. And this has been especially marked in the land which 
I have just left, with many a regret, the Colony of Guiana. As a 
Colonial servant, I know and can speak of the appreciation in the 
Colonies of the good work done by this Institute. We watch it 
from over the ocean, and we come back to it to find a place of rest 
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and of gathering for the friends we have erstwhile left at home, of 
those we have made in our Colonial life, and we appreciate the 
courtesy with which we are welcomed and received bj the adminis* 
trative staff of the Institute. We know and recognise their unfil- 
ing efforts not only to make the Institute a success, but to make it 
pleasant to its Fellows, and especially to those who come from 
a&r. And for all this we are grateful. In seconding, sir, the 
motion for the adoption of the Report, I beg to express a very real 
wish that continued prosperity may attend the Boyal Colonial 
Institute. 

Mr. H. G. Slade: I think we must all feel gratified at the 
Report which has been presented to-day, showing as it does the 
extraordinary advance which has been made by the Institute. My 
purpose in rising is to ventilate a matter which so far has not been 
directly alluded to. We shall all be glad, either as individuals or 
in our corporate capacity, to take some part in promoting the 
memorial to our late Queen. Now, as regards this subject, I 
venture to suggest a special form of memorial, that might be esta- 
blished without costing sixpence to any of Her Majesty's subjects, 
and which at the same time would be appreciated by millions 
throughout the Empire. What I suggest for the consideration of 
this meeting — and I think there is ha^y a body in the Empire 
better fitted to consider such a proposal — ^is the institution of what 
we may call Victoria Day. The late Queen's birthday we have 
always looked upon as one of the great festivals of the year. I do 
not know whether dynastic or military reasons will interfere with 
the Trooping of the Colours, which we have been accustomed to for 
years past on the late Queen's birthday, but should that be so, and 
the event be deferred to November 9, the birthday of His present 
Majesty, all I can say is the ceremony will be robbed of much of 
its brilliancy owing to the exigencies of the weather. However, 
the point is the commemoration of the reign of Her late Majesty, 
and I ask permission to read a portion of a letter from my uncle. 
Captain Slade, B.N., of Gippsland, Victoria, whose name may be 
familiar to some in this room. He says: ''Most of the States 
have determined that Victoria's birthday can never be forgotten. 
It is to be proclaimed as a public holiday as Victoria Day, and so 
celebrated throughout all time." I see nothing improper myself in 
keeping the birthday of a deceased Sovereign. We all know, fo 
example, that the birthday of George HI. is celebrated at Eton to 
this day on June 4, while our American cousins have many anni- 
versaries of this Qhi^raoterf It is withiu the recollection of aU of nu 
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that a day of mourning was by Boyal Proclamation, under pro- 
visions of the Act best known in connection with the name of Lord 
Avebury, observed for our late Queen, and in the same way I think 
a holiday might be instituted in commemoration of Her late Majesty. 
I have drawn up the following Besolution : " That the Council be 
requested to consider the expediency of presenting a humble petition 
to His Majesty begging him to consider the feasibility of proclaim- 
ing Victoria Day as a general holiday throughout the country." I 
understand that such a resolution would be out of order without 
notice, but I venture to throw out the suggestion for the considera- 
tion of the Council. 

The Chaibman: I am afraid the Besolution would be out of 
order, but we can have no possible objection to hearing the views 
of the Fellows, and at any rate we will take care the matter comes 
before the Council. * 

Sir Fbedebioe Youkg, E.C.M.G. : As my name has been men* 
tioned in connection with this proposal, I beg to say that I heartily 
sympathise with the idea Mr. Slade has expressed. Although we 
cannot carry any formal resolution to-day, I am quite sure that the 
matter will be considered in a proper way upon a proper occasion. 

Major G. le M. Gbetton : As one who has frequent occasion to 
make use of the library connected with this Institute, I ask leave 
to say a few words in appreciation of its benefits to London, and I 
may say to the Empire. Some of us can recall the growth of the 
Library from the time when our possessions in this respect con- 
sisted of a few books stowed away in a little back room over a shop 
in the Strand. Its growth since then has been enormous. Not 
only have we every new book that comes out relating to the 
Colonies, but we have gradually acquired a most valuable collection 
of old books, some of which are not to be found anywhere else, and 
which even the British Museum does not possess. I have had 
occasion to study Colonial matters ever since I returned from the 
Colonies, and I may mention that recently I have been appointed 
to act as Assistant to Colonel Henderson, who has been selected to 
write the history of the war. I therefore have frequent occasion 
to look up old points of South African history and other matters 
relating to our Colonies, and here I am bound to say that our 
Mend Mr. Boos6 seems to possess a most remarkable knowledge of 
the books under his care. You tell him your subject, and with 
unerring facility he not only fills your arms with the necessary 
books, but is very often able to tell you the very page where you 
will find the information you require. I will only say that Mr. 
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B0066 bids fair to be as eminent a Librarian, as regards Colonial 
matters at any rate, as Dr. Gamett, late of the British Mnseum, 
was on subjects of every description. 

The Chairman declared the Ballot closed. 

Mr. John Goodliffe : I ask permission at this stage to direct 
attention to a letter which appeared a short time ago in the Times 
from our worthy friend Sir Frederick Toung, urging the importance 
of the tour of ttie Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York being 
extended to the Cape Colony and Natal, as those Colonies have, 
with all the others, evinced such an unstinted and ready loyalty in 
their sacrifices of men and money to meet the emergency which 
was only prevented by that devotion to Imperial interests from 
becoming disastrous. The idea at once obtained universal accept- 
ance, but its germ was contained in the letter to which I have 
alluded, and I have great pleasure in bringing the matter before 
your notice as one deserving of your recognition. 

Mr. J. L. Lyelii moved : *' That the thanks of the Meeting be 
given to the Honorary Treasurer (Sir Montagu F. Ommanney, 
K.C.M.G.), the Honorary Corresponding Secretaries in the various 
Colonies, and the Honorary Auditors (Mr. F. H. Dangar and Mr. 
W. G. Devon Astle), for their services during ihe past year." Sir 
Montagu Ommanney has performed for the last thirteen years the im- 
portant duties which the Charter and Eules assign to the Treasurer, 
and the Institute is most fortunate in having in that responsible 
position one who takes so warm an interest in its welfare, and 
spares no trouble in looking after our finances. Our warmest 
thanks are also due to the Honorary Corresponding Secretaries, 
some fifty in number, who are good enough to represent the 
Institute in the principal Colonial centres and make its scope and 
objects better known. Many of these gentlemen undertake to do a 
large amount of work in collecting subscriptions, enrolling new 
members, and popularising the Institute, and our best thanks are 
the least we can offer for their valuable services. The Honorary 
Auditors have again given their skilled assistance, and their investi- 
gation of the accounts that come before them is carried out in the 
most thorough way. 

Sir James Gaerick, K.C.M.G., seconded the Motion, which was 
carried. 

Mr. F. H. Dangar : I beg to return thanks on behalf of my 
fellow auditor, Mr. W. G. Devon Astle, and myself. In doing so I 
would call attention to an item of iSdOl, the estimated value of 
outstanding subscriptions amounting tp about jf900. On account 
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of the war and other causes we have had a certain amount of 
difficulty in getting in subscriptions, but I think we have not over- 
estimated the amount which will be forthcoming, and in any event 
our position could not be seriously affected by it. 

Sir Fkederick Young, K.C.M.G. : It is very natural indeed that 
we should congratulate ourselves on the reports which have been 
presented of the progress of the Institute on this occasion. Certain 
compliments have already been paid, but I think there is no danger 
of our falling into being charged with being a mutual admiration 
society when I ask you to give one more vote of thanks. I suppose 
there is no one in this room who has more opportunity than I have 
of seeing how well and ably all the efforts of the Council are seconded 
by our very excellent staff. In fact, there is no institution with 
which I am acquainted which has more reason to be proud of its 
staff. Major Gretton has already paid a well-deserved compliment 
to Mr. Boos6, in which I cordially concur. None of us are likely to 
overlook the services of Mr. 0*Halloran, our able Secretary, who 
takes so important a part in connection with the affairs of this 
Institute. There are others also I would wish to mention. There 
is our Chief Clerk, Mr, Chamberlain, who equally, in his depart- 
ment, is such an excellent officer of this Institute, and also the 
younger members of the staff, with whom I am brought into almost 
daily contact throughout the year ; I don't think it would be possible 
to find a number of servants more zealous or hardworking, or more 
devoted to duty. I have great pleasure in moving that the thanks 
of the meeting be given to Mr. O'Halloran and the rest of the staff 
for the valuable services they have rendered to the Institute during 
the past year. 

The Chairman : I have the greatest possible pleasure in seconding 
that motion. Although I do not see quite so much of the staff 
as Sir Frederick Young, I know that we always receive here the 
greatest possible courtesy, and there is no difficulty in getting any 
information one requires. 

Mr. J. S. O'Halloran (Secretary) : I beg leave to thank you in 
very few words for your kind vote. As regards the permanent staff, 
I can tfssure you that their hearts are in their work. We all row in 
the same boat, and we pull together. I am very glad mention has 
been made of our Honorary Corresponding Secretaries. I do not 
see any of them present, though I recognise three gentlemen who in 
the p$.st have done excellent service in that way. Our Honorary 
Corresponding Secretaries are always ready to do whatever they can 
for the Institute, and that is one gpreat reason of our ^upcess. 
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The Chaibman announced the reanli of the ballot as foUowd :^ 



HJt.H. Tbs Dim ov Corkwall and 

ToBK, E.Gm O.G.M.G. 
H.B.H. Pbincx Chbistiak, E.Q. 
Thb Dukx or Abotll, E.T., G.C.M.G. 
Thb Dukb of Dbtonshhue, K.G. 
Thb Mabquem or DurrssDi and Ata, 

K.Pm G.CBm G.C.M.G. 
Thb Eabl oj Aberdeen, G.C.M.G. 
The Eabl or Cbanbbook, G.G.S.L 
The Eabl or Dunbaven, E.P. 
The Eabl or Jebset, G.G.B., G.C.M.G. 
The Eabl or Onslow, G.C.M.G. 



The Eabl or Bosebbbt, K.G., E.T» 

LoBD Bbabset, E.O.B. 

LoBD Stbathoona and Mount BotAL, 

G.C.M.G. 
Sib Chables Nicholson, Babt. 
Sib Henbt E. G. Bulweb, G.CM.G. 
Gensbal Sib H. C. B. Daubenet, G.CB. 
Sib Bobebt G. W. Hebbebt, G.CB. 
Sib Henbt J. Joubdain, E.C.M.G. 
Sib James A. Youl, E.C.M.G. 
Sib Fbedebigk Young, E.C.M.G. 



CounGtllon. 



Admiral Sib Nathaniel Bowden- 

Smith, E.C.B. 
Allan Campbell, Esq. 
F. H. Danoab, Esq. 
Fbbdebiok Dutton, Esq. 
Ijieut.-Genebal Sib J . Beyan Edwards, 

K.C.M.G., CB. 
Sib James F. Gabbick, E.C.M.G. 
Bight Hon. Sib Geobge Taubman 

GoLDDS, E.C.M.G. 
Majob-Genebal Sib Henby Gbebn, 

K.G.S.I., C.B. 
Sib Abthub Hodgson, E.C.M.G. 
Admibal Sib Anthont H. Hoskins, 

G.CB. 



WiLLUU Eeswick, Esq., M.P. 
Lieut.-Gbnebal B. W. Lowbt, CB. 
Sib Netile Lubbock, E.CM.G. 
Geobge S. Mackenzie, Esq., C3. 
S. Vaughan Moboan, Esq. 
Sib E. Montague Nelson, E.C.M.G. 
Genebal Sib Henbt W. Nobman, 

G.C3., G.CM.G., CUE. 
Sib Westbt B. Pebceyal, E.CM.G. 
Majob-Genebal C W. Bobinson, CB. 
Sib Sidney Shippabd, E.C.M.G. 
Sib Cecil Clbmenti Smith, G.CM.G. 
Sib Chables E. F. Stibling, Babt. 
Hon. Sir Dayid Tennant, E.CM.G. 
Hon. Sib E. H. Wittenoom, E.CM.G. 



Honorary Treamrer. 
Sib Montagu F. Oumannby, E.C.M.G. 

Mr. G. Beetqam moved : *' That the thanks of the Fellows be 
accorded to the Council for their services to the Institute during the 
past year, and to the Chairman of this Meeting for presiding." I can 
only say that I move this vote with the greatest cordiality. Any 
one who reads the list of our Vice-Presidents and Councillors must 
realise that it includes some of our most important empire-makers, 
and I feel that the Fellows of this Institute are perfectly justified in 
reposing the fullest confidence in them. 

Mr. C. S. BuTLiDQE seconded the Motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to, and 

The Chairman having briefly responded, the proceedings termi* 
nated. 
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An Afternoon Meedng was held in the Library of the Institute ' 
on Tuesday, April 2, 1901, when the Rev. John McDougall, of Morley, 
Alberta, N.W.T., read a Paper on " North- Western Canada.*' The 
Bight Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount Boyal, 6.C.M.G., presided. 

The Chaibman said he did not know of anyone who knew more 
of the North-West than his friend Mr. McDougall, who had lived 
in that part of the Dominion from his earliest youth, his father 
being a highly respected missionary in those then unsettled regions* 
For weeks and months together, while ministering to the Indian 
tribes, Mr. McDougalPs father had to procure food by hunting, or 
as best he could, and not infrequently he and his family fared very 
poorly indeed. While pursuing his labours, which resulted in 
much good, he unhappily lost his life. Mr. McDougall was suc- 
ceeded by his son, who for forty years had been labouring as a 
missionary in the North- West, and (to the Chairman's personal 
knowledge) doing most excellent work. He would tell the meeting 
that the condition of things was very different now from what it 
was forty years ago. The country was at that time a veritable 
wilderness. Instead of the comfortable homes that were now to be 
found everywhere, there were only Indians and their wigwams ; and 
instead of the oxen at the plough, these great prairies were black 
with buffaloes. 

Mr. McDougall then delivered an address on 

NORTH-WESTERN CANADA. 

At the outset he expressed the pleasure he felt at seeing Lord 
Strathcona in the chair. From the first Lord Strathcona saw the 
immense possibilities of the country. He grasped the situation, 
and his statesmanlike and truly patriotic -policy had ever since 
contributed to the building up of this new province for the Empire. 
While the great Dominion of Canada as a whole may be said very 
truly to be one of the brightest gems in the diadem of the British 
Empire, yet the North-Western portion of this great Dominion, 
taking in the Provinces of Manitoba, Assiniboia, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, and Athabasca, can more truly be called the gem portion 
of the Dominion of Canada. Therefore, we will particularly con- 
fine our statements to this part. 

First, its area. Here on the summit of the Continent we have a 
block of territory a thousand miles square, or 640,000,000 acres. 
This is within the great margin still outside of it. It requires 
thought and consideration to take in the significance of such an 
acreage. First, we have hexe possibly the largest consecutive 
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acreage of arable land to be found anywhere in the world. Not 
only is the soil prolific in response to coltiYation, as has been 
demonstrated by Manitoba and the outlying districts which have 
been recently settled having prodaoed samples ot the strongest and 
best grain in the world, bat even without cnltiyation this whole 
area has been richly endowed by Nature as one of the greatest 
pasture lands in the world. For many centuries miUions of buffiJo 
fed on these acres, lived and flourished because of the nutriment 
derived from the natural grasses grown thereon. Mixing up with 
these herds of bu£5edo were countless flocks of antelope. Thus the 
question of the stock-bearing possibilities of these great pastures 
was settled in the past. We have but to consider the economic 
forces of brain and industry to begin to calculate the tremendous 
significance of the meat, and horse, and wool-producing pastures in 
this great area. The very fact of these advantages having obtained 
under what might be termed a wilderness state is a demonstration 
that everywhere throughout this great area the moisture is suffi- 
cient; the water supply is fully in evidence; and this from our 
many years' observation has been found to be the case. Already, 
the two factors above referred to — that is, the grain and vegetable 
producing qualities of this portion of Canada, and its meat and 
horse and wool-producing qualities as well — have been very 
eflectually demonstrated by the settlement which has gone on there 
within the last quarter of the century ; this, however, is but the 
beginning of the exploiting of the tremendous possibilities which 
still continue dormant because of the lack of population. 

Contiguous to and underlying these great agricultural and 
pastoral advantages are immense coal-fields, possibly the largest as 
yet discovered in the world. We have in Alberta, which may fitly 
be called the Sirloin Province of the Dominion of Canada, out- 
croppings of coal covering an area 500 miles long by 250 miles 
wide. In several districts within this area these coal-fields have 
been mined for soma years and are being more -fully developed to- 
day. Everywhere in the North-Westem portion of Canada these 
anthracite and bituminous coal products are being used, both for 
home and transport purposes ; therefore, the fuel probleni may be 
said to have been solved so far as an indefinite future is concerned. 
Contiguous to these other natural products we have minerals ; gold 
in the sands of the streams ; gold and silver and copper in the 
quartz ledges of the mountains. The area for the prospecting and 
discovering of these mineral deposits is so great that as yet very 
little has been done as to the whole. 
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Another strong factor in the development of natural resources is 
water power. Almost everywhere in this thousand square mile 
area there is abundance of water power. The great rivers which 
flow from perennial sources — the mountains themselves — with their 
multiple tributary streams, with their strong currents and tumbling 
cascades, are as so many voices calling to the adventurous and 
speculative man, " Come and harness us to your machinery." 

Another most pleasing feature in connection with this area is its 
beauty, hundreds of miles of it being one continuous park, hillside 
and valley, natural lawn and terrace, islands of timber intersecting 
these as with artistic placing, and thus one may travel for days 
amidst ever-changing scenes of beauty. Within the foothills and 
the mountains the scenery is surpassingly grand. Here verily is a 
field for the tourist ; here is a veritable ocean of scenic variety for 
the lover of Nature to roam in. 

Another strong consideration, and most significant to every true 
Briton, is that all this rich country is in touch with the home 
markets through British routes ; no foreign Power lies between. 
At present, from Fort William on Lake Superior, from Montreal 
and Quebec on the St. Lawrence, from St. John's and Halifax on 
the Atlantic coast, this whole region is in direct communication 
through the navigable seasons with every British seaport. Further- 
more, in this connection there is the Hudson's Bay route, the most 
direct and the shortest, between the Motherland and this great pro- 
ducing portion of the Dominion of Canada. This route has been 
exploited by the Hudson's Bay Company for more than two 
centuries, and it seems to be the natural, the direct route for the 
surplus products of the great North- West. By this route the Rocky 
Mountains are within 1,200 miles of the tidal waters of the ocean, 
and these 640,000,000 of acres are brought within a short distance 
of the ocean transport of British commerce. 

All the above is endorsed by present knowledge. Those are 
facts. Now, then, as to the future. Let the British Government 
take a lively, practical interest in this great portion of our Empire : 
turn the trend of emigration that way; people these immense 
are^ ; multiply the producing power of the nation, and thus secure 
to the Home couiitry a sure and certain food supply,/ as also an 
ever-increasing field for commercial enterprise and the investment' 
of capital. 

Discussiox. 

Mr. F. C. Ibeland, B.Sc, «aid he well remembered the death of 
Mt. McDoigall, senior, and the wonder was how the son would do 

p2 
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in his stead. There had been no degeneraej ; in &ct, oat there, 
there was no such thing as degeneracy in the race or the country. 
A Canadian bom, he (the speaker) did his best whereyer he went in 
England to make Canada known to the people of this country. He 
must say he was astonished at the ignorance he found in certain 
quarters. Some people actually thought that Canada was part of 
the United States. He wished himself that Canadian manu&cturers 
would stamp eyery article they produced with the word '' Canada " 
in large letters, and thus bring the country more prominently 
under notice. Of course, he thought a great deal of the United 
States, which was undoubtedly a long way ahead of Canada, but 
when Canada was as old as the United States she would have a 
very different tale to tell. The last time he was on the border he 
saw eighty waggon-loads of people going into Canada, and there 
was no doubt large numbers of people were migrating thither. He 
wished the business people of England would try to make Canada 
better known. He might mention, by the way, that the late 
Queen's birthday was always kept in Canada, and the British flag 
waved over every school-house. He had great pleasure in moving 
a vote of thanks to Mr. McDougall for his able and eloquent 
address. 

Sir FsEDEBiCK Young, E.C.M.6., seconding the motion, said 
they had experienced a great treat, and had, in fact, been almost 
carried away by the lecturer's amazingly eloquent and graphic 
account of the North- West and its resources. For himself, he had 
never been in Canada ; but he had read and thought a good deal about 
the country, and only the previous evening he had the pleasure of 
listening to a most interesting lecture on the subject from the 
present Chairman. It was, he thought, most unfortunate that 
people in the old country did not know more about the great 
Dominion and its resources — and this in spite of all the information 
that was circulated by those who officially represented Canada, by 
that Institute, and by other agencies — with the result that the 
colonisation of the Dominion was not nearly so far advanced as ii: 
ought to be. He trusted that lectures such as the present might 
have the effect of drawing more people to it, to colonise the vast 
and splendid areas of which the lecturer had so eloquently spoken. 

Lieut.-General B. W. Lowry, C.B., stated that he had spent 
nine or ten years in command of a regiment of the Line in Canada, 
but had never been brought within touch of the magnificent terri- 
tory of which they had just heard such a graphic account. They 
must all have been proud to hear of its grand possibilities. The 
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lecturer, he trusted, would prosecute his travels throughout this 
country, and be the means of leading many more people to that 
land of promise, which, as he (General Lowry) knew, was a happy 
and blessed country. He never spent a happier time than the 
years he was in Canada, and he came home filled with enthusiasm. 
Nothing struck him more^thjAU the altered tone of the jsress of this 
country towards the great Dominion and the Colonies generally. 
He hoped that feeling would grow, and that our people would 
spread themselves over these new lands. 

The Chairman thought they would all agree they had Ustened 
to a most eloquent and instructive lecture. Mr. McDougall had 
shown them what a good place Canada must be for our surplus 
population — not only the North-West, but the Eastern Provinces 
like New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, where also there was plenty 
of room for those who desired to leave this country and make an 
independence for themselves and find good prospects for their 
children. Mr. McDougall had told them that, although Canada was 
much further north than any portion of the United States except 
Alaska, there was really much less difficulty in the matter of 
travelling and transportation owing to the severity of the weather 
than there was in the United States ; and he might have added that 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway there was much less hindrance to 
travelHng than on the Central Pacific and the Northern Pacific 
railways in the United States ; in fact, there was not one-quarter 
the detention on the C.P.B. there was on the railways further 
south. In regard to the production of wheat and other grains, it  
was well known that the further north they went, so long as the 
grain or the fruit would come to maturity, the better was the 
quality, which was proved by the fact that the grain from the 
North- West toofc the prize at the Exhibition, and that the wheat 
of Manitoba fetched a higher price on the London market than any 
other. Thus, he thought, there was good reason for inducing 
people who were thinking of emigrating to turn to Canada, or at 
any rate to some one of our own Colonies ; for he held we should do 
our utmost to persuade them to settle in some part of our own 
Empire. 

The vote of thanks was cordially passed. 

Proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Major-General 
G. W. BoBiNSON, C.B., remarked upon the debt the nation owed 
him for having raised Strathcona's Horse. 

The motion was passed, and the meeting then ended* 
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SIXTH OBDINAEY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hdtel M^tropole, on Tuesday, April 16, 1901, 
when a paper on ** Trinidad and its Future Possibilities " was read 
by Sir Hubert E. H. Jerningham, K.C.M.G. 

General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.O.B., G.C.M.G., C.I.E., a 
Member of the Council of the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 25 
Fellows had been elected, viz. 10 Resident, 15 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Albert P. Baker, Stewart Blakeney, Clement Kinlock Cooker B.A,, LL.M., 
Alfred Flowery Henry F. Kingdouj Oeorge MUUgan, J. Jerram Pratt, Jun., 
Wybert Beeve, Joseph WalUm, M,P., James H, Chamock Wilson. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

- « ... 

Frank Biddies {Western Australia), Telford Edwards, F.G^S,, MJM.E. 
(Rhodesia), James W. HalUfax (Straits Settlements), Hon. Mr. Justice 
H. E. A. Hodges (Victoria), Hugh S. Hughes (Queensland), Hon, Eyre Hutson 
{Colonial Secretary, Bermuda), Arthur 8. King (Queensland), WilUcinn 
Melville Kirkcaldy, F.S.S. (New Zealand), Donald Mackennan _(HB.M. Vice- 
Consul, Zanzibar), The Hon. Charles O. Murray (British New Ouinea), 
Johannes A. Neser (Transvaai), E. Qoff Penny (Canada), Frederick A, 
Saegert (Canada), J. Monta>gu Tharp (Transvaal), Albert Vickers (Cape 
Colony). 

It was also announced that Donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibman : I have the pleasure of introducing to you Sii? 
Hubert Jerningham, who has had a very unusual and varied ex- 
perience, having been employed for many years in the diplomatic 
service in various countries, and who, besides having been bk 
member of the British Parliament, has been Colonial Secretary 
and Governor in several Colonies. A paper on Trinidad was read 
before the Fellows of this Institute by Sir William Robinson 
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about two years ago ; bnt I think you will find that the paper about 
to be read looks at the subject from a somewhat different point of 
view; at all events, Sir Hubert Jemingham has been in Trinidad 
comparatively recently,^aiid several years after Sir William Eobinson 
left the .Colony. .' 

Sir Hubert Jebningham, E.C.M.G., then read his Paper on 



TRINIDAD AND ITS PUTUEE POSSIBILITIES. 

I AM very sensible of the kindness of the Council of this Institute 
in inviting me to address' you this evening, and permitting me to 
say a word on behalf of a Colony of which reasons of health alone 
have obliged me quite lately to give up the government. 

Aware as I am that two years ago Sir WilHara Robinson gave 
you a happy and exhaustive description of Trinidad, its climate, ita 
history, its charms, and its beauty, I must endeaVour to forego thr 
pleasure of describing these again, and apply myself rather to its 
multiple resources as a land for investment. 

I would like, in doing so, to refer to the recommendations of the 
West Indian Commissioners, and show how they have not been lost 
sight of; while it will give me the opportunity of adding my 
humble tribute to the work they have performed in so masterly 
a manner, and which is embodied in a Report that not only 
remains as the counsellor and friend of every present and future 
Governor in the West Indies, but as a monument of wisdom and 
ability. 

As you no doubt remember-^but it is necessary to bear them 
well in mind — the instructions to the Royal Commissioners in Decem- 
ber 1896 were primarily to inquire into the condition and prospects of 
certain West Indian Colonies *^ in which sugar is produced,** and 
next, if necessary, ^* to make suggestions best calculated to restore 
and maintain the prosperity of those Colonies and of their inhabi- 
tants." 

These instructions were supplemented on January 6, 1897, by a 
letter characteristic of the Secretary of State, containing three direct 
and pertinent questions : — 

Is it a fact that the sugar industry in the West Indian Colonies 
is in danger of extinction ? 

Do the causes of the present depression of that industry include 
matters independent of the competition of sugar produced under 
Bounty system ? 
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If the production of sugar in these Colonies be discontinued, could 
other industries replace it, and, if so, be established in time to meet 
any existing crisis ? 

The reply was prompt, direct, and exhaustive. 

It said in substance : it is a fact that the sugar industry is in 
danger of extinction ; the causes of the present depression do not 
include matters independent of the competition of sugar produced 
under Bounty system ; and, lastly, " no industry or series of in- 
dustries can be introduced into the West Indies which will ever 
completely take the place of sugar, and certainly no such result will 
be attained within the space of a few years : " and they conclude that 
'' it is of the utmost importance that no time should be lost in 
making a beginning of substituting other industries for the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar cane.'* 

You will observe that this reply states a fact which, however 
hideous, must be faced, and, further, makes suggestions which should 
be adopted without delay if the fact is not itself grappled with. 

Up to the present Parliament has ignored the fact, and apparently 
does not wish, or does not dare to face it as it should be faced, seeing 
that it spells want to the labourer, bankruptcy to the Colonies which 
depend on cane, an end of education, and a return to that barbarism 
from which we pride ourselves in having secured the coloured 
population of those islands. 

This is no comment : it is what the Commissioners point out. 

To use their own words, " There is every reason to believe that a 
serious condition of things is rapidly approaching your Majesty's 
West Indian possessions ; that the crisis will be reached in a very few 
years ; that the exports of sugar in twelve Colonies amount to no 
less than 55 per cent, of the total exports, and are 85 per cent, of 
that total in five Colonies ; that even if alternative industries succeed 
in the course of time, it is difficult to believe that they will completely 
replace cane ; that those exports are the only means by which the 
population can purchase manufactured goods, including clothes, or 
the local administrations raise a revenue to meet the cost of a 
civilised government, and that it is an obligation on the part of 
his Majesty not to abandon the natives." That this solemn warning 
is rapidly approaching a fulfilment can be read in the statement 
addressed to the shareholders of the Colonial Bank by their 
Chairman, Mr. Dobree, so recently as the 4th of this month. It is 
a statement which bears repetition, and I will quote it, because, 
in measured language, the Houses of Parliament are told what to 
expect if they do not do their duty, as called forth by the responsi- 
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bility they undertook when half a century ago they prematurely 
gave absolute freedom to the black population instead of liberty 
gradually, conditional on their powers of labour and willingness to 
work. Mr. Dobree said : 

Their hope that the Imperial Government would deal with this question 
in a fair and statesmanlike manner had been so far grievously disappointed. 
The West Indian community commanded no sufficient number of votes 
to act as an incentive to poHtical wire-pullers, and the whole trend of 
legislation, so far as sugar was concerned, would seem to be to play into 
the hands of foreigners, without consideration for British or Colonial 
interests. In spite of the inherent loyalty of the West Indians, he found 
that a strong feeling was growing up among the most thoughtful members 
of the conununity that they would be far better under American than 
under British rule ; and he was of opinion that, when it was seen how 
greatly prosperity was being brought about in Cuba and Puerto Rico under 
American rule, the feeling would grow stronger. He trusted that some- 
thing might be done by the present Government ; but they had been hoping 
so long that he should not be disappointed if nothing were done. Sir 
Nevile Lubbock (a director) said that, as regarded a duty pure and simple, 
he thought that the West Indians were convinced that it would not be to 
their interests. It would only tend to reduce consumption, which was 
not to the advantage of the producer of sugar. If the Imperial Govern- 
ment took the opportunity — and he considered that they had a very fine 
opportunity — of putting a differential tax on beet as compared with cane 
sugar, it would be a boon to the West Indies ; and it was a thing which 
should be done, because it would only be putting the two competing 
interests on the same footing. 

His Majesty's Government cannot be separated from Parliament 
in this great responsibility, but they have undoubtedly realised the 
momentous conclusions of the Eoyal Commissioners, and have given 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies a free hand outside the main 
remedy. 

Mr. Chamberlain has used it to the best of his power, and 
will ever deserve the utmost credit for the promptness with which 
he set to work to lessen the hardships in store to the loyal Colonies 
in the West Indies who are threatened with ruin, in adopting the 
'' palliations " recommended by the Commissioners, and at once 
endeavouring to carry them out. 

Unfortunately, neither Mr. Chamberlain nor Dr. Morris, his 
appointed Agricultural Minister, can make trees grow faster than 
nature wills ; neither can they turn a soil like that of Barbados, 
rebeUious to tree-growing, into a land of shade, against a tropical 
sun, within a short space of time. All the science of the world and 
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in the world cannot all at once, and when desdred, bring forth new 
products where Providence at the outset has decreed a certain 
staple to be the panacea of a particular soil ; but if that staple is 
doomed because' of the fear of Parliament to tackle an dbnoxioua 
system which is trampling it out of existence, it cannot or ever will 
be said that the present Secretary of State has not given his whole 
soul to the subsidiary question how to face the looming disaster 
when it comes to pass. I permit myself these reflections because 
Trinidad, a cane-growing island, is, owing to other resources, 
exempted by the Commissioners from the full force of the blow, 
which is threatening cane-producing countries. I would feel it 
unbecoming towards Colonies less favourably situated were I not 
to take this opportunity of publicly sympathising witK them in a 
distress not of their making, but which the House of Commons has, 
up to the present, declined to take into account, for no other 
apparent reason than a sentimental desire not to offend the 
memory of Mr. Cobden. 

I have personally been what is called a Free Trader all my life, 
and a member for many years of the Cobden Club, and I have yet 
to learn that Free Trade means the closing of markets to British 
Colonial produce, and especially of that market in the Mother 
Country which I always thought it was the special wish of Mr. 
Cobden to keep open to the world. 

I do not wish to say much, but I look upon it as little short of an 
insult to the memories of Hume, Adam Smith, Cobden, and Bright, 
to suppose that the Bounty system, which did not exist in their days 
in the aggressive form it has developed since, would not have at 
once been attacked by them as an enemy to their scheme of 
prosperity for the British Empire had they lived to see its actual 
effects. They, at all events, would not have been slow in discovering 
that the present Bounty system of the Continent, onerous though 
it be to the countries that give it, is a well-laid plan to nullify the 
advantages of Free Trade by closing the home market to the cane 
produce or principal export of the Colonies, and hence starving out 
British manufactures from ruined Colonial British markets ; and 
Cobden at least, who so admirably carried out commercial negotia- 
tions with Napoleon III., would at once have scented the bitterness of 
a joke in which John Bull, for the sake of a precarious and temporary 
present of beet, is made to join hands with the foreigners agiainst 
his kith and kin who trade in cane. 

But it was not Cobden who imagined Free Trade as a lever to, 
wealth; it was David Hume who expounded the doctrine a 
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hundred years before. What Gobden did was to put it into 
practice, because, circumstances having changed from what they were 
in 1760, our command of the carrying trade in 1850 secured open 
doors and markets for British goods all over the world. The same 
advantageous circumstances made him, a lover of peace, clamour 
for millions to be expended on our navy in times of peace, so as to 
keep up our supremacy on the seas, and circumstances will rule 
men to the end of time. 

Circumstances probably made the Chairman of the Commission 
boldly declare in favour of countervailing duties as the only effective 
remedy to the evil which the Commissioners were required to 
investigate, and he unflinchingly proposed them, on the ground that, 
if ruin can only be avoided by their application, then this appli- 
cation becomes a necessity, whatever the consequences, just as 
exceptional and dangerous operations are resorted to when the life 
of man is at stake. 

The West Indies are grateful to Sir Henry Norman for his plain 
speaking, and I hope he will allow me to join the West Indian 
planters in the expression of a common gratitude. 

So much British capital has been invested in cane, and so im- 
portant is that industry, that though in Trinidad the exports, which 
amounted to 57 per cent, of the total exports of the Colony in 1896, 
have fallen below 47 per cent, at the present, day, it stiU remains 
the one great industry to the preservation of which every effort 
must tend even in Colonies with other resources. 

On that ground I permit myself a few words before I pass to 
other products which bid/ fair to outstrip cane in remunerative 
results in Trinidad. 

First and foremost, no other industry can ever give employment 
to the same number of people all at onee, or graft upon itself the 
kind of town character which settles around a sugar estate, and on 
this account makes these estates such valuable assets to a local 
administration, as well as to the country itself. 

The number of hands wanted in the field and in the sugar 
houses, the skilled labour required in the factories, the scientific 
brain needed in the laboratories, the engine-rooms, and in the 
hospitals, at once suppose a large employment of mental and 
physical forces, which no other industry can either demand or 
command; and hence Trinidad, though she may not eventually 
suffer to the extent of other Colonies by the collapse of cane, is 
bound, in the very first place, to exert every nerve in preserv- 
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ing in whole or in part an industry which is so vital to her best 
interests. 

I may be over-sanguine, but I believe the e£forts of the Trinidad 
planters and those of the Local Government will succeed in main- 
taining the sugar industry for yet many years, thanks principally 
to the impetus given to peasant proprietorship and to the thrift 
and industrious habits of the imported Indian coolies. In regard to 
the first the '^ Port of Spain Gazette " says : 

It is a fact which is yearly becoming more and more generally recog- 
nised by the sugar planters that the advent of the cane-farmer, more 
especially the large cane-farmer, into the sugar industry of the Colony, is 
an event which must be regarded as a means of the restoration of sugar 
to its former and rightful place as the premier industry of Trinidad. 

In regard to the coolies, far from being a danger to the Colony by 
reason of the general revenue having to bear one-third of the cost 
of their introduction and of their repatriation to India, I believe 
the coolies constitute an element of salvation to their employers. 

That they are an expense is not doubtful, but that the labour 
they give repays an initial expenditure is proved by the incessant 
clamour of planters for their useful introduction, though they pay 
two-thirds of the cost ; and that coolies do not compete with native 
labour is more than exemplified by the refusal of the natives to 
do the kind of work for which the coolie is so suited. 

It is urged by many right-thinking and honest-minded men that 
coolies take the wages that would properly go to natives or 
Creole working people, and the argument would be a fact were the 
Creoles willing to do the work for which the coolie is intended ; 
but this is not so, and has repeatedly been shown. The Creole, 
when he consents to agricultural labour, must have shade, and 
neither has the will nor, maybe, the strength to spend his days in 
the open air under the blazing tropical sun. 

The Barbadian is an exception, I believe, to the West Indians 
generally, but I am not aware that he works in the cane fields 
except in his own island ; and I well remember, after the cyclone of 
1898, having, in conj unction with British Guiana, invited the supposed 
distressed Barbadians over to Trinidad, where there was a plentiful 
demand on every plantation, being met with the not unexpected 
polite information that no labourer would emigrate to Trinidad. 
It was a case not of many being called and few chosen, but one of 
a positive friendly howl in the wilderness. 

I have often speculated on the distaste of West Indian islanders 
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to leave their native islands in presence of penury, when their wants 
could so easily be supplied in the neighbouring Colonies ; and, over 
and above the distaste for work in cane fields which is prevalent, 
there exists, I am now convinced, a patriotism of locality or birth- 
place, akin to the love of mountaineers for Switzerland, the Tyrol, 
the Alps, or the Pyrenees, which indisposes them to emigrate, and 
creates a dread of the uncertain, which makes even their actual 
poverty bearable. 

Thus, even though Tobago is no more than a few miles from 
Trinidad, and is, or was two years ago, the poorest of all the West 
Indian islands, it is next to impossible to get the people to settle in 
Trinidad for any length of time. 

On the other hand, the coolie, who gives up a miserable existence 
in India for one of comparative ease in the West Indies, finds 
Trinidad a haven of bliss which he has no desire or reason to 
leave. 

His thrifty habits enable him to save. With that saving he can 
purchase land and does. That land costs him nothing to cultivate, 
and, with the knowledge that he has lost caste in India by emigrating, 
he does not care to return. 

I have had many conversations with Indians on the subject, and 
they invariably gave the same answer, that only a small percentage 
cared to go back to India, to have their savings plundered on arrival 
in India by their relatives, and yet a smaller percentage wished to 
return on more sentimental grounds. 

We divide our shilling a day into three parts, said a coolie in 
Mauritius. One-third we put by, one- third we buy jewellery with 
for our women, one-third we live upon. 

Under this system the Indians in Mauritius, who began to emigrate 
there some forty years ago, have developed into a population of close 
on 800,000 souls, and have made Mauritius Indian. Under the 
same system Trinidad is growing in population and in wealth, 
thanks to Sir Arthur Gordon, now Lord Stanmore. 

The Savings Bank returns of Trinidad are most instructive, it 
being borne in mind that the Creole is not a saving person. 

In 1881 the amount on deposit at the end of the year was £41,600. 
It had risen to £122,254 in 1888, and to £244,288 on December 81, 
1898. 

This satisfactory state of things I have no hesitation to ascribe to 
the Indian coolie importation. Of course, there are people who 
grumble even when they get more than they desire, mostly when 
they do, and there are some now who fear the East Indianising of 
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the West Indies. I do not entertain any such apprehension, because 
I have noticed a slow but well-defined inclination on the part of 
Indians and Creoles to harmonise and even to intermarry. I do not 
tnsh to accentuate the importance of a movement which I grant at 
onCe is in most places almost imperceptible, but which must be 
facilitated with time, as the balance of wealth tells in favour of these 
unions ; but, should the offsprings of such unions all come up to the 
standard of those I have personally known, I think a race will spring 
up which will never again look upon field labour as a disgrace, or 
upon idleness as mere submission to the Divine will. And here I 
think I may fairly take up the most important of the Commissioners' 
recommendations — viz. the establishment of a Department of 
Economic Botany in the West Indies. 

Not only is it imperative to teach the Creole population the 
usefulness of the soil, the bountiful returns which it gives to all 
labour bestowed on its culture, and the nobility of the work itself, 
but it is indispensable to instruct those who are willing to devote 
themselves to agriculture how to discriminate between remunerative 
and non-remunerative produce. 

As the Commissioners pointed out, " For many of the special 
products of the West Indies there is only a limited demand. Thus, 
for instance, there is a comparatively large market for coffee, but 
not for such products as arrowroot or nutmeg ; and with an extended 
cultivation of these prices would fall." How extraordinarily prices 
influence prosperity, and hence demand attention to the great law 
of supply and demand, can best be illustrated by this simple 

fact. 

In 1898 Trinidad exported 113,678,000 lbs. of sugar, which was 
valued at £602,000. In 1899 it exported only 112,368,000 lbs., 
which realised £874,709. Thus 1,210,000 lbs. more sugar exported 
in 1898, when prices were low, realised £272,709 less than in 1899, 
when they had risen. 

What would become of any new industry fostered in spite of the 
laws of economy, which the Commissioners have so well and pointedly 
referred to ? 

How can these truths be impressed upon the natives of the West 
Indies unless it be done in the manner now attempted ? — by educating 
the more cultivated coloured people to a knowledge of agriculture, 
which they can impart to those below them, and by bringing up the 
present generation of children^O consider gardening and the use of 
a spade as part of a polite education. 

In Trinidad, thanks to the strenuous and able efforts of 
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Professor Oarmody and Mr. Hart, of the Botanical Oardens, great 
progress is being made in this direction, and public interest is, I 
think, at the present moment as alive to the necessity of a change 
in the old modes of education as can be desired. 

Trinidadians have every reason to take time by the fore- 
lock, for they possess a soil which can grow anything and every- 
thing. 

The cacao trade, which comes next in importance to the sugar 
trade, is one which, however remunerative, does not give work to 
many hands, though fortunately it is one in which the native Creoles 
take an interest, and the coolies are beginning to invest their savings. 
It is a trade which flourished in Trinidad up to 1827, when, owing 
to the fall in prices, it gradually dwindled to nothing, until in 1856 
there were no more than 7,000 acres under cultivation. As the 
average yield per acre is 600 lbs., or 2 lbs. per tree, some idea of the 
^development it has now reached can be gathered from the fact that 
there are at the present time nominally 498 cacao estates, yielding 
178,000 bags, or 29 million pounds of cacao, hence representing some 
48,000 acres imder cultivation. 

It is estimated that the cost of production of a bag of cacao 
containing 165 lbs. is 845., while the sale price averaged for the last 
two years has been 75s. a bag, representing a total of more than 
£600,000, of which half was clear profit and half was expended 
in the Colony. 

The demand is so much on the increase that prices maintain 
themselves in spite of accumulations and of old methods of growth ; 
and the providential dispensation which places Trinidad outside the 
hurricane zone is also the guarantee of her future prosperity from 
this one article, if she had no other to rely on ; but a great impulse 
has been given within the last three years to the cultivation of 
rubber, and this important article of commerce is expected to rank 
eventually as one of the most remunerative of the Colony's 
resources. 

Thanks ta a Swedish Professor of Botany and Natural History, 
Professor Bovallius, of the University of Upsala, who was introduced 
to me by letter from the Secretary of State, I modestly .hope that I 
have had a slight share in the impetus given to this new industry, 
from which so much is expected. 

Professor Bovallius assured me that he had not seen along the 
Orinoco River any land better suited to the growth of Hevea or 
Castilloa.than that which Trinidad affords, and he has since proved 
his confidence in the soil by the purchase of some 4,000 acres 
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of Government land and the launching of the Narva Estates 
Co., Limited, for the cultivation of rubber, cacao, and indigenous 
products. 

I wish I had the time to explain to you how these estates, situated 
in I think the loveliest parts of the island, and selected with the 
greatest care and knowledge, are expected to give returns in the 
eighth year, when the rubber-trees yield their milk, which are 
simply astounding to one who, like myself, has no money to 
invest. 

But as the company is formed on what, I think, is the safest basis 
of investment in land, when the investor does not reside on the spot, 
viz. on a syndicate system, in which dividends are paid pro rata of 
the shares held after a lapse of half the time necessary for the 
produce plants to bear, it may be useful to point out that in the 
case of a rubber plantation, which takes eight years, the cocoa-nut 
trees, the bearing cacao trees, the hardwood and the com are made 
to pay full interest on the capital for four years, and a dividend after. 
On the Narva Estate, for instance, I see by the prospectus that 
at the start there are sixty acres of bearing cacao, equivalent to 
j€1,200 a year, and cocoa-nut trees yielding nuts worth £760 ; while 
hardwood is expected to realise £400, and fifty acres of com a further 
£200, in all £2,650, which is more than necessary to pay 8 per cent, 
on the gross capital of the company in question, viz. £26,000 ; that 
this revenue increases to £3,000 the second year, £3,460 the third 
year, £4,800 the fourth year, and to £7,300 the fifth year, owing 
to enlarged areas of both bearing cacao and cocoa-nut tree. In the 
fifth year it exceeds by £2,600 the cost of working the estate in 
that year, that cost, inclusive of interest, being estimated at 
£3,476 the first year, £3,930 the second year, £4,360 the third year, 
£4,916 the fourth year, and about the same in the fifth. 

However correct these figures may be, they are so far reliable that, 
provided the cacao trees are bearing as well as the cocoa-nut trees, 
8 per cent, interest on capital is secure, though a deficit on working 
expenses, averaging £700 a year for four years, is expected. 

But in the fifth year the balance of revenue covers that deficit 
and a dividend of 9 per cent, becomes possible. The prospectus 
after that becomes aggressively alluring. Before the rubber adds 
its 100 per cent., the sixth year gives a dividend of 83 percent., and 
the seventh year 44 per cent., and, although I am not quite 
capable of understanding such high profits, there is no reason, with 
the prices which cacao and rubber command, that this should not 
be realised, seeing especially that cacao is daily becoming more 
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popular throughout the world as a nutritive beverage, and the 
demand for pure rubber is &r in excess of the supply ; and it will be 
interesting to note when the time comes how wise they have been 
who have asked of the soil and vegetation of Trinidad for returns 
equivalent to those of the best minerals elsewhere. 

I have mentioned cocoa-nuts, and most people do not realise their 
value in the economy of Nature. 

In Trinidad these trees thrive particularly well, and especially so 
in the district of Mayaro, where the finest cocal, or cocoa-nut walk, 
has curiously planted itself from nuts originally cast ashore from a 
wrecked vesseL 

These trees bring forth a bunch of nuts every month, and the 
bunches average nine nuts each. Sixty good nuts go to a gallon of 
oil, and this gallon averages $1, or is. 2d. The yearly value of a 
cocoa-nut tree is therefore roughly set down at $1^ from which it will 
be seen that 9,600 cocoa-nut trees are sufficient of themselves to pay 
£2,000 interest, at 8 per cent., on £25,000. 

In 1899 some 13,000,000 nuts were exported, representing 118,000 
trees at least, and £45,000. As there are sixty nominal cocoa-nut 
estates in Trinidad, each estate exported on an average produce of 
the value of £740, and this sum, at 8 per cent., is interest on £9,250, 
a fact not to be despised when a cocoa-nut walk is advertised for 
sale. 

I will, not weary you with Indian corn, or maize, which gives two 
crops a year, and is only inferior to wheat as a nutritive aliment ; or 
with rice, which is imported to the extent of £160,000 a year, and 
could be raised in the island for more than twice that value were 
there proper appliances to thresh and clean the grain ; or with coffee, 
every grain of which finds a sale in the local market, as Verdant 
Vale can testify ; or with tobacco, which has been pronounced as 
good as the Havana leaf — alas ! the secret of the curing rests with 
the Cubans and no one else ; nor of the fruit, which is a drug in 
the markets of the Colony, and awaiting the success of Messrs. Elder, 
Dempster & Co.' s plucky venture in Jamaica ; nor, indeed, of the spices, 
vegetables, and other riches which the marvellous soil offers eagerly 
to all who seek them ; but I will point out in a few words the 
mineral wealth of which the Colony can also boast. 

Of the famous pitch lake and the/ pitch village of La Brea you 
have heard much, but not too much ; for while it is now recognised 
that, for paving purposes, Trinidad asphalt is superior to any 
other asphalt, its continued demand is practically assured ; albeit, 
theoretically the asphalt from Venezuela and from California are 

Q 
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often set down as of a purer quality of pitch, and on that inadequate 
ground Trinidad is occasionally threatened with a loss of revenue 
from a diminution of export. 

Some such threat found its way in these rooms some two years 
ago ; and as the carrying out of any threat of the kind, in which no 
business man believed, might, however, disturb considerably the 
revenue of a progressive Colony, I at once took the bull by the 
horns, and earned considerable discredit in passing a distasteful 
Stamp Act, to make up for all time any possible deficiency in the 
asphalt revenues of the Colony. I am glad to say the Colony is now 
independent, if still grumbling ; but some day it will appreciate the 
boon. What is surprising is that it took the Colonial Office a 
hundred years to compass the value of such an asset to the Colony ; 
and when the truth at last dawned upon the old school of Downing 
Street officials, they gave with a light heart a monopoly, worth more 
than a million sterling, to an American company, on condition 
that the Colony should for forty years receive a yearly fixed sum of 
£10,000, the company not being bound, unless it liked, to export 
more than what that sum represents in royalties on tonnage of pitch, 
but the Colony being bound hand and foot by the contract, without 
reciprocal liberty to alter or terminate it. 

I am not making this observation in any captious spirit, because I 
believe, with Dr. Pangloss, in Voltaire's " Candide," that all is, or was, 
for the best in the best of worlds ; and that, as the Americans 
first found out the practical usefulness of the Trinidad asphalt, it 
is fair they should reap the honour and advantage ; but what I wish 
to dwell upon is the great value of the mineral which is exported 
so much in excess of £10,000, notwithstanding the company's 
occasional threats and recriminations, as to continue to give the 
Colony £80,000 in excess of the stipulated £10,000, the demand 
being so great. From pitch to coal there is an easy transition ; but 
here the Colonial Office of the present day will have an opportunity 
of showing that they are more mindful of British interests than their 
predecessors Were in respect to asphalt, for the latest reports reveal 
continuous measures and a series of a thickness of 3,000 feet, which 
necessitate further exploration by boring operations ; and the cost of 
this necessary work calls for immediate sanction. Mr. Wrightson's 
report is a year old. I have not heard that his strong recommen- 
dations on this subject have been given effect to, and yet there is 
expert opinion to show that the coal resembles North Wales and 
Lancashire smooth cannels, and would be invaluable in supplying, 
local wants. I earnestly trust that the exploitation of Trinidad coal 
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will not be given to another American company, on the inadequate 
pretext that there is no market for its use. There is a ready-made 
market in Trinidad itself, with its eighty-one miles of railway, 
electric lighting power companies, and its water and sewage works, 
not to speak of its coasting steam services. 

Before applying these remarks to the recommendations of the 
Boyal Commission, let me finally give you an idea of the leaps and 
bounds which the Colony is making towards wealth. 

I spoke of the Stamp Act which in self-defence it was necessary 
to pass, with the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

Before introducing it I considered it necessary to review the 
condition of the island and people, and was able to present the 
following report. The ordinary revenue, which in 1881 was 
£428,175, had reached in 1898 £584,619, or an increase of 
£161,344 in seventeen years. In 1899 it was £615,371, and by the 
last mail I find that the revenue in 1900 had in only eleven months 
reached £623,000, showing an increase of £200,000 in nineteen 
years. 

The expenditure had kept pace with the revenue to the extent 
that the balance of revenue left too small a margin not to become 
a danger in the event of the loss all of a sudden of such an item as 
the revenues from royalties and export duty on asphalt ; and this 
fact made me say that, '* like a commercial concern doing such 
good business as to necessitate expansion, so the Colony required a 
solid margin of revenue, not because it could not pay its way with 
what it had, but because it could not progress further without more 
ample means and the laying out of capital." 

As showing that I was not far wrong in my appreciation of the 
Colony's powers, it maybe interesting to state that the expenditure for 
eleven months in 1900, which appears to be £627,885, and, therefore, 
some £4,000 more than revenue at the same date, actually com- 
prises an advance by the Treasury of £109,839 for works authorised 
under loan funds which are to be raised when money-market 
considerations permiL 

Thus the Colony in eleven months in 1900 has reaped an un- 
precedented revenue which is no less than £104,966 more than the 
ordinary expenditure. At present each inhabitant exports to the 
value of £6, and imports to that of £4 15^., and is of a commercial 
value of £10 155. 6d. 

In England each inhabitant is worth ;^16 by the same calcu- 
lation. 

Applying these remarks to the special recommendations of the 
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Boyal Commission in regard to Trinidad and Tobago, which, as they 
also recommended, is now a ward or district of the Colony, it will 
interest you to recall what they were : 

1. The substitution of other agricultural industries for the cane 
cultivation. 

That is in fall swing, and has been fully acted on. 

2. The settlement of the surplus population on land as peasant 
proprietors. 

Not only have ten-acre plots been reduced to five, as advised by 
the Commissioners, and have eagerly been bought within the last 
three years in a manner unknown up to then, but squatting, which 
was deprecated by them, has become a well-nigh impossible thing 
since the institution of a Central Boad Board working in conjunction 
with the District Boad Boards for the opening out of the whole 
country, with due regard to prior claims of districts where land is 
taken up in greater degree. Up to 1898 the average sale of Crown 
lands had been 7,000 acres a year for eighteen years : I believe I 
am stating a fact, though speaking in this instance horn memory 
only, that the average in 1898, 1899, and 1900 was over 12,000 acres ; 
but it is also fair to say that this is greatly due to the high prices 
realised for cacao in these years, which have directed local attention 
to the great commercial value of that plant, and hence to land suited 
to its cultivation. 

8. Facilitating access to foreign markets. 

In the newspapers which arrived by last mail I find that the 
needed service round the island and Tobago once a week, also recom- 
mended by the Boyal Commission, was actually commenced on the 
8th of March, and this will bring the produce of all the coast line of 
both islands to Port of Spain. 

The effort of Trinidad by generous offer to increase the subsidy to 
the Boyal Mail S.S. Co., so as to ensure twice a month the presence 
of its ocean-going steamers in the Gulf of Paria, has not yet suc- 
ceeded, but negotiations are not over ; and when it comes to pass, 
the hope of the Commissioners of developing a storage of foreign 
goods in bond, to be afterwards exported to Venezuela, will be more 
fully realised than it is now, though even that of late years has 
increased steadily. 

Trinidad,- in the absence of great commercial ports, or even fairly 
developed markets on the Venezuelan seaboard, is the natural 
market to which Venezuelans south of Caracas can resort at least 
expense, and convey their produce for sale, while bringing back at 
least cost the articles of prime necessity which they require. 
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It is a geographical oatlet to Venezuelan produce, and a natural 
storage for foreign manufactures. 

This is what constitutes the importance of Fort of Spain as a 
great commercial centre. 

But a 80 per cent, differential duty on goods exported from West 
Indian Colonies to Venezuela, whether British or Venezuelan, was 
levied by Guzman Blanco some twenty years ago, as an avowed 
punitive measure against Trinidad for being supposed then to harbour 
rebels to his rule. 

Into the merits of the question I do not wish to enter ; but such 
an impost necessarily at once brought about smuggling in a high 
degree, and put back by twenty years the mutual commercial develop- 
ment of that part of Venezuela which is not Caracas or La Guayra, 
and of Trinidad, which is at its door. 

The late arbitration treaty between England and Venezuela, 
which has settled all more difficult points in dispute between the 
two countries, has not as yet effected the repeal of this obnoxious 
and unfair impost now that the circumstances have wholly changed. 

I can only join the Eoyal Commissioners in their expression of a 
hope " that His Majesty's Government will be able to secure the 
abandonment of this differential duty '' at an early date. 

General Andrade, in September 1899, promised me personally to 
raise the question, and favour the abolition at the first Congress he 
would summon ; but as in October he was obliged to fiy the country 
before a successful revolution, he had not the opportunity to carry out 
his good intention. 

I do not like, and have never cared for, sentiment in business 
matters, and the misfortunes of President Andrade do not, in my 
opinion, absolve a promise which he could not make as an individual, 
but which, being made as chief of the State to a British Governor, 
bound the State to its fulfilment. 

President Castro has recognised this position ; but he likewise 
has had his difficulties, which are not over, and on this sole ground 
I refrain from further remarks ; but I have said enough to show 
that the time has come when there can be no real difficulty in 
obtaining this repeal, if only it be approached with determination. 

The object I set myself of rather considering Trinidad as a land 
for investment than an Eldorado of beauty, charm, and promise, 
makes me regret that instead of 800,000, as the census will very 
nearly, if not altogether, reveal, there should not be 500,000 
inhabitants. I would deprecate more than 800 to the square mile. 
Epidemics have a knack of visiting human and vegetable super- 
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abundance, and weakening as well as thinning ; bnt the veff mariced 
progress which Trinidad is making, and is called npon to continue, 
will soon attract that nmnbery if wise expenditure on railways, roads, 
and harbonrs is not checked by a too general application of mis- 
placed economy. 

As I have said, Trinidad is in the position of a snccessfnl firm with 
premises too small for its growing business, and it cannot with 
impunity be stopped growing in prosperity, only because, being part 
of the West Indies, it comes under the rule of rigid economy to be 
enforced by all West Indian Colonies. 

It is independent of Great Britain, inasmuch as it has not received 
or receives any pecuniary assistance from Great Britain, and it 
happens to have at its head a remarkably intelligent number of 
official and non-official counsellors, who well know its wants and its 
capabilities, and their voice deserves to be heard. 

The soil demands capital, but in return the capitalists want 
fisudlities for the expected returns, and I have tried to show what 
these are likely to be. It is for the administration to see that Nature 
is not retarded by man's dilatoriness. 

Perhaps the greatest need of the island is proper harbour accom- 
modation. 

A great scheme, called the Chaguaramas scheme, for constructing 
dry and repairing docks some few miles from Port of Spain, 
where there is water deep enough to permit the great ocean steamers 
to anchor in perfect security, has hitherto come to naught. The 
promoters probably *asked too much, and local greed was perhaps 
too noisy ; bnt it is to be hoped that its enormous benefits, if ever 
completed, will strike those who have to determine whether minor 
interests cannot be merged in the greater, for the sake of making 
Trinidad what it really should be — ^tiie Hong Eong of the West. 

Consider the position of the island. At the mouth of the fourth 
river in the world — the Orinoco — a river which has 436 affluents, 
that is three miles wide at a distance of 600 miles from its mouth, 
and which connects with the Amazon by an intersecting stream 
called the Cassaguiare, which runs from the Upper Orinoco into the 
Bio Negro, and hence into the Amazon and the heart of Brazil, 
draining a third of the South American continent, and possessing a 
vaUey the richest, although the most partially explored, in the 
world. 

The nearest port for the reception of all the wealth that 
Colombia and Venezuela can give (and, as some one has rightly said, 
there is nothing in the air, on the waters, or above and beneaA 
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the earth that those oountries will not yield) is Port of Spain, in 
Trinidad. 

One would imagine that to attract this wealth would be the ^first 
object of good goyemment, and yet the means of gaining this end 
are as distant now as they were in the days of Sir Walter Baleigh 
in 1595, perhaps more so. 

I must stop. But before doing so I should like to quote a pathetic 
little petition which I received in Trinidad on August 12, 1897, from 
the mother of a startling number of children. 

" May it please your Excellency, — I, bearer of this paper, most respect- 
fully lay before Your Excellency my deplorable condition. 

" I have on two successive occasions been a prey to twins, and on 22 June 
last, as the enclosed certificates will prove, I have been more unfortu- 
nate again to give birth to triplets, one of whom is to-day very poorly.'* 

Then comes the usual demand for assistance. 

If this touching appeal has any merit it is this : Trinidad, like 
this healthy mother, is blessed with twin and triplet resources, one 
of which is to-day in a poor condition, and she only requires generous 
assistance to make the latter as sound as her other causes for 
rejoicing. 

I know this much, that were such a Colony as Trinidad in the 
hands of either France, Germany, or the United States, na senti- 
mental principle of any kind would stand in the way of saving the 
life of her principal industry. It may be that we boast of much 
common-sense, but there have been exceptions to rules since the 
beginning of the world, and it is sometimes worse than a crime — 
viz. a political fault — to ignore it. 

[The Paper was illustrated by lantern views of the scenery of Trinddad, 
kindly lent by Mr, A, E, Aspinall, Secretary of the West India 
Committee^ 

Discussion. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir James Ferqusson, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.I., 
E.C.M.O., O.I.E. : I am sorry to say that though I am an old 
member of your Institute I have not been able to be present at 
many of your meetings. I should have been sorry to miss this 
most interesting Paper, for one reason, because I visited Trinidad 
last January, and saw a good deal 6i the island. I was deeply 
impressed with the great resources of Trinidad and its advances 
towards prosperity. There is more capital, more enterprise, and 
more spirit in Trinidad than in some other of the West India 
Islands. Visiting these islands for the first time, they seemed to 
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me a kind of earthly paiadisey and one marvelled that with such 
soil and such natural resources they should be in a depressed 
condition. We know very well that in former generations they were 
exceedingly prosperous, and that, owing to some extent to changes 
made by the Mother Country, that prosperity has been made athing 
of the past ; while now, because we do not think it right, according 
to the sacred doctrines of Free Trade, to adopt defensive measures, 
we submit to have the profits of our fellow-subjects filched from 
them through an artificial system that forces on our market beet 
sugar at less than cost price. Of course, as long as we choose to 
tolerate that artificial system, the West Indies will be heavily 
handicapped, and all the palliatives that may be devised — ^valuable 
to some extent, no doubt, as some of them are — will not make up 
for the ruin of the staple industry of these islands. That a profit 
is possible, and that a very little difference would remedy the unEedr 
competition that takes place, is shown by the working of large 
estates in Trinidad, and especially the St. Madeleine, which I 
visited. There you have enterprise and capital applied. The cane 
is brought to the mills by over sixty miles of steam tramways, and 
turned into sugar by labour-saving appliances. I must say the 
talented manager spoke of the machinery with some contempt, and 
thought he might have much better ; but, as it is, a profit is being 
made on that estate, and therefore, if they were only enabled to 
compete with foreigners on fair and equal terms, there is no doubt 
that not only Trinidad, but other of the West India Islands, would 
gain a great measure of their lost prosperity. I am glad to know 
that the cacao trade is flourishing, and yields a good return, both to 
large and small growers. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
there is no industry that will give employment to so large a popu- 
lation as the sugar industry ; that sugar will employ at least ten 
times as many people per acre as banana or cacao growing ; and that 
it is the industry most calculated to restore prosperity. I earnestly 
hope, therefore, it will not be long before such measures are taken 
as will restore that prosperity. It is a total mistake, by the way, 
lo suppose that Indian coolies are taken there in a state of semi* 
slavery. The Indian Government takes the greatest pains to see 
that they imderstand where they are going, and that they go with 
a good will ; and when they arrive every care is taken that tiiey are 
not put to work until they are in a fit condition after their long 
voyage. In company with the Governor I visited an island near 
Pcnrt of Spaia, where buildings are set up for the reception of the 
coolies, and where I saw a good many of them of all sorts. The 
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men had no complaints to make, except that they wanted to get to 
the plantations, while the unmarried women cried out with one 
voice, " We want husbands." 

The Hon. J. W. Longley, E.O. (Attorney-General, Nova 
Scotia) : I regard it as a pleasant accident that I am in London on 
the occasion of the reading of this extremely interesting Paper ; for 
we in Canada feel the profoundest interest in the West Indies and 
in the maintenance and development of British and Canadian 
influence as against the growing influence of our great neighbour, 
the United States. Although I do not wish in the slightest degree 
to minimise the importance of this Institute, I must confess that 
we in Canada have got rather tired of this talk of Colonies. I do 
not suppose that any Canadian for the last fifty years has ever 
dreamed there was such a word as '* Colonies," though we constantly 
hear it in this country. From my official position I converse every 
day with intelligent men in every part of the Dominion, and I have 
frequent opportunities on my visits to this country of talking with 
inteUigent men here ; and let me say frankly that I do not think 
any man in these islands — the seat of the Empire — has a larger or 
wider sense of Imperial responsibility resting upon him than I 
find among the intelligent citizens of my own country. Anything 
that Canada can do to consolidate British interests in the West 
Indies by securing more favourable conditions in the way of trade 
she has always been ready and eager to do ; and as the late 
Governor, who has read us this profoundly interesting Paper, will 
bear witness, we have been steadily endeavouring for the last year 
or two to obtain commercial treaties that would advance our trade 
rather than that with the United States. It is a fair fight, and 
we hope ultimately to win. I have a little personal interest in 
our distinguished lecturer, for, as President of the Nova Scotia 
Provincial Exhibition, I addressed an official letter to Sir Hubert 
Jemingham, asking him, as Governor, to bring before his Council 
the question of sending a representation of the products of Trinidad 
to our great Exhibition. He responded courteously to the invitation, 
and the result was that Trinidad had a splendid exhibit at Halifax. 
A distinguished man from Trinidad intimated to me that the island 
would probably never send exhibits there again. This I heard with 
the profoundest regret, because the various tropical products sent 
from Trinidad were of intense interest, and there was no feature 
of our Exhibition that was so well patronised by our people ; and 
we did hope, through the agency of Mr. Tripp, who represents 
Canadian interests in the island, we were to have a large 
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measure of trade built up between Canada and Trinidad. One 
thing I regretted to hear in the Paper — this I am not uttering by 
way of criticism — and that is, that demands are made on the 
Imperial Government, and that there are complaints that Mr. 
Chamberlain and other people are not doing the fair thing towards 
placing the West India Islands in a condition of prosperity. It 
may be that, occupying the position of Crown Colonies, that is the 
inevitable condition of things ; but I stand here as an independent 
Canadian, and say that for the last twenty-five years no one has 
known a Canadian come here and ask for any favour whatever. 
We want to be permitted to Uve and govern ourselves. Before 
some who are in this room have departed life we mean to have as 
many people in Canada as there are in the British Isles to-day. 
With great rapidity we are opening fields for the development of 
industry, and accumulating wealth. We ask no favours whatever. 
If we have an^ evils we propose to remedy them ourselves, and I 
regret there should in any part of the Empire be a condition q! 
things under which people conceive it to be their duty to come here 
and find fault with Mr. Chamberlain. Let him look after the great 
British Empire, and see that its interests are maintained and its 
integrity is upheld throughout the world, and we who constitute 
part of that Empire will look out for ourselves commercially. I 
do not say but what it is possible some special legislation is neces- 
sary for the West Indies. I regret it, and should prefer to think 
of people of the West India Islands coming here, as members of 
other parts of the Empire do, prepared to look out for themselves. 
The distinguished lecturer has told us that Germany or France or 
the United 8tates would do wonderful things with such a posses- 
sion as Trinidad. I have no doubt he is right. There is, however, 
another side to the story, which is illustrated by early Canadian 
history. The French Colonies in North America were looked after 
magnificently by Louis XIV., receiving every possible ** coddling " 
and assistance, and everything possible was done to make life 
pleasant in the way of big houses and salaries to those in charge 
of them. The English Colonies were absolutely negliected, but the 
English colonists acquired a manly, sturdy independence, and 
to-day, from one end of the North American Continent to the 
other, English supremacy prevails, and French power has been 
wiped out of existence. Here, under the limits of your rule as 
regards discussion, I must stop ; but I wish again, as an old member 
of this Institute, to express my gratification at having been present 
on this interesting occasion. 
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The Chairman (General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.; CLE.) : I think you will all agree that we are deeply 
indebteS not only to Sir Hubert Jemingham for his excellent 
Paper, but to Mr. Aspinall for his admirable photographs ; and, as 
regards the latter; I may say, speaking from my experience of two 
visits to Trinidad, both on official business, that they only do 
justice to the scenery of that beautiful island. There can be no 
doubt that His Majesty's Government has done a good deal con- 
sequent upon the recommendations of the Eoyal Commission — 
measures beneficial to the West Indies — prominent among which 
I would place the establishment of a Department of Agriculture 
under my friend Dr. Morris, through whose experienced and ener- 
getic direction much good has already accrued to some of the 
islands. Arising out of our recommendations, much benefit may 
also be expected from the establishment of a line of steamers 
between Jamaica and Bristol. Voyages have already been made, 
and I think we may with some confidelice look forward to that 
enterprise — ^initiated by Elder, Dempster & Co., under the auspices 
of the Home Government and the Government of Jamaica — develop- 
ing into proportions much larger than are at present contemplated. 
Another recommendation on which the Commission laid stress was 
the establishment of central factories. I am sorry to say very 
little seems to have followed on that recommendation, but it is not 
likely that much capital will be invested in that way so long as 
bounties are paid on beet sugar. Even supposing the establishment 
of central factories enables sugar to be produced cheaper than under 
the present methods, foreign countries have only to increase their 
bounties a little and the factories would fail. While, therefore, we 
are bound to encourage the cultivation of other products as far as 
possible, we must bear in mind that hardly anything but sugar can 
be produced in certain of the islands, and that, however much we 
may diversify the products, those islands will not prosper until 
countervailing duties are put on beet sugar, as has already been 
done with great advantage in India and in the United States of 
America, or until foreign countries can be induced to stop those 
bounties. If countervailing duties were imposed, the bounties on 
beet sugar would naturally cease. It is, therefore, our duty to -try 
to prevail on His Majesty's Government to bring in a Bill for the 
imposition of countervailing duties. I will now ask you to give by 
acclamation a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer, and I will only 
add that I am very much indebted to him for his kind allusions to 
the Commission on which I had the honour to serve. 
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Sir HuBEBT Jebningham, E.G.M.G. : I thank you very much 
for your kind expression of thanks, and you, Mr. Chairman, 
especially, for the honour you have done me in presiding. 
Among those who by word and by deed as Governors have done 
good to the Colonies your name is well known, and yours is an 
example to be followed by those who serve the Crown in our 
Colonies. We have not met often, but we think alike on many 
subjects, and the foiCt that you have not criticised my observations 
this evening is some proof that on this subject also you approve 
what I have said. I emphasise that point because of the remarks 
of the able Attorney-General (Mr. Longley), who has told us that 
Canada only wants to be permitted to live. 80 do the Crown 
Colonies. K the Crown Colonies have their principal staple 
stifled when it could be made to live, they have a right to 
express their feelings publicly, and to call upon those in authority 
here, who rule them, to listen to what they have to say. In con- 
clusion, I would ask you to give a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Henry 
Norman for his kindness in presiding. 

Sir Henby Nobman briefly responded, and the meeting then 
separated. 
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The Annual Dinner of the Institute took place at the Whitehall 
Rooms, H6tel M6tropole, on Wednesday, April 24, 1901. The 
Right Hon. Lord Avebury presided. 
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The guests were received by Lord Avebury and the following 
Vice-Presidents and Councillors : — 

The Earl of Jersey, G.CB., G.G.M.G., the Earl of Onslow, G.G.M.G., Lord 
Brassey, E.G.Bm Sir Henry E. G. Balwer, G.C.M.G., Sir Frederick Young, E.G.M.G., 
Admiral Sir N. Bowden-Smith, E.G.B., F. H. Pangar, Frederick Datton, 
Admiral Sir Anthony H. Hoskins, G.G.B., William Keswick, M.P., Lt.-General 
B. W. Lowry, G.B., G«orge S. Mackenzie, 'G.B., S. Vaughan Morgan, General 
Sir Henry W. Norman, G.G.B., G.G.M.G., G.I.E., Sir Montagu F. Ommanney, 
K.G.M.G., Major 'General G. W. Robinson, G.6., Sir Sidney Shippard, E.G.M.G., 
Sir Gecil Clementi Smith, G.G.M.G., Sir David Tennant, K.G.M.G. 

The hall was decorated with flags bearing the Union Jack and 
the arms or distinguishing badges of the various Colonies, and the 
flag of the Institute, with the motto ** The King and United 
Empire." 

The Rev. S. Gordon Ponsonby said grace. 

The Ghaibman : I have the honour to propose the toast of ^* The 
King," lately the President and now the Patron of this Institute. 
His Majesty has always taken the deepest interest in this Institute, 
and this is the first time that we have had the honour of drinking 
his health as King at these annual gatherings. I would only add 
that the respect and esteem felt for him, not only at home but on 
the Continent, is of great advantage not only to this country but 
also to Europe, and a guarantee for the peace of the world. 

The Hon. Alfbed Dobson (Agent-General for Tasmania) : I 
have the honour to propose "Queen Alexandra, the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York, and the other members of the Boyal 
Family." I deeply appreciate the privilege conferred upon 
Tasmania, having regard to the fact that the privilege of proposing 
this Boyal toast has fallen to-night upon some one representing 
that State, a State which, though a small one, is second to none in 
loyalty and affection to the Crown. Her Majesty the Queen was 
known and loved all over the Empire long before she came to that 
npipra exalted station, and her name is a synonym for all that is 
true and good in woman. The hearts of all Colonists have been 
stirred by the present visit of the Duke, and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York to far-distant parts of the Empire. Their Boyal 
Highnesses are now oi; the way to Australia, there to take part, if 
I may say so, in the making of the history of the Australian 
Commonwealth. They will be present at the fi^t meeting of the 
Federal Parliament. His Majesty the King has expressly ffippirpved 
and sanctioned this visit to the Colonies, and the goodwill thus 
displayed towards his subjects all over the Empire has been 
received with the greatest satisfaction everywhere. His Boyal 
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HigbBess the Duke has, for some years past, been one of the Vioe- 
Presidents of our Society, but from an early period of his career he 
showed his interest in th^ Colonial Empire by making a very 
extended tour to the Australian Colonies and the Far East. He 
has now started on another journey — a journey of n;iany thousand 
miles, and already accounts reach us of the loyalty and affection of 
the demonstrations which have greeted their Eoyal Highnesses in 
every place they have visited, and the wonderfully gracious way in 
which these demonstrations have been received. It needs no 
prophet to foretell that, during the remainder of the tour, their 
Boyal Highnesses will be enveloped, as it were, in an atmosphere 
of loyalty and affection in every State, city, town, and part of His 
Majesty's dominions they are pleased to visit. Surely this state of 
things must tend to strengthen in a very great degree the ties 
which so happily bind the Colonies to the Mother Country, It is, 
surely, a state of things almost unique in the history of our 
Empire, and must be an object-lesson to the world. We all hope 
that nothing may happen to mar the pleasant prospect of a tour 
begun under such happy auspices, and we trust that by God's 
blessing their Eoyal Highnesses may return to these shores safely, 
and with renewed health and vigour, and bringing back with them 
pleasant reminiscences of the places they have seen and kindly 
remembrances of the people they have visited. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Jersey, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. : I ask 
you to drink to " The Naval and Military Forces of the Empire.** 
The last year or so has given a deeper and fuller meaning to the 
words than has hitherto been known in our history, and which 
could only be realised by an Empire like ours. In many Empires 
the throne has been founded by conquest and the forces to maintain 
it assembled by tyranny, and ready to fall away at the first breath 
of liberty. In other Empires the armed forces have been and may 
even be again hammers with which to crush the budding hopes of 
liberty, and not to stand as bulwarks behind which men can enjoy 
the pleasures of freedom and the fruits of industry. Here the 
throne is based d^ the support and affection of the people, which 
has been welded together by the call of one portion against 
oppression. In the well-deserved list of distinctions which was 
issued the other day, we not only read a roll of valour but we 
learn a geographical and historical lesson. A century ago many 
of those districts from which the troops came were almost 
unknown ; some of them were even marshy swamps, inhabited, if 
inhabited at all, by wild beasts or by men equally wild. The 
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baidy pioneen of the past fought thdr way, and left a heritage of 
courage, loyalty, and duty which their Bnocessors, in our day, have 
tamed into the heirlooms of the Empire. A hnndred years ago we 
sometimes had to rely upon the press-gang and npon paid soldiers 
from Germany. Who now take their place to fight onr battles? 
Volmiteers from every part of the Empire — men who have come 
forward to help the Empire at a time of difficulty, and whose 
services, I feel smre, will never be forgotten. If, then, the last 
century has brought about such results, may we not hope that the 
early days of this century have done something to bring about 
another result, and have shown that, given a great and a good 
cause, the Imperial forces of this Empire are sufficient to maintain 
its security in the future? We have unfortunately to lament 
losses in battle and through disease. These are memories we 
shall ever cherish. But amidst our sorrow, there arises clear and 
bright the spirit of comradeship, gained by common danger, by 
harrowing scenes, by combined efforts and by eventual success, and 
as we think of these we feel that that comradeship will be a 
stronger bond of unity between' the Empire than any acts which 
Parliament can frame or any treaties statesmen can devise. We 
have relied upon our Regular Forces and also upon our Volunteers, 
and we cannot forget that those Volunteers have come from every 
part, undivided by race or creed, undeterred by distance or 'climate. 
Neither, when we drink to our Imperial Forces, ought we to forget 
those at home who, though not sharing in the glorious deeds of 
war, have worked hard for their country. Many of those gathered 
together to-night from different parts have been glad to note that 
in the hour of danger we could act as one. We rejoice to feel that 
we can equally be united when we have the pleasure of welcoming 
a victorious general who has just returned from an arduous 
campaign. Sir James WiUcocks' campaign was a struggle, not 
only against a strong and treacherous foe, but against forces of 
tropical Nature combining to impede his progress. His courage 
never failed and his skill was never at fault, and we are glad to 
have the opportunity of uniting his name with the toast to-night. 
We do not forget our senior service, which is so well represented by 
my friend Sir Edmund Fremantle. He is one of those fine types 
of the British sailor whom we love to meet and whom we have 
learnt to look upon, whether on sea or on land, as ever ready to 
act " the handy man.'* 

Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund R. Feemantle, G.C.B., C.M.G.: 
It is a great honour, in the presence of this representative gathering, 
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6ha tbai t think represents the Empire more truly than would 
any other in this country, to return thanks for the senior service. 
It cannot be said of most of those present, as Kipling said in what 
was something of a taunt to the general public, " What should they 
know of England who only England know ? '* You, at least, know 
what Greater Britain is — how necessary it is that there should be 
some link which binds together these scattered, I will not say frag- 
ments, but Kingdoms and Commonwealths. One great link, as you 
know, is the British Navy. It is true now, as in the days when 
Shakespeare wrote, that the sea is a great moat or wall which 
divides England from her enemies, and the power which commands 
the sea is the only protection which is afforded to this Empire 
" against the envy of less happier lands." I need scarcely tell you 
that, though we had conscription, though our Army were as 
numerous, as well equipped, as complete in discipline and as loyal 
as we believe that of our good friend the Kaiser's to be, without a 
paramount Navy this country would be lost and the Empire would 
fall to pieces like a house of cards. But I need not dwell on this 
before my present audience. You will ask me perhaps if we are 
taking those steps which are necessary to secure the predominance 
of England as a maritime Power. You, are aware we have very 
large Navy Estimates at the present time, amounting, I think, to some 
£31,000,000. That, no doubt, is a very large sum of money, some- 
thing like one-fourth of the ordinary revenue of the country, but I 
would remind those who have not read Mr. Morley*s *' Oliver 
Cromwell," who was a great supporter of the interests and great- 
ness of the British Kingdom, that in those days we spent at one 
time three-fourths of the revenue on the Navy, and in another year 
some two-thirds. I need scarcely tell you that the position of the 
country then was extremely different from the position of the British 
Empire now. In those days these islands were self-contained, our 
Colonies were small and insignificant, while now we depend almost 
entirely upon over-sea for our trade and for our existence, and, at the 
same time, are connected with lands over-sea in the form of Colonies. 
Many of you may have looked at Sir Charles Dilke*s return relating 
to the fleet. In regard to battleships, we are but barely holding our own 
with those two Powers which have generally been considered those 
most probably antagonistic to this country. In protected cruisers, 
which arereally battleships in disguise, we are behindhand, butlam 
bound to say that, under the Administration of our noble friend (Lord 
Goschen) and the present administration, we are doing our best to in- 
crease the number of these vessels, and no less than twenty are in course 
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of completion. Therefore, we may hope to be able to hold our own. 
However, I hold we want a great many things still. We want 
auxiliary ships, such as colliers, distillers, ammunition ships, hospital 
ships, and other necessary adjuncts. These are being prepared, 
perhaps, but scarcely in sufficient numbers to satisfy me. We have also 
our little difficulties with the Belleville boilers. Nevertheless, I hope 
that our materiel is in a very fair condition. Passing to the jpersonnelf 
we are in a more satisfactory state. I believe that the good feeling, 
the discipline, and the es^prit da corjps of our sailors are as high 
as ever they were, and that, should the fleet ever be brought into 
action, they would be animated by the same high spirit that has 
distinguished them in the past. I know perfectly well, however, 
that everyone is thinking far more at present of the sister service, 
and that affairs in South Africa naturally All our minds. I am to ' 
be followed by a gentleman whom we are all glad to see here, who 
has greatly distinguished himself and has added fresh laurels to the 
service under exceptional difficulties. It has occasionally been 
thrown up against us that in no great sea fight of recent years has 
the Navy been able to show what it is worth. And it has been 
insinuated that we have fallen from the high standard of our 
ancestors. I do not beheve it ; I believe that, though we have 
changed very much in many respects, though our ships have changed 
entirely since Nelson took the Victory into action, and though, no 
doubt, the ideas in respect of officers and men have changed, the 
British sailor is still '* the handy man," and that if he iscalledupon in 
a serious conflict on his own element he will not be found wanting. 
Colonel Sir James Willcocks, K.C.M.G,, D.S.O. : Among the 
very many and great honours which my countrymen have done me 
since I returned from Ashanti, there is one, I fear, which I perhaps 
do not appreciate as I ought to do. I am frequently asked to 
splendid banquets such as the present, but I am always asked to 
get up and speak. When your Secretary wrote to me and told me 
I was to respond to this toast, I wrote an appealing letter, but said 
I would gladly do so if ordered, though I should be much happier 
if he could find somebody else. To that letter I received no reply. 
I spoke to my friend Sir James Fergusson, who sits on my left,.ai\cl 
he said : ** It is your own fault ; you ought to have thought pf 
that before you relieved Kumasi." Well, I have got a duty to dp 
and I will try to do it. In speaking of the Army, one cannot, bift 
feel it is a very different thing from what it was two or three years 
ago. The whole nation has now learnt to conedder soldiers as 
necessities, not merely ae n^en in red and 9carlet, The natioQ bs^t 
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in fact, clothed itself in khaki ; distinctions which existed in the 
past are fast dying out. The Eegular Army, the Militia, the 
Yeomanry, and the Volunteers are to-day but parts of one whole. 
There is that great reserve — one we little dreamt of three years ago 
— that splendid Colonial Army. And to-day we can speak of the 
Armies, to whatever branch they belong, as one. War, no doubt, 
may be a curse, but I think it is often a blessing in disguise, and I 
cannot help thinking that, whatever may come hereafter, the great 
war which is now being waged in South Africa will, so far from 
being a curse, be the greatest blessing this country has ever known. 
The whole world knows the British soldier. They know those 
splendid Indian soldiers — the Sikhs, the Punjabees, and other war- 
like tribes. The Soudanese and the Egyptian troops are also 
known. To-night, however, before sitting down, I would like to 
say that, though they form but a small part of this great Army, 
there is one lot of men who have lately assisted us. I speak of 
those splendid, brave, and loyal soldiers, whom I had the honour to 
command in West Africa, and who will always be counted by me 
and by those who served with me as amongst our best comrades 
and friends. Their bravery in action was only equalled by their 
devotion to duty and by their endurance and willingness to share 
hardships. The Colonial Office, notwithstanding its vast responsi- 
bilities> has now become, as far as West Africa is concerned, a 
small War Office in addition. The forces in West Africa to-day- 
number no less than seven strong battalions of Infantry and eight 
batteries of Artillery. This is not a small force, considering the 
greater part has been raised only within the last three years, and I 
may be forgiven if I ask that we, who served there with these 
troops, claim that they also form part of the Army of England. 
The wars waged in the last two years have brought out one thing 
at least — the glorious spirit amongst our officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men — the same spirit as of old. Mr. Brodrick, the 
other night, said that there was perhaps no Army in the world 
which did so much and said so little about it. So long as we can 
keep on doing as much as we do, it does not matter how little we 
say about it. 

Sir GoDPEEY Lagden, K.C.M.G. (Commissioner of Native Affairs 
in the Transvaal) : I share with the last speaker the feelings he 
expressed about the. difficulty of men who are not accustomed to 
public speaking being called upon to face such a distinguished 
audience as we have to-night, all of whom perhaps are brilliant 
speakers and can pcmmand as many words as they like. I feel 
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very deeply the honour that has been conferred upon me in being 
asked to propose the toast of " Prosperity to the Boyal Colonial 
Institute." My only apology for having accepted the honour is 
that I believe it is one of the objects of the Institute to encourage, 
as far as possible, fresh blood, and to ripen the interest and the 
enthusiasm which men like myself feel in Colonial affairs, for, 
owing to the calls of duty abroad, we are almost strangers in the 
land, yet are in keen sympathy with every movement and idea 
calculated to draw closer the bonds of unity between England and 
her Colonies. Yet, if we are not privileged to be often present on 
these occasions, our minds are drawn by literature, and by something 
very much stronger, by instinct, to the absorbing questions regarding 
the development and the future of the Empire — questions which 
are pre-eminently characteristic of the deliberations of the Eoyal 
Colonial Institute, whose design is and always must be to keep 
alive in us, and to stimulate us in promoting all that tends to the 
welfare of the Empire. It was by the merest accident, about 
twenty years ago, I joined this Institute. During all that time, 
most of which has been spent abroad, I have watched with the 
deepest interest and admiration the growth of the Institute. I have 
always rejoiced at that accident, not for any selfish advantages that 
might have been conferred by membership, but because it gave me, 
as to many others, a living fellowship with those distinguished men 
and workers in England whose aims are to gather together all those 
personal units which make up the sum of Empires, who recognise 
the great community of interest between England and her Colonies, 
and who awaken and educate the public mind as to the nature of 
those interests and the most practicable methods of harmonising 
them. My only contribution hitherto, I am sorry to say, towards 
this great institution has been to induce as many others as possible 
to join its fellowship, and to lead them in all possible ways into 
sympathy with its aims. Some years ago it was the mission of 
certain great statesmen and far-seeing people in England to focus 
public attention upon the mutual value to be derived from con- 
federation in all its various forms. It was a great design with 
which this Institute was closely identified. Recent history has 
shown what the trend of feeling is, and that our Colonies were pre- 
pared not for orders but to join issue with us whenever and wherever 
our existence appeared to be threatened or our dijBBculties appeared 
to be supreme. They were animated with the desire more especially 
to be regarded as parts of our great national system. With this 
knowledge and these sentiments present in Our minds, it is incum- 
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bent upon present and future generations to maintain our obliga- 
tions ; and surely the most profound duty on our part is to cultivate, 
by all means in our power, useful and friendly intercourse with our 
brethren over the sea. That is naturally one of the first great 
functions of this Institute. It brings into communion leading men 
of thought and sympathy of all shades and from all sides. It pro- 
pagates information of an instructive and interesting description in 
the course of its daily operation, and through its world-wide corre- 
spondence as well as at its periodical meetings. It exchanges 
thoughts by free discussion. It encourages enterprise, helping us 
to think not only of what is mutually beneficial, but what ideals to 
hope and to work for. And at the home of the Institute in North- 
umberland Avenue an energetic staff and widely representative 
Council, whom we see so often in public, welcome their Colonial 
cousins with all the warmth of family affection. It is because we 
believe that the Colonial Institute employs its resources in success- 
fully strengthening the ties which bind the Colonies to the Mother- 
land that I request you will drink with all earnestness the toast of 
" Its Prosperity.'' 

The Chaibman : Although I cannot but feel that there are many 
present who are much better qualified than I am to return thanks 
for this toast, still it devolves upon me, as Chairman, to thank Sir 
Godfrey Lagden very cordially for the kind manner in which he has 
proposed the toast. He has been a member of this Institute, as he 
told you, for some twenty years, and I myself can claim to have 
been a member even longer. It has certainly done good work. 
As regards the relations between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies, there has been a great change of feeling, due, no doubt, in 
part to the influence of this Association. It used to be supposed 
that sooner or later the Mother Country and the Colonies must 
separate. Now we feel that they certainly must not. They are 
bound together not by force of aims, but by stronger forces of 
sympathy, of common origin, common flag, common language, 
common interests, common laws, and last, not least, of our glorious 
literature. There never was a time when Mother Country and 
Colonies were more thoroughly in sympathy, more loyal to the 
Crown and the Empire. I hope the time may come, though it 
cannot be hurried, when these warm feelings may find expression 
in some more definite Constitution for the Empire. We often hear 
of the Imperial Exchequer, Imperial funds, and the Imperial forces. 
As a matter of fact there are no such things. There is an 
Exchequer for Oreat Brit8»in and Ireland, an Indian Exchequer, a 
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Oancbdian Exchequer, and so on, but there is not an Imperial 
Exchequer. In South Africa we have supported our fellow- 
countrymen who were oppressed and defrauded to defend two 
of our Colonies which were attacked. This has cost us thousands 
of valuable lives, added many millions to our taxes, and over 
130 millions to our debt. We may make such sacrifices cheerfully* 
because we felt it was our duty, but obviously we could hot do so 
over and over again. No one can say what part of the Empire will 
next be attacked — where the next danger may arise. It is clear 
that the weight of responsibility for the Empire must eventually be 
borne by the Empire as a whole, and not by any part. The Colonies 
have loyally and cheerfully recognised the force of these consider- 
ations, and we on our side cordially recognise the material assistance, 
and perhaps even more the moral support, they have given us at a 
time when the Foreign Press, with some few honourable exceptions, 
has so grossly misrepresented and maligned us. It will be for 
British statesmen in all parts of the Empire to devise some plan 
by which we can create Imperial funds and Imperial forces, and 
perhaps I may add an Imperial Council, to provide for the service, 
the necessities, and the safety of the whole Empire. Of that Empire 
we are all proud, for that Empire we are all ready to make great 
sacrifices. We join in Milton's noble prayer : " Oh ! thou who of 
thy free grace didst build up this Britannic Empire to a glorious 
and enviable height, with all her daughter islands about her, stay 
us in this felicity." Our Empire has grown up gradually. We 
owe it to the industry and energy of our forefathers, and, come what 
may, we are determined to hand it down to our children, not merely 
unimpaired, but strengthened and improved. 

The Bight Hon. Viscount Gosghen : I rise in response to a 
request which has been made to me that I should propose the toast 
of ** The United Empire." United Empire I What that phrase 
means has already been sketched to you in the eloquent words of 
your Chairman. He has said he left that topic to me, but I can do 
no more than associate myself with him in the feelings he has 
expressed. I am asked to propose this toast at an interesting 
moment. A huge bill has been incurred in the maintenance of 
the unity of the Empire. The bill has been presented, and the 
demand has been made that it is to be paid. The cost is enormous. 
It has been placed before the country in the plainest and most un- 
varnished words. And it is well it should be so. It is well that 
the nation should realise what Empire costs. All classes now are 
summoned to realise it — to realise it under what, if I may give my 
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personal opinion, is the equitable distribution of burdens which 
they are called upon to bear under the Budget as proposed by the 
Chancellor of' the Exchequer. All classes are to contribute to the 
cost of our Imperial interests. It is natural, at a time like this, 
we should speculate as to how the taxpayers in the United Kingdom 
are likely to be affected by the demands that have been made — 
made for the sake of United Empire. It may be asked, Will the 
determination of the people of the country, which they have so far 
shown, in the maintenance of the good cause in which we are en- 
gaged, remain entirely unaffected when they are called upon to " pay, 
pay, pay ? " Will they be less solicitous for those great interests 
which the country has been called upon to defend ? If they have 
been prodigal, as they have been, of the blood of their sons, will they 
be equally prodigal of their cash ? I have no doubt on the subject. 
They have not faltered so far, and they will not falter now. There 
is no sign that they are faltering, and there is no cause why they 
should falter. 1 think the health of the country is suflSciently 
robust to be able to stand the shock, without flinching, even after 
what is called the most disastrous Budget that has ever been pro- 
posed, and if there are men who think that in the highest interests 
and on the highest principles it would be wise to take a moment 
like this to apply a douche of icy water in order to cool the ardour 
of the nation in carrying through the tdsk on which they are 
engaged in these times of stress and strain — if they think that 
douche of icy water is likely to affect the ardour of the nation, I 
know they will be disappointed. One would think sometimes that 
an attempt is being made to do what would almost resemble the 
damping of the powder of men who are still in action. Such a 
process is not very wise and not very patriotic. But look at the 
situation — look at the way in which the taxation, to the amount of 
an additional £11,000,000, has been received by the country. It 
has been received with an immense amount of patriotic com- 
posure. Here and there, in special cases, it niay be that in conse- 
quence of the new taxation causing the shoe to pinch in a special 
degree there may be some remonstrance, but this does not detract 
from the general fact that the new taxes have been received with a 
patriotic resolve that what we have in hand should be carried 
through. Look at the working classes ! Having voted as they 
have done in favour of the national policy, that at all costs this 
great enterprise must be carried through, it scarcely needed an 
appeal to them that they should pay their share of the cost. As an 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, I know what it means to impose 
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new taxation in ordinary times. In ordinary times the imposition 
of a tax upon sugar might have stirred the country to its depths ; 
but among the working classes, imbued, like the rest of the 
country, with a spirit which the nation requires at this moment, 
there is scarcely a ripple in consequence of the imposition of this 
new tax. They know the work to be done. They wish it to be 
done, and they are prepared, I believe, cheerfully, to pay their share. 
Our fellow-subjects in the Colonies will see the attitude which 
the taxpayers have shown in this respect. They will see the readi- 
ness with which these increased burdens are borne. I hope our 
• Colonial fellow-subjects will take to heart the suggestion made by 
Lord Avebury to-night in regard to an Imperial Exchequer. I did 
not see, however, that there was an enthusiastic reception of the 
general idea that there should be such an Imperial Exchequer. 
The Colonies will see, at all events, that we in these islands have 
not shrunk from lavishing our treasure on behalf of what is not 
simply a British interest but an Imperial interest, dear to all parts 
of the Empire. Also I would wish them to recollect, and I would 
wish the country to recollect, that if these burdens are immense, if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has a task such as, in the memory 
of man, has not been put on any Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
nevertheless there is a reverse to that picture of disastrous liabilities 
and increased taxation. We see, on the other hand, the enormous 
elasticity of the resources of this country. We see the productive- 
ness of taxation. We see the accumulation of that wealth which is 
the foundation of so much of our power. We see the success of 
such a loan as £60,000,000 which has been introduced. We see 
the marvellous strength of our credit. These are assets on the 
other side. This is the reverse of the gloomy picture which is 
being painted. There is no need for national depression. There is 
no need for financial depression. Cheerfully the country must bear 
these burdens. Our fellow-subjects will see that the strength of 
this country has not been sapped by any of the sacrifices which we 
have been called upon to bear. There are many assets we possess 
besides the mere financial resources at our hand. Allusion has 
already been made to some of our increased resources, resources 
not to be counted simply in gold, but in the attachment of our 
Colonies, in the devotion of our fellow-subjects across the seas. 
Some men have gone back to the time of the Crimean War in order 
to draw certain morals or certain conclusions. I shall not go back 
BO far, because generally in the case of elderly men retrospect is 
garrulous, but I may say tbat simply to quote totals a? to cost is tp 
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play havoc with the proper lessons that ought to be learned. I 
will not go back to them, but I do point out to this assembly, 
as the Chairman has done already, that we have now resources and 
assistance which certainly never were at our command before the 
last two years. Listen to such speeches as we have heard to-night, 
such tales as have been told by Sir James Willcocks, showing that 
in all parts of the globe military assistance is placed at our 
command, enormously increasing the resources of this country, 
increasing our power, our financial and military power, and above 
all our moral power to hold our own on all occasions when our 
interests are concerned. Yes ! we must not only look at our financial 
balance-sheets. There are items in the national power which 
cannot be counted in pounds sterling, that cannot be represented in 
millions of treasure, but which are precious treasure all the same* 
They consist in the attachment of our Colonies, in the determina- 
tion of our Colonies to assist us in maintaining the interests of this 
united Empire, to whose prosperity I have to call upon you to 
drink, and so I will conclude with these words : — " Let us rally, 
not only as we rallied in those dark days when defeat seemed to be pre- 
sent on every side — in those days when, to the admiration of Europe 
and the world at large, we showed an extraordinary steadiness, an 
extraordinary calmness. That was at a time when our arms were 
being defeated. We rallied round the Generals in the field, round 
those who asked us to send brigade after brigade to South Africa to 
support our Generals." I hope it is not bathos if I say, " Let us now 
rally round the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the same spirit 
as the country showed when it sent its sons to fight in South A^ica, 
and let us cheerfully bear the burdens imposed upon us in bf ending 
the interests of the United Empire.*' 

The Et. Hon. the Earl of Onslow, G.C.M.G., Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies : I feel it a very great compliment that I 
am allowed to reply to this toast, because during the whole of my 
official life it has been my privilege to assist in the promotion of 
the sentiment which is comprised in the toast. I had the honour 
of being Vice-President of the first of the Colonial Conferences, 
held in 1887, which has been perhaps a little overlooked 
amid the stirring events which have since occurred, but which 
nevertheless was productive of most momentous events for the 
Empire at large. When it was held it was announced that it was 
to be the first of a series of such conferences — and indeed it has been, 
for in 1897, when, by the invitation of Her late Majesty's Govern- 
flaeftt, the Vxm^ Ministers pf the SQlf-goveming Colonies a^semblefl 
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in this capital, they formed a conference of themselves ; and in this 
year, or in the next at any rate, another conference will assemble, 
composed of eminent Colonial Jurists to consult with and advise 
His Majesty's Government as to the best method of constituting an 
Appellate Court for the whole Empire. Much water has run under 
the bridges since that conference was held ; many great and stir- 
ring events have happened, and not the least is that which has been 
several times alluded to to-night — the fighting together, shoulder to 
shoulder, of the troops. Volunteers and Regulars, from all parts of 
His Majesty's Empire. They have given their blood freely for the 
Empire. Such services may be divided into two categories. There 
are those who have served themselves and there are others who 
from age or other reasons have been unable to give the services of their 
swords, but have given their money and help, and amongst these 
latter none is more highly honoured in this room than the High Com- 
missioner for Canada, Lord Strathcona. I regret very much that tie is 
not present, but I am sure he will appreciate the hospitality extended 
to his men when th6y came to this country on their road home, and the 
appreciation of their work shown by all classes of His Majesty's 
isubjects in England. I hope that before long others may follow in 
their footsteps, and may equally be entertained as guests of the 
nation. Having that in view, I ventured to ask one of Strathcona's 
Horse to give me a little information as to what they enjoyed most 
in London, and of [the plans sketched out for them which was least 
agreeable. I was told he liked best the entertainment at the 
Empire Music Hall, and he liked least the getting up early in the 
morning. I pass now to that Continent where history is so rapidly 
being made, and I would ask you for a moment to consider the 
position of the chief maker of that history. Sir Alfred Milner, in a 
few days, will be coming home to this country, and I venture to 
say, on behalf of His Majesty's Government, that there is no man 
to whom the people of this country owe a deeper debt of gratitude. 
I hardly think the position which he has occupied has been suffi- 
ciently realised by the English people. He has been a constitutional 
Governor, administering a State with all the difficulties that attend 
the head of a Government with responsible Ministers to advise him, 
but, in addition, he has been the pro-Consul over four or five large 
States, equal in their area to the whole of Europe, excluding Russia 
and Scandinavia. Upon him, at the inception of the war, fell the 
whole duty of raising the local forces, who have borne so great and 
so distinguished a part in the contest in South Africa. Upon him 
rested the responsible duty of seeing that supplies were forwarded 
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to Bhodesia and Bechuanaland, and all those parts whicli came 
within his ken as High Commissioner. Upon him rested the very 
delicate and very difficult task of controlling the natives who were 
mider his jurisdiction, and latterly, when the war progressed, it was 
through hvA office, and in many cases, after personal interviews, 
that refugees were sent back to Johannesburg. It is to him, 
in a large degree, that the failure to raise Cape Colony is 
due. When other people perhaps thought such a thing as a 
second invasion was impossible. Sir Alfred Milner was quietly 
collecting all the arms and the ammunition within the 
Cape Colony, with the result that, when the invasion took 
place, though there might have been supplies, though there might 
have been horses, there were no arms and no ammunition for the 
Boers to seize upon. It is largely due to his resource, energy, and 
enterprise that the attempt to raise Cape Colony has proved such a 
disastrous failure to the enemy. He is returning to this country, 
not in order that His Majesty's Government may give instructions 
to him to alter the policy which he intends to pursue in the new 
Colonies ; not because he is broken down in health, for, thank God, 
he is well, although he is tired and weary ; but he is coming to this 
country to recruit his health and energy that he may go back again 
and take up the great burden which has been laid upon him, and 
not lay it by till he has discharged it to the satisfaction of himself 
and the gratitude of his fellow-countrymen. He would be a bold 
man who would venture to offer any opinion as to what might be 
the course of events in South Africa, but I think we cannot fail to 
see that the winter is coming upon us, that the harvest, unfortu- 
nately for the inhabitants of that country, has been almost entirely 
destroyed, that the invasion of the Cape has been a failure ; that 
clothing, ammunition, blankets and boots must rapidly be failing the 
enemy, and, although it may be some time yet, yet the knowledge 
that the dietermination of this country, whether in the provision of 
men or in the provision of money, as Lord Goschen has just said, 
is unaltered and unalterable, must at last produce the effect we all 
hope and desire it will. It is a good old rule that you should never 
prophesy unless you know, and I certainly am not going to indulge 
in any prophecy on my own account, but I cannot help observing 
that there are some gentlemen who come from South Africa who 
are not at all backward in exercising their gifts of prophecy. 
Messrs. Sauer and Merriman tell us that the course which we are 
adopting will never reconcile the Boer to the Briton. Well, I 
don't know what claim these gentlemen may lay to that rare and 
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valuable gift, but I for one would rather trust to the insight and 
the sagacity of a statesman who is known to all of us, and who 
may perhaps not inaptly be compared to a statesman who, some 
thousands of ye^rs ago, ruled over a part of the Continent of Africa, 
and who was able to give advice to his Sovereign Lord, King 
Pharaoh, to make provision both for adversity and for prosperity. 
I say, I would rather trust to the sagacity and statesmanship of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and express my agreement 
with him that, ere long, it will be possible to reconcile Boer to 
Briton, that both may enjoy to the full that privilege of self- 
government which is always conceded by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to all parts of the Empire that have shown themselves fit for 
it. One word more, because I think I see around me some gentle- 
men who, fifteen or twenty years ago, when I first began to take an 
interest in these matters, were members of what was then known 
as the Imperial Federation League. We had some differences of 
opinion ; there were some who thought the time then ripe for a 
constitution to be devised and enacted, and there were others, 
students of the history of the British Constitution, who were rather 
inclined to leave anything in the nature of such federation to grow 
up by the process of evolution. I cannot help thinking that, if we 
who took part in those matters had been blessed with the gift of 
prophecy, things might have taken a different turn. If we could 
have foreseen that at the opening of the twentieth century the 
Heir- Apparent to the British Crown, bearing with him the delega- 
tion of regal attributes, would be going round the whole of the 
great Empire of England ; if we had been able to foresee that a 
great war would be raging in which some of the principal bat- 
talions, both for their bravery as well as for their soldierlike 
qualities and utility, would be the free tribute of the great self- 
governing Colonies ; if we could have foreseen that the Princes and 
troops of India would have been co-operating and maintaining 
civilisation with the troops of all the great Powers of Europe ; if we 
could have foreseen that the Dominion of Canada would willingly 
and of her own free-will have risked the commercial hostility of the 
nations by giving a preferential tariff to this country ; if we could 
have foreseen all that, I think we should have converted to our views 
all our colleagues, who were acting with us to attain the common 
aim, ambition, and object of bringing about a United Empire. 

Sir Cavendish Boyle, K.C.M.G. (Governor of Newfoundland) : 
The Executive of the Eoyal Colonial Institute, as a rule, do very 
wi@e apd right things, and ip the present in3t{^i;)C9 they hav^ 
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followed tkat rule in the selection of Lord Avebury to fill the Chair 
this evening. I rather think, however, that they have broken the 
rule in selecting me to propose his health, for I feel that I am 
entirely incompetent to do proper honour to such a toast. However, 
I have this consolation, that I feel certain that his worth is fully 
known to and appreciated by all who are present. Lord Avebury 
is known to you, and to the world, as a statesman, a scholar, a 
scientist, a writer, and a staunch Imperialis *, and it would not be 
possible to select a more ideal Chairman to preside over such a 
gathering as this. In him we have a perfect representative of the 
Unity of the Empire — of that joining of hands which is the very 
backbone of this Institute, the very essence of Imperialism. One of 
the original members of the celebrated X Club (readers of Huxley's 
•* Life " will know to what I refer), Lord Avebury has lived to propose, 
or if not to propound the theory of Imperial Exchequerism (I hope 
my little joke will be forgiven), and to tell us his views thereon. He 
has, in the course of his most useful life, touched upon, and dealt 
with, countless subjects, and in so doing he has served his country 
right well. He has made honey in a beehive, or he has shown us 
how it is made, and he has hopped high from many a little anthill. 
But it is perhaps for another reason that the name of Lubbock — his 
name — is the most widely known and honoured. Not long ago we 
were celebrating St. Patrick's Day, then more recently came the day 
of Primroses, then only yesterday St. George's Day — the day of roses 
red ; but all over the Empire, and several times in the year, do 
countless thousands rejoice in St. Lubbock's days, and bless him 
who gives them in those days recreation and rest from their hard toil ; 
and for that boon are the inhabitants of the British Empire indebted 
to our noble Chairman. The hour is late, and no further words are 
needed from me, I feel sure, to induce you to drink with the utmost 
cordiaUty and with the fullest honours the health of Lord Avebury. 
The Chairman : I am very grateful to you for the extremely 
kind manner in which you have received this toast. Having been 
for more years than I care to remember in public life, I have 
generally found that those meetings have been most successful 
when the Chairman has kept two things in view — in the first place, 
to keep order, and secondly, so far as he was himself concerned, to 
keep silence. I trust you will not think my thanks lack heartiness 
because they are expressed in few words ; and I can assure you 
that, to use a mathematical expression, the warmth of my gratitude 
is in inverse ratio to the length of the speech in which I have 
expressed it. 
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SEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M^tropole, on Tuesday, May 14, 1901, 
when a Paper on ^* Basutoland and the Basntos " was read by Sir 
Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.'G. 

Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the Institute! 
presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 18 Fellows 
had been elected, viz. 5 Resident, IS Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

John Ballot f Colonel E, 0» H» Bingham^ B.A.t Edwin FitzGerald Creaghf 
Thomas Edwin Harvey ^ Ernest F, Hilton, 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Captain George H F, Abadie (Northern Nigeria) ^ Charles Bull (New 
Zealand), Captain Thomas A. Cubitt, R.A, {Nortltem Nigeria)^ Hon. David 
OlasSf K.C, (Canada), Harvey King (Costa Rica), Captain Alexander Lyle 
(Natal), Walter J, Marriott (Natal), Alfred J, O'Flaherty (Cape Colony), J, W, 
Sharp (Rhodesi.a), William Jeremy Slack (British Honduras), John W, Tainton 
(Natal), Captain John Hurry Walker (Transvaal), R, B, Webber (Transvaal). 

It was also announced that Donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the Unitgd 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman : Sir Godfrey Lagden is so well known that he 
requires no introduction to you from me. The large gathering we 
have this evening may be taken as a compliment to him, which he 
highly deserves, in appreciation of the great work he has done in 
South Africa. I was in hopes that our Dlustrious Commander-in- 
Chief, Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, would be present this evening, and 
I wrote him a letter expressing the earnest hope that he would 
favour us with his presence. I have received the following reply 
from him :— 

War Office, London, S.W., May % 1901. 

Dear Sir Frederick Young, — Please accept my best thanks for 
your letter of the 80th ult., in which you are good enough to invite 
me to be present at the meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute upon 
iixQ 14th instant. 
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I much regret that it will not be possible for me, owing to my 
numerous engagements, to accept jour kind invitation, the more so 
as the Paper which Sir Godfrey Lagden is to read upon this occasion 
upon '* Basutoland and the Basutos '' will be full of interest ; and 
I need scarcely say that I appreciate very thoroughly the able 
manner in which Sir Godfrey Lagden has carried out his adminis- 
tration during the very trying times of 1899-1900. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

EOBBBTS, F.M. 

Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G. 

It is sometimes said, and with great truth, that higher powers 
of mind and faculty for administration on the part of rulers are 
required to maJntain peace than to make war. If that be the case 
— and it is an axiom with many of us — Sir Godfrey Lagden has 
rendered the greatest possible service to his country, for under most 
trying and difficult circumstances he managed to keep the warlike 
people under his control from entering into a fray in which, as all of 
us know, they were most anxious to join. 
Sir Godfrey L^^ngden, E.G.M.G., then read his Paper on 

BASUTOLAND AND THE BASUTOS. 

I AM very sensible of the honour of ranking amongst those distin* 
guished travellers and observers who have been invited to address 
the Boyal Colonial Institute upon the subject of the British Colonies 
and dependencies. My only regret is that it is impossible to 
introduce into a narrative like this attractive features of anecdote 
and romance without wandering from the subject and overstepping 
the limits of this Paper. 

Of the many interesting Native Territories in South Africa, 
probably none have enjoyed less notoriety until the present war than 
Basutoland; not because it was undeserving of prominence, but 
that it was happy in having no recent history to make it seriously 
conspicuous. For this its best friends are thankful. 

Its earlier history is full of thrilling incident and romance. A 
glance at the map shows its remarkable position, wedged in between 
the civilised States of South Africa — that is, between Cape Colony, 
Orange Eiver Colony, Transvaal, and. Natal. How for those many 
years it managed to preserve its entity as a tribe, almost as a nation, 
is a matter no less of wonder than surprise — of wonder, because 
nearly all others similarly situated have lost their individuality — of 
surprise, becausi^ of its value for climatic, agricultural, and other 
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reasons. At intervals the territory has been on the verge of indor- 
poration with the Bepublics. Once indeed it was practically 
absorbed by the Orange Free State and might have so remained but 
for the inability of a scattered and disorganised population of Boer 
farmers to maintain their hold sufficiently long to claim the right 
or the power to govern. 

It may be as well to treat briefly of its geography, well known 
though it bc^because of the light it throws upon the history and 
character of its people. For Africa offers no exception to the general 
rules under which human races are moulded to some extent accord- 
ing to their environment. 

Basutoland is, roughly speaking, about the size of Belgium, lying 
between 29 and 80° south latitude, and 27 and 28"^ east longitude. 
It is unsurveyed, the estimated area being somewhat over 10,000 
square miles. Traversing almost its entire length from north- 
west to north-east are the Maluti Mountains, sometimes described 
as the backbone of the Drakensberg Bange. These mountains 
attain to an elevation approximately of 12,000 feet and extend over 
the greater part of the country, which may be generally described 
as an elevated plateau, extremely irregular, its contour being of the 
most broken and rugged nature. They form the watershed of certain 
large rivers, the Orange or Sinqu and Tugela in particular taking 
their rise at one spot called the " Mont aux Sources," and abruptly part- 
ing company to cleave their way in opposite directions. The locality 
is a veritable ** parting of waterways," and is a favourite resort of 
those travellers who are able to face the extremely rough journey 
necessary in reaching it. The whole area is a network of rivers 
which make the matter of travelling troublesome, even dangerous, 
for the beds are as a rule full of smooth and slippery boulders, and 
in flood after heavy rains the waters are strong and treacherous. 
During the winter season, from May to August, the higher altitudes 
are generally topped with snow, which remains on the southern 
slopes for months together in protected places where the sun does 
not penetrate. Barely a season passes without snow falling heavily 
on the lower plateaux in the valleys of the Orange and Caledon 
Bivers. On various occasions a carpet of snow has covered the 
ground at Maseru for three days together, during which a snow man 
built seven feet high remained almost intact. This is mentioned to 
show the duration of severe weather in the otherwise semi-tropical 

climate. 

The climate itself may be described as almost perfect. The 
mean temperature averages about 60", with average maximum of 95° 
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ftnd minimum of 17^. Frost prevails throughout the winter. It is 
a common thing to see ponds frozen hard. With such high altitude 
and exhilarating air the general health conditions, to which reference 
will be made later on, are naturally good. 

The land trends from the mountains towards the open river 
valleys in distinctly abrupt form. Viewed at a distance, the 
mountains appear to be dark perpendicular barriers, more especially 
on the Natal side. Below these barriers the country has the 
appearance of a mass of cone-topped hills which seem to flatten 
out across picturesque valleys towards the river levels. Lying in 
these valleys is a wealth of agricultural land containing deposits of 
rich soil still full of fertility in spite of the annual demand made 
upon them for crops. Interspersed are patches of green pastures 
upon which horses and small stock principally feed, there being in- 
BufiScient grass for herds of cattle. The traveller is surprised to find 
that the valleys lying between the inner mountains are also opened 
out for agriculture, though it is marvellous to think how ploughs 
could ever have scaled some of the paths by which they must have 
gone. 

Turning to the history of the country, which can only now be 
'briefly summarised : — 

The Basutos as presently known are a conglomerate of various 
tribes who were first smashed and then scattered by the great 
warrior chief Mosilikatze, who in the early part of the last century 
struck terror into many of the Kaffir races of South Africa. He 
was a man of renown, remembered in the present day as a sort of 
warrior god. His remarkable reign of terror is a landmark in 
history. Men who cling to the memory of the martial days of old 
quote him and his deeds of fame. His bloody track lay through 
Basutoland, where he received his first check, being baffled by the 
hardy mountaineers, who, fearing to go out into the open, rolled 
down stones upon his victorious armies and humoured him by 
sending presents of food. He is said, as he shook off the dust of 
the country, to have remarked to his army : "» This is no place for 
us ; we can fight men, but not monkeys who live in caves I *' 

It was about this time that one of the most famous of Kaffir 
chiefs rose to eminence, a unique eminence indeed, acquired by 
constructing and consolidating into oiie mass a desperate lot of 
thieves, robbers, rogues, and fugitives, who spoke a babel of 
tongues to begin with and ended in speaking the one common 
tongue of Sesuto. Thus it is that to-day the nation comprises 
Basuto, Bataung, Batembu, Bapushudi) Batlokoa, Bapedi, 

s 
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Makoftkoa, Baphuti, Fingoes, and other olang. Tfae name of f hai 
chief was Moshesh. His extraction was good ; but space Aoe^ not 
admit of genealogical trees or elaborate statistics^ ; He wtts a tassi 
of commanding mind, even of genius : he was cntel, as required by 
the times he lived in and the mob he had t0;jrale. Wh^ his 
ascendency had been' properly felt, he was able to hold hiSipeof^ 
together by firm persuasion, joined to a ruthless treatment of any 
who defied him. "ELifi first great work was to pioiderate the ravage 
tendencies and thieving propensities of his wild subjects, and then, 
having formed a pubho opinion and generated aoiasie collective ideas 
of future policy, he divided the country into wirds, plac^d over 
them chosen men of good blood who owned lofiti fealty to his 
chieftainship, and set himself to preserve the couiitry he had made 
in order to bequeath an inheritance to his succesfK>rs. They were 
many, for he had ISO wives. In accomplishing thiia. he brought into 
play certain characteristics common to his race, such as cunning a;ud 
duplicity, together with unusual ability, plausibility^ i^nd a dexterous 
capacity for holding happy communication with those of the white 
peoples who were opposed to him or whose sympathy he wished to 
gam. 

The power of the tribe thus roughly fashioned by Moshesh was 
soon felt by his civilised neighbours. It became :fk menace to the 
farmers mi squatters along the border ; theftd wd reprisals pro- 
voked ope^ war, which extended intermittently Q^r many years, 
leading alternately to partial occupation and .abandonment of 
Basuto territory by the Boers. In 1852 the British Government 
became involved, and Ge^eral Sir Georj:e Gathcart wjith a strong force 
invaded Basutoland. There are many living who can recall the 
tragic circumstances uoder which a squadron of, the 9th Lancers 
was lured to its destruction and almost annihilated by the tricky 
exposure on the Berea mountain of a large herd of cattle. The 
cattle were of course a rich prize. Under this temptation the 
unfortunate squadron scaled a precipitous pass, and, when well 
mixed "up between cattle and rough ground, was cut^^o pieces with 
assegais.  \ 

Moshesh is commonly believed to have held his own well. Bat 
he cleverly affected to be beaten, and induced the troops to with- 
draw on receiving his promise of good behaviour and payment of a 
cpnsideirable cattle fine. What followed in later years has always 
been a matter of sore feeling amongst the Dutcl^ Boers, they 
holding that they were robbed of the fruits of their victory and 
80iCrifices by the British Government, who authorise^ Sir PhiUp 
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WodeJiOus^ m 1668 to recognise the independence of Moshesh ftnd 
to tf eat hid tribe as British Subjects. It is not of advantage td 
indulge now in opinions as to the justice and utility of that step» 
Thxeet y^rs of unsettlement ensued, in which the hazards of holding 
a loose Protectorate over lawless and uncontrolled people were madd 
manifest* Then in 1871 Basutoland was annexed to the Colony of 
the Cape of Good BDdpe, becoming subject to the general laws of 
that Colony, administered by a Governor's agent and his magis- 
trates. 

. Subsequently there were periods broken by trouble and un- 
happiness. In 1879 Moirosi, chief of the Baphuti clan, defied tfad 
Gape Government. War with him ensued, in which a majority of 
the people, while profdssing to be loyal, sympathised with the 
insurgents. Disaffection ripened into rebellion later on, when the 
Cape Peace Preservation Act, providing for general disarmamenli 
was applied to Basutoland. The prolonged war that followed in 
1880-81, commonly known as the " Gun War," was disastrous iH 
that the Colonial forces met with several reverses and that in the 
end peace was made before the Basutos were brought into a state 
of subjection. The Basutos in their own minds have always in^ 
cUned to the belief that they were successful and invincible. Thii 
pireJEmmptioh bred in them a certain contempt and insolence, whiidi 
msade future treatment of them a matter of considerable embarrasil- 
m^nt. 

in 1888 the current ol feeling in the Gape Colony set so strongtjf 
in 'favour of being rid of the turbulent Basuto incubus thiMb 
measures were framed providing for its entire abandonment and 
for the payment of an annual sum towards the cost of administm- 
tion in lieu of Customs dues on goods imported, on condition that the 
Imperial Govenmient would assume control. Negotiations in 1884 
finally resulted in the assumption of control by Her Majesty'fl 
Gdvemnrenfc, who appointed Sir Marshal Clarke to be the firit 
Sosident Cotnmissionier. He found the country in a state of eon- 
fusion, and, with a few selected officers, had to build up the fabrics 
of '■ administration by the slowest degrees. Resulting from Ihtd 
''Gun War " there was a heritage of bitter cleavage between loyab 
and rebels ; the territory was overrun by wild characters ; thetid 
were a number ol brandy canteens carrying on open trade; the 
general condition was one of lawlessness and impatience of contioli 
To Sir Mardial Clarke is due the credit for evolving order out df 
chaos and for inaugurating the system which prevails ix>4Af^ 
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Having gone there with him in 1884 and remained for sixteen y^sj^e, 
I am in a position to know what changes have occurred, how they 
were brought about, and with what results. 

It may be well at this point to say a few words about the system 
of control. 

The management and control of natives in South Africa are 
complex questions upon which there are wide differences of opinion, 
accentuated more than usual at the present moment. To treat of 
the subject at any time is to venture on thorny ground. It is 
nearly always found that those who have had wide experience are 
most conscious how much they have yet to learn, and recoil at the 
Idea of formulating theories and solutions. Some of the most 
versatile writers, whose confidence is to be envied, see the road 
quite clear and make it appear easy. It is not necessary for them 
to have been in Africa so long as they could derive impressions 
from those who represented Savage Africa at the Earl's Court 
Exhibition. 

Much depends, and always will depend, upon the present 
circumstances and antecedents of native communities. We have 
seen the Basutos engaged in a series of bloody wars, emerging 
from them unbroken, with many influential friends and bodies of 
men still partial to them and their land intact. Her late Majesty's 
Government perceived in these mountaineers, not only a sturdy 
desire for independence, but a sensible desire to conform to such 
rules and regulations as were necessary for their guidance and 
management, and, in framing the outline of a constitution, most 
generously accorded them a conditional measure of self -govern- 
ment under the tutelage of British officers. 

The land system in Basutoland lent itself well to this concession. 
Under it the soil is held for the people on communal tenure by the 
Paramount Chief and again held in trust for him by the Govern- 
ment ; that is to say, the Paramount Chief retains the power to 
apportion ground for tribal use ; but neither he nor his retainers 
can alienate for any purpose, nor is title granted. Any portions 
required by Government, missions, trading stations and such like, 
are loaned, and if occupation for any reason ceases they revert to 
the trustees. Plots for trading stations may on change of 
principals be transferred but not sold with buildings. Should a 
station be abandoned the buildings are removed. The chief 
assigns to the people arable land under the feudal system of 
rendering personal service. All grazing is communal. 

There are, as we know, many politicians who condemn this 
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system, considering it unfair to mission institutions and legitimate 
settlers who claim beneficial occupation, and that it places the 
common people too much in the chief's power, making it possible 
for him to coerce them against their wills into tribal fighting, 
rebellion, or war. It would be idle to dispute the strength of 
this plea. Yet it is a system, which it is wise to retain until 
circumstances justify the substitution of a better one. The same 
school of thinkers holds any system to be faulty that maintains any 
form of chieftainship. That system, again, has its advantages as 
well as its drawbacks. Any sudden wrenching of the ties binding 
the chiefs to the people involves serious risks. The alternative, 
according to existing schemes, is disintegration and extended white 
control, with all the unsuitable machinery of judicial courts, their 
usage and retainers. 

The self-government accorded to the Basuto was never laid 
down in any elaborate form. A code of regulations relating to 
procedure in civil and criminal cases, appeals, taxes, licences, and 
prohibiting import or sale of arms and liquor, was proclaimed as of 
law; the statute law of the Cape Colony was held to apply as 
specially required, though no Ordinance passed after March 1884 
was operative unless applied by specific proclamation. Tentative 
measures, adopted at first for guidance of the chiefs, fell into a 
groove, and then certain useful but unwritten rules became 
established by force of custom. Subject to certain reservations, the 
chiefs were allowed to deal with all ordinary cases between native 
and native. They were debarred from treating cases of homicide, 
or violence with intent, cases between whites and blacks, or any in 
which foreigners were concerned. Their national customs, when 
not brutal or grossly repugnant to civilised thought, were not inter- 
fered with. In the course of years, legal provision was made for the 
employment of native assessors to assist magistrates, for combined 
courts, for the extradition of criminals, for participation in Customs 
conventions, and such like. These laws and regulations are printed 
in book form. At intervals a strong feeling was evinced to be 
allowed a national council. Ten years ago the desire for it appeared 
so marked that the High Commissioner approved proposals. Subse- 
quently the form and constitution of a consultative council, with the 
scope to be assigned to it, were formulated, the design being to give 
the people opportunity of indicating their wishes and affording 
advice on matters pertaining to domestic affairs. 

For reasons never clearly apparent, however, a considerable 
(action became later on less in favour of it, and, as the policy was to 
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%bitain from bringing any prdssture but rather to let the desire: b|j9 
entirely spontaneous* the qnestion lapsed. .; . , ^.^ 

To do justice to the chiefs, it mast be admitted that as a b^dy 
Qind in large measure they justified the confidence reposed in them# 
In their courts, though they were not always free from tainjb, justice 
was on the whole fairly administered. They acted as GovemmjeM* 
police, procuring evidence, arresting and producing criminals, eolt- 
leoting taxes, and generally responding to instructions for the bett^ 
preservation of law and order. With the exception of cei^ain 
debauched and contumacious individuals, they suffered themselves 
to be guided, and proved worthy, as a general rule, of the considera;- 
tion accorded to them by Her Majesty's Government, toapablia e^I^ 
ef work and responsibility requiring intelligence and discretion. 

It may be supposed that a tribe of natives in. actual oontaet and 
occasional conflict with civilised States, yet still prosperingKposses0es 
characteristics of no common order. This is true. The. Basf^to 
chiefs, with the exception of some juniors whose attempts to, be 
despotic and licentious are epidemic and who are alwayi^'.toKbe 
accounted a danger, possess in no ordinary degree the capacity ^r 
ruling and being ruled. Though powerful in numbers (40,000\is 
the estimate of fighting men), brave and exceedingly m9bilet\ tb^y 
are not a warlike people — th^ is, their habits are quiet and Ibeir 
ideas peaceful. When moved by any sudden impulse and uzuted, 
they can be, like all coloured races, hard of reasoning and blind to 
persuasion. Otherwise they are content to live quiet industrious 
lives, law-abiding and happy, with their magistrates and. mission- 
aries. They are simple-minded, though shrewd ; fond of. humour, 
anxious to be instructed, to educate their. children, and to taJke on 
new ideas and inventions. Desire for technical education todte a 
practical shape a few years ago, when at my suggestion the. Para- 
mount Chief offered a suitable site for a national industrial school 
and then proceeded to collect money to build it : subsoripinons varied 
in amount from an ox valued at j£10 to threepenny bits. ^ The total 
handed in to be banked, pending developments, exceeded £8,000. 
The majority are orators with prodigious memories for records. 
Their ability to argue and present a case is remarkable. Proverbs 
and metaphors are freely introduced. Persons charged wiUi crimies 
almost invariably plead '' not guilty " until the evidence against 
them becomes too strong, when they humorously give way, asking 
for punishment to be inflicted without undue delay. 

In conversation their language is courteous, even to flattery,tby 
which strangers are firequently misled, experienced magistrates having 
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coD^ually to harden themsdves against its snares. To be a criminal 
is not to be barred from domestic circles or fellow society ; they are 
toleir^nt ol each' otheit's faults, believing that temptation and oppor- 
tunitf are to be blamed rather than human weakness. It is quite 
possible to regard them as honest ; of their truthfulness little can 
be said : they are excellent liars ; but it is done so gracefully as to 
avoi4'causing an];ioyance, and lying is no crime. A successful liar is 
reckeiied tO' be clever. 

Of jsavage customs, only a few relics are now to be found. Some 
degrading praotgices for young people on entering the heathen 
schools are decpiying and no longeir obligatory. Amongst the 
FingOes and fdliM dans now forming part of the population weird 
danC08 are stiU: kept ^up. A few chiefis encourage them in the 
beliefthat they^ tend to preserve traditions and martial ideas and 
to delay the advance of the white men's civilisation. When the 
Paramount Cbi^f was invited to arrange a big dance on the 
occasioii of the visit of Sir Alfred Milner three years ago, he remon- 
strated with me as to its propriety, seeming almost ashamed to 
identify iiimself with the carnival in which his own sons were the 
principal, actofs. 

. Brief referei^ce has already been made to the climate, which is not 
incorrectly described in guide books as magnificent. During the 
summer or r^y season the heat, never excessive, is tempered by 
cool air with/ refreshing nights and mornings. Winter is cold and 
bracing, spiring and autumn delightful ; the regularity of seasons is 
marked. With such pleasant climatic conditions and high altitude, 
some disadvantages are to be expected. They are to be found in the 
neurotic complaints from which people of European race frequently 
su£Eer,2making it essential,]if possible, to go to the sea at reasonable 
intervals. ^ After spells of intense dryness, it is refreshing and 
correcting to breathe again damp sea air and smell fresh green 
grass. 

The natives are, generally speaking, healthy ; but epidemics of 
small-pox, i typhoid, and influenza periodically occur ; they are 
hard to combat because of the want of sanitation, for which, with 
the best iiitentions, it is difficult to make provision where natives 
ar^* concerned. Malaria is almost unknown, and pulmonary com- 
plaints are nearly always traceable to those who have adopted 
European clothes in exchange for the older native costumes, which 
admitted free air and afforded little protection. Sexual diseases 
have obtained a firm hold : though medical officers who have 
rendered admirable service in their free dispensaries report im- 
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provement, the hereditary nature of those diseases renders them 
obstinate of eradication. 

Prominent amongst the features most attractive to strangers and 
travellers is the natural beauty of the country. Small though it 
be, it is cast in a picturesque mould. The enthusiasm of visitors is 
justified. To those who, leaving beaten tracks and taking to the 
wonderful ponies, face the dark mountain barriers, the outlook at 
first appears most discouraging. It seems almost hopeless to 
break through those precipitous walls ; yet mysterious ways are 
opened. There is always' a way round, and, once the heights are 
attained, marvellous views compensate for the nerve and energy 
expended. The distant sight of ponies threading their way along 
minute paths hovering on the brink of precipices with a sheer drop 
of 1,000 feet is a revelation to onlookers. Barely, however, does an 
accident happen, and then only when the rider takes the responsi- 
bility from his horse. Once only have I witnessed a catastrophe, 
when an ill-balanced load twisted and disappeared with its pack 
animal into the abyss below. When the higher ranges of the 
inner mountains are reached the scenery is inexpressibly beautiful. 
Miles upon miles of crests, luxurious valleys opening out in all 
directions, rivers and stt^ams wending their silvery way below, 
wild chasms, forbidding gorges — these alternate in every day's 
march. There are, too, some magnificent falls, especially remark- 
able being those called Malutsenyane, which discharge in the rainy 
season a gigantic ^lolume of water. They are estimated to be 
670 feet high, with a perpendicular drop apparently into the bowels 
of the earth. The scene below is romantic in character. 

Of the rivers, it may be said that they are ordinarily shallow, 
rapid, and clear. With the exception of the Orange or Sinqu, they 
are in dry weather always low. Under influence of heavy rains 
tearing down steep gradients they rise with extraordinary rapidity, 
carrying ruthlessly before them everything living or inanimate' 
which happens to be in ^heir course. To say that walls of water 
then come down, or that rivers are bank high, is no mere figure of 
speech. Prevaihng features peculiar to Basutoland rivers are 
treacherous quicksands. To the ignorant traveller they can be 
veritable death-traps. Their existence limits movements to recog- 
nised tracks and, of course, renders unduly circuitous the routes for 
wheeled transport. 

The fish are disappointing. They consist of what are known as 
yellow and silver fish, both scaled, and barbel. They afifbrd some = 
sport but are poor <8$^ting» As many in this room tp-night will- 
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remember, eels are not to be found in the South African rivers 
running firom east to west, but flourish in those running the reverse 
way. 

As regards wild game, but little now remains. Government has 
made an effort to preserve some eland and hartebeeste still running 
in the vicinity of the Oiant's Castle, near the steep Natal frontier. 
A few tigers {FeUs Leopardus) are known to live in wooded kloofs and 
reed-beds. Jackals and some of the smaller antelopes are found in 
good numbers ; also partridges and mountain hares. Most delightful 
sport is derived from quail shooting, which is to be had all through 
winter. The birds are migratory, but we never could discover 
whence they come or whither they go. It is comparatively easy to 
get twenty-five brace in an hour's shooting with pointers through 
Kaffir com and mealie stubble. 

Beyond some thick kloofs lying in folds of the mountains there 
are few traces of wood, and nothing worthy of the name of timber. 
In the higher reaches of rivers remain stretches of wide-spreading 
willows, with occasional wild olive-trees. The question of 
afforesting is engaging the attention of Government. At seats 
of magistrates, mission stations, and villages of some chiefs are 
now to be seen groves of useful trees, mostly eucalyptus and 
pine» 

A good deal of public interest of course centres round the subject 
of minerals in Basutoland. Like all other unexploited areas, it is 
commonly supposed to be rich in precious minerals. Coal crops 
out in several places and is used for local consumption ; but it 
appears to dip irregularly. There are indications of iron, copper, 
and tin. It has been stated that traces of gold and diamonds have 
been discovered. I have never discovered a location of either. 
Government has found it expedient to avoid active research, 
because of the intense national feeUng against it. The Basutos 
believe that exploitation and discovery of precious minerals have, 
more than anything else, led to many of the troubles in South 
Africa, as well as to the political obliteration of those countries in 
which they were found. They know and often allude to the action 
of Paul Kruger, who, at one period of his life, made it a penal 
offence amongst his burghers to announce the existence of payable 
minerals in the Transvaal. Similarly, it is reported of the late 
paramount chief Letsie that on one occasion when a man found and 
produced for the chief's inspection a stone believed to be of mineral 
value, the unfortunate creature was hurled over a precipice, in order 
that bis secret might perish with him. This object-lesson has to this 
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day. deterred oiherg from gearchiiig. And so it is that both ohiefii and' 
people persistently implored Her late Majesty's Oovemment, in 
pathetic language, to spare their small country from prospectors,' 
urging as their plea that they have been loyal and law-abiding and 
will continue to be so. The Government has hitherto respected these 
prayers and promised to take them into consideration daring good 
behaviour. At times, when a report maliciously circulated by iiie 
Boers has gained ground that prospecting was to be forcibly per* 
mitted, the whole country has been convulsed with alarm amounting* 
almost to madness. During any part of the last sixteen years it is 
probable that ill-advised attempts to prospect for minerals would 
have met with armed resistance — ^perhaps rebellion — so keen is the 
repugnance of the people to its being done. Even now a mys* 
terious traveller prowling about in quiet places with a Kodak is 
regarded with suspicion and ill-disguised aversion. 

A paper of this sort, intended for information, would be incomplete 
without reference to the less attractive but important economic 
subjects relating to trade, commerce, agriculture, and finance. 

It will be a source of satisfftction to many present to know first 
that all trade is British. The traders are a superior class -of men. 
All merchandise comes from England, including a smalt quantity 
of Belgian blankets, some cheap trinkety things made in Germany, 
and American ploughs. The amount of dutiable goods imported 
e^.ch year averages about J100,000, valued at coast prices. The 
total imports are probably double that amount. Exports are ap- 
proximately of equal value, or in good seasons more. They consist 
mostly of grain and wool. Basutoland is often styled the granary 
of South Africa. In the last good season before rinderpest and 
war dislocated everything, nearly 250,000 bags of grain were sent 
out. Under favourable circumstances this can always be repeated. 
The soil is fertile, the people industrious, and every householder a 
farmer. With a railway brought close to the border, the country 
could become more than ever of economic value to South Afrka in 
the matter of food supply. 

The methods of agriculture, together with too greedy a demand 
upon the land for continual crops, are offensive features to the 
scientific farmer. Yet, just as the hoe has given place to the plough, 
so will other improvements follow. The native can't be hurried. 
It may be doubted, however, whether a white population on larger 
holdings would produce nearly the quantity our dusky friends pro- 
duce from small holdings. In the cropping seasons the country 
presents the appearance of one huge waving green field of wheat. 
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i!bJUet^ jond mealies, leaving apparently no unemployed aerable 
BpuseB;;- 

Frominent amongst stock stand out the Basato ponies, whose 
qnality is too well known to need description. Short-legged, strong- 
lH>di6d, and^nre-footed, they are seldom sick or sorry, and I rejoice to 
say that some 15,000 at least have carried our gallant soldiers into 
action ; and if the truth were known I dare say many a life has been 
spared hy their nimbleness at critical moments over difficult ground. 
.. .Before rinderpest i^read its ravages, the land had begun to groan 
itnder the weight of vast herds of cattle. It was a nasty time when 
that deadly epidemic came on its terrible errand, for the supersti- 
tions, of .the natives were roused, and some were so unkind as to 
aittribute the introduction of it to the Besident Commissioner, whose 
alleged.design it was to destroy the cattle and impoverish the land. 
A^y attempt therefore to enforce the stamping-out process by shoot- 
ing, would assuredly have resulted in war. Ev«n the system of 
iiHKnlatioo discovered by Dr. £och could only be practised in the 
most careful way against almost a storm of savage opposition. In 
the e^dy by means of exceptional tact displayed by the magistrates, 
W<e ..sav^ over 50 per cent, of the stock belonging to such chiefs 
$0 would tolerate^ the experiment. At this distance of time we may 
regard the loss of 50 per cent, as a blessing in disguise to relieve the 
land of its burden. 

.. A few words as to finance.- The only direct tax is IO5. formerly, 
a&d now £1, per hut, payable by each man according to the number 
of his wives. In. the first financial year ended 1885, the local 
revenue, which had perforce to be gingerly collected from those who 
liked to pay, was: ^,000. It is now ^51,000. There is no public 
debt and a comfortable reserve fund has been built up. Few 
Countries are in a more happy financial condition. 

I may briefly group here a few items of statistical value derived 
from the last reports. The population is about 270,000, of which 
570 are Europeans. Hut tax was paid on 48,029 huts. 1,885,000 lbs. 
of wool and mohair were exported. There are 140 licensed 
traders. The number of schools is 177, of scholars 11,184. Ex- 
penditure on education, £4,858. The native police is 259 strong. 
There is no white police force. Of 806 criminal cases,, the charges 
W«re : — Thefts 108 ; pass laws, 99 ; liquor laws, 82 ; homicide, 2 ; 
the remainder, assorted offences. Post and telegraph systems 
extend through the country. Letters from England take 28 days in 
ti;an8it> The volume, of letters, cards, papers, and parcels last year 
aggregate 840,000 items* Before the war good ponies were obtain- 
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able for £5. They are now up to j£80. The average value of 
wheat to the producer is 10s. per bag of 205 lbs. The average 
rainfall is 85 inches. 

As regards education, I can have no hesitation in expressing the 
conviction that it has contributed largely to the contentment, 
enlightenment, and prosperity of the people. Though Oovemment 
exercises a watchful and controlling hand over it, particularly deal* 
ing with and encouraging technical training, the actual work is 
committed to and undertaken principally by various missions, whose 
united object is to earn and administer grants in aid. More 
especially have the members of the French Protestant Society lent 
themselves to the work of education in a wholesome way. They 
have been identified closely with the history and destinies of the 
tribe for over fifty years with credit to themselves and advantage 
to the country. No necessity for an expensive Education Depart* 
ment has yet arisen. Meanwhile the missionaries are fulfilling 
an important service by combining religious work with school 
teaching. 

The indiscriminate deductions often drawn by the public from 
unfortunate mistakes of a few educated natives or Christian converts 
are singularly unfair ; but it is quite true, as so many urge, that an 
educated boy does not give his attention to kettle-cooking and cattle^ 
herding so assiduously as a raw barbarian. To give an education 
which is in advance of their condition is, in my opinion, an unfortu* 
nate mistake ; for the sphere of work open to advanced scholars is 
infinitely small. Nothing is more cruel than to give boys high 
learning and turn them adrift. They soon get discouraged and 
desperate. The next process is lapsing or crime-^sometimes both. 

The natives are practically abandoning their old religions and 
adopting ours. Bearing in mind that they are still in the stage of 
infancy, it is only remarkable that so few do err. That the influence 
of Christianity and education upon native character is sound, in 
enabling them the better to understand the meaning of 'honesty and 
to distinguish right from wrong, I profoundly believe. 

In alluding to the absorbing question of liquor, I feel on common 
ground with many people in England and the Colonies who are 
rightly averse to natives getting it. By the Regulations of Basuto- 
land, the introduction of spirituous liquor in any form is prohibited 
without permit, and no permit is granted to natives unless for medical 
quantities under medical certificate. I can hardly describe the 
depraved state of Basutoland when we entered it in 1884. Scarcely 
any villages were immune from the ravages of brandy--^bad, fiery 
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tK)idoiiotls stuff "warmed up with hideous conoootions to make it 
tickle the throat as it was gulped down. Political work amongst 
the chiefs was then a risky undertaking* A magistrate on 
duty at a chiet's village was liable to insult and violence. The 
people were becoming besotted. Some of the leading men, and 
even women, fell a prey to the poison, beggaring themselves to 
acquire it. In 1886 a crusade against it began. Gradually the 
evil was overcome, not however without many struggles, in one of 
which the present writer was near being roughly handled for 
spiking a barrel from which a low Boer was retailing the stuff on 
half-profits with the chief, ^e missionaries and traders lent 
assistance to a great effort of Government, by which combination 
of forces canteens were driven out headlong, leaving us to reckon 
with a nefarious over-border traffic which has continued to this 
day, though in modified degree. This traffic was carried on by 
low-class whites of Dutch extraction commonly called Bijwooners, 
who, having no land of their own and being too lazy and indifferent 
to labour at respectable trades, sought to eke out existence on the 
profits of illicit dealing. Our efforts to gain help from the Free 
State Government and its landdrosts in crushing this traffic were 
always vain. The Free State laws were good in principle but 
inoperative and imperfect. For instance, it was criminal by law 
to sell to a native ; but, since it was not punishable for a native to 
buy or be in possession, the canteen-keeper had only to square the 
police to shut their eyes during the process of sale. Of evidence we 
produced abundance, but could never get convictions, primarily 
because the landdrosts were afraid of the burghers, who could vote 
them out of office, and incidentally because the evidence of black 
men alone was not deemed sufficient to convict a Boer. 

It is fairly certain that the Kaffir races are too prolific to be 
killed off by brandy-poisoning, as has happened to aboriginals in 
other parts of the world. It is quite certain that free use of brandy 
is degrading and degenerating. I venture to hope that the efforts 
of those in England and the Colonies whose aim it is to enlist the 
support of Government in prohibiting the sale of liquor in any form 
to natives will be successful. 

Now that the Orange Free State has been incorporated) the evils 
from which Basutoland has so long suffered are at least capable of 
remedy. Go-operation by the natives may be looked for, because 
the taste for drinking spirits is of too modem .growth to be 
seriously hereditary. It has been acquired rapidly, and when 
opportunity ceases to exist the craving may as rapidly disappear. 
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Conneotod in some degree with the liquor iraffie 10 the 9>Att^{of 
border relations between black and white, which, some thinkers h^Hi 
are likely to be strained in future more than in the past, in riew ot 
the feeling that the new order of things in South Africa is c^ 
culated to breed Kaffir insolence. A brief retrospect of jiasl 
relations may therefore be pertinent. : ( . > 

Heretofore the most prolific source of crime and iU-feeling wa^ 
theft of stock. These thefts were frequently committed by men 
who were in search of liquor or used that object as an excuse fos 
stealing expeditions. There seems some irresistible force impelling 
natives to steal cattle. Bisk of imprisonmetit, lashing, and fines do 
not greatly deter them. Men even of responsibility! with much to 
lose, occasionally abandon themselves to it. Wealth in oatUe and 
sheep is to them wealth indeed. They have not yet learned to 
confide in savings banks, believing, like many ignorant BoerSi that 
any concern which takes care of your money and pays you interest' 
for the trouble must be shaky. As yet, something less than one^ 
thousand only out of a population of over a quarter of a million have^ 
ventured to make deposits in savings banks, which are made available 
at every seat of magistracy. Qenerally speaking, border chiefs and 
Boer farmers endeavoured always to be on friendly relations tas 
mutual reasons. An informal league between them helped to 
depreciate the influence of Government, which in some ways waff 
distasteful to the independent ideas of both. Boers^ pi^en^ed i^ 
deal directly with chiefs, ignoring British rule ; and chiefs liked to 
enjoy the freedom of crossing the frontiers without passes, m 
contravention of Regulations. Any farmer who paid Wfi^ges. 
honestly and did not defraud the workman at the end of his tenaft 
had no difficulty in getting a requisite amount of labour and was 
more immune from stealing. But the men who tried to rob the 
Kaffir of his earnings had a very poor time afterwards. They used 
to come wailing to us after having failed to get redress from the 
chiefs, with whom they first coquetted, but received a cold shoulder 
from the magistrates unless they first produced the withheld 
wages. 

Closely allied to border relations stands the matter at Native 
Police, to which, interesting though it be, want of space forbids apy 
lengthy allusion. The police a^re recruited by Government from^ 
within the tribe, by selection as fia.r as practicable from each chief's 
ward, by which means every village and person becon^es k^own, 
and traceable in the magistrate's court. The foroe is: mosil 
economical, eaoh recruit receiving 2^; a month and j^rori^ng hi«j 
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own horse and food. The men are contisnted and happy, performing 
excellent service without display; It is no rare thing for a single 
policeman with a cane in his hand to arrest and lead a string of 
law-breakejrs quietly to the magistrate. Controlled by officers 
whom they respect and by whpm they are known, they will be led 
anywhere and do anything in reason with intelligence. Their 
patrolage along the border during the first year of this war aggre- 
gated 100,000 miles. As a recruiting ground for permanent 
native forces, it may be of value. Whether the men would agree 
to setve beyond sea there has never been occasion yet to inquire. 

So many engaging topics present themselves that my embarrass- 
ment has been to know which to pass over. Still, I hope to have 
travelled over moat of the profitable ground, and may be allowed 
to end this paper with some general conclusions. 

It would be idle to. pretend that a country built upon violence, 
ruled despotically by a savage chief for years, surrounded by 
enemies, frequently at war, and governed intermittently at the 
caprice of political parties, could setUe into a prolonged state of peace 
without struggles, and expenditure of thought and energy, on the 
part of those responsible for its affairs. 

Standing out of course pre-eminently is the Colonial Office in Eng- 
land, which, though at times it must have been perplexed when dangers 
of war and threatened cojnplications jostled each other along ths 
road to Downing Street, still stuck gamely to the child of its creation 
— the pnly one of its g^nus in South Africa. The new Basuto- 
land was a courageous experiment, requiring for success patience, 
sympathy, and consistency. After a long and continuous experienoe 
in the country^ helping to work out .its destiny, I may be allowed 
to attest from knowledge how well and truly patience, sympathy, 
and consistency were extended to us by the Colonial Office. Many 
times when sections of the public were screaming for what was 
called ** subjection of the Basutos,** those to whom we were respon- 
sible declined to be enchanted, hoping and believing there was 
some way of combating grave difficulties without recourse to 
methods of assault and battery. No doubt the risks of an expensive 
war were always in the balance. Yet it has always been apparent 
that the policy was governed by high principle and determination 
not to shrink from the experiment designedly undertaken. 

No clearer illustration is needed of the influence over savages to 

be gained by firm consistency than the present ivar has afforded. 

We may lay aside any hopeful ideas that untutored nations love iis 

.m the ordinary sen^e. I cannot cherish the -belief that any natives 
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like to be forced to change their wild habits and cnstoms, which are 
more attractive to them and offer lines of easier resistance. What 
we have to look for in them is respect— not the respect maintained 
by dramming and thrashing — ^bnt in a higher sense that which 
follows from fair and just treatment. 

When the present war broke out, the Basutos, who were regarded 
with some awe by other tribes, pledged their opinion and belief that 
the armies of the great Queen would soon overcome those who 
had recklessly declared war. It was then that they offered 
themselves, claiming the privilege as loyal servants to be allowed 
to light alongside the Queen's soldiers. I need not say more than 
that all such propositions met with unqualified disapproval and 
refusal. It was with reluctance that we consented to mobilise 
forces for home defence when Maseru was threatened and demon- 
strations elsewhere became necessary. It is so easy to set savage 
forces in motion and so hard to control them afterwards. 

At the siege of Wepener we had 7,000 Basutos almost alongside 
the Boers who were investing it for several days. They did want 
to cut in, no doubt, but remained under perfect discipline, admiring 
the pluck of our garrison and cheering when our shells found a good 
target. 

But there came dark days when the outlook was of the gloomiest ; 
the gloom was not confined to England. It entered deep into the 
souls of the natives, who feared that Dutch ascendency was coming 
and that a day of reckoning would follow for their loyalty. Very 
sound reasons existed for those fears. No exception could be taken 
to them. Words were of little avail ; it was a moment rather for 
silence and dogged confidence. If the tide had not soon turned it 
is doubtful what might have happened. Had fear gained the 
mastery and been followed by impulse, those passions might have 
been let loose which British officers had been set the task of 
curbing. Happily at Paardeberg the tide turned strongly, and with 
it partially vanished the odious risk of native intervention. The 
subject furnishes a story of great interest, into which I cannot now 
enter. But I am glad of this public opportunity to pay a tribute to 
those whose united efforts and influence held effective sway at 
a critical time. I refer to the magistrates in Basutoland. Gentle- 
men of birth and education, some home bom, some Colonial, 
they combined, as stated in my Annual Report, judicious energy 
with tact and discharged a great trust with deserving and signal 
success. 

And tins leads me, without being rash enough to prophesy, to 
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some aspects of the future/ the enduring success of which depends 
so much upon continuity of administration. 

Bapid improvements are not to be looked for ; they are rather 
to be deprecated. Comparisons are better sought after ten years 
than one, and then simple movements may be traced. Though the 
social condition of the Basutos, according to European ideas, leaves 
much to be desired, any attempt to introduce radical changes would 
probably defeat its object and be interpreted as a design to abolish 
their cherished customs and institutions, now more harmless than 
vicious. Lurking behind the veneer to which the wearing of smart 
clothes gives an appearance of civilisation, there is a lingering super- 
stition that will take generations to eradicate. The people have in 
fifty years emerged from savagery and are now on the threshold — 
not of civilisation, but of enlightenment. There they had best dwell 
for a time. 

Meanwhile, are they fulfilling any definite purposes of betterment 
to themselves and of benefit to the dominion ? They certainly are. 
First, as producers of a large food supply, and, secondly, as a source of 
personal contribution to the great labour market. The advantages 
are of course mutual. In published returns for the year before the 
war it may be seen that, out of an adult population of 50,000 men, 
37,000 voluntarily went away in search of labour at mines, farms, 
or domestic service. The figures are almost eloquent of enterprise 
and industry. 

The land question in Basutoland a few years ago began to as- 
sume the proportions of a problem. The soil was then nearly all 
taken up by permanent occupiers; the surplus population was 
getting squeezed out. Demand for labour offered a solution when 
the Transvaal Gold Fields were discovered and changed the 
order of South African life. Into the genesis of the desire by 
natives to work, the methods by which that desire may be stimulated, 
and the kindred question of the future labour supply, it is not ex- 
pedient in this paper to enter. Wide issues depend upon it, in 
which Basutoland becomes but a fragment. 

In taking leave of the Basutos, let me recall what has often been 
said of them — viz. that they are their own worst enemies. The 
ungovernable ambition of wild young chiefs, together with tribal 
disputes and jealousies, which have so many times plunged them 
into disorder, may do so again ; for their family animosities are 
keen, and the present Paramount Chief owes his position absolutely 
to the moral support of Government against the intrigues of his 
relations. He and his sons are inclined to forget from whom that 

T 
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Buppon and the power it conferred were derived. Though prone to 
drink spirits freely if obtainable and to make deceit a part of his 
daily life, he has ability to deal with work in a business-like way 
and unusual resolution in acting upon orders and advice essential 
to the safety and welfare of the tribe. 

His eldest son and heir is of poor intellect, with decidedly vicious 
tendencies. The history of intrigues and various crises arising 
from them in recent years would afford materials for an exciting 
story. The serious point is that repeated tumults in a protected 
territory cannot of course be tolerated because of their menace to 
the common peace. It is from that danger they have most to 
fear as a cause for withdrawing the privileges His Majesty's 
Government has hitherto felt at liberty to extend to them. 

I have now only to state that this Paper is but a rough record of 
impressions written rather hurriedly, and to beg that in the dis- 
cussion my critics will be indulgent to its, shortcomings. 

• » 

The Paper was illuBtrated by a number of lime'Ught views of the 
scenery and natives of the country, 

* 

Discussion. ', 

The Eight Rev. Bishop Webb, D.D. : I presume I have been asked!' 
to open the discussion to-night, not because I am prepared to dispute 
any of the points put forward by the lecturer in his able and 
interesting Paper, but owing to my having very recently visited 
Basutoland. In the month of March last I passed through almost 
the length and breadth of the country, which I have known more 
or less since 1871. In that wonderful land of a thousand hills, of 
many fertile valleys, and of plenteous streams, one could not fail to 
be struck by the atmosphere of peace and quiet that reigned as if 
in one favoured spot of a great continent, while all around was the 
perpetual alarm of war. Thousands of cattle were quietly grazing, 
and the fields were luxuriant with maize and corn. The country 
was in fact used as grazing ground for the cattle belonging to many 
of the farmers over the borders. No one knows what we owe to 
those who, under Providence, were guided to use their influence 
and authority over the natives in order to control and restrain 
them during this war. If the Basutos had swept down on the 
Free State, or had come into collision with one another, God only 
knows what might have happened. As when the veld is set on fire 
you know not how far the flames may extend up and down the 
hills, so I am quite sure that if the Basutos had risen in any way 
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against our Government, or had taken the law into their own hands, 
they would not have been the only native people in arms. It 
seemed to have been the purpose of the Boers— I am sorry to say, 
in a crafty way — to set one tribe against another, to embroil Joel 
with Jonathan, so that in the end the whole of the Basutos might 
be involved, and the magistracies destroyed. When I went out 
thirty years ago the whole land was administered by a few 
magistrates and native policemen. But the Basutos felt that 
behind these few men was the great might of England, and in 
those days they supposed she would stand firm, and not be afraid 
to use her strength if lawlessness or disloyalty prevailed in any 
part of the dominions of the Crown. By-and-by wealth increased ; 
guns were obtained by what the Basutos had earned at the diamond 
fields ; and afterwards came that fateful period of vacillation on the 
part of the British Government, no matter what political party was 
in power at the time. The Basutos, with others, got a sort of idea 
that they could not reckon upon England being really firm when 
her authority was assailed, if it involved trouble or expense. 
Lately, just before the war, some of the chiefs said that their men 
went up to work in the Transvaal, and yet in coming home, though 
British subjects, the British power could not protect them, and 
once more they were beginning to lose respect ; and I am persuaded 
that, although many of the better class in Basutoland were anxious 
to be loyal, yet about two-thirds were sitting on the fence, waiting 
to see which would be master in the great struggle, so as to come 
out more or less in favour with the winning side. The Basutos 
are extremely keen, very shrewd, and have almost a passion for 
politics of a sort. One of the principal chiefs, I was told, lay 
awake for two or three nights, after he had heard of the Queen's 
death, wondering whether the son would pursue the gracious policy 
which the ^reat Queen had favoured. Then, he said, it came to 
him that " surely the son would protect and guard the beautiful 
garden for which his mother had so much cared." By-and-by 
came the proclamation of His present Majesty the King, which 
declared that the white man would have freedom and liberty 
guaranteed to him without distinction of race, and the natives would 
have the protection they had received hitherto. Then the chief said, 
** What does this mean ? The King promises to us protection, and he 
guarantees liberty and freedom to the white man." Thus you see 
they are very much alive even to distinctions of expression that 
may be involved in diplomatic phraseology. They are keenly 
observant and wonderfully alive to all that is going on around 
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them. We have had a great and awful discipline—a great struggle 
for the right ordering of that future which, I am sure, will be one 
of blessing and of progress ; but you will remember that we have 
the need for all the wisdom, the sagacity, the self-restraint, and 
the unselfish policy which has marked the Resident Commissioner 
and others. The great native problem will be the question of the 
future. It is, humanly speaking, almost certain that the white 
races will in time be amalgamated and assimilated one with the 
other, but over against them will still stand the great multitude, 
increasing and multiplying, of the native people of various tribes 
and dialects. They are becoming — though they may be now the 
weaker race — a very great power, and I am thankful that, agreeing 
with all those who have had experience of the country and of the 
native character, the lecturer maintains the position that we owe 
to these native people civilisation and Christianity, and that it is 
our interest to raise them up, without applying any false standard, 
to a civilisation that means respect for authority and reverence for 
order, and even to the consciousness that labour is not beneath true 
manhood, but for his honour and dignity. We cannot adopt the 
theory, even if it were right to do so, that the barbarian is just as 
well or better as a savage. We cannot leave him as we found him. 
We have approached him with railroads, and Europeans have 
brought their armies fighting with one another close to his border, 
and the question is how to deal with him. There is need of 
firmness ; justice must be upheld ; much patience is required, and 
you must lift him up to laudable ambitions and a sphere for 
healthy activity. You have on the one hand the alternative of 
brute force, of animal nature subject to the gusts of unreasoning 
passion, and, on the other, a power which may make for righteous- 
ness, liberty, and true progress. 

Hon. John Tudhope : In the few remarks to which I shall con- 
fine myself, I will endeavour rather to supplement than to criticise 
what Sir Godfrey Lagden has told us in his admirable address. 
My recollections of Basutoland also go back to some 80 years ago. 
At that time the condition of the people was much more primitive 
than at present. I first became acquainted with them in the course 
of a journey through their country — a country which has long 
enjoyed the name of the Switzerland of South Africa. Poets have 
sung, and orators have spoken of South Africa, and Africa gene- 
rally, as having golden strands, sunny fountains, and desert lands» 
but they do not tell us of its snow-capped mountains, its limpid 
streams, its beautiful and remarkable scenery, of which we have had 
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such graphic descriptions and excellent pictures to-night. I am in- 
clined to think that the theory that the environment of a country 
has much to do with the character of its inhabitants here receives a 
remarkable illustration. You have an illustration of character 
arising from environment in the people of the Highlands of Scotland, 
the Swiss of Switzerland, the Hill tribes of the Himalayas, and again 
in the Basutos of Basutoland. They are a brave, hardy, warlike, 
industrious, and romantic people. It is a curious fact that education 
has prevailed and has been more readily accepted amongst the 
Basuto tribes than among any of the other tribes in South Africa, 
and the first introduction of education and of missionaries has a 
curious story attaching to it. The lecturer has told us of the chief 
Moshesh. Some 80 or 40 years ago he heard of the fame of Eobert 
Moffat, the great African missionary, and, learning that he had 
established a centre of industry amongst the Griquas, he sent a 
messenger with a contribution of 200 head of cattle, desiring a 
missionary of Moffat's stamp in exchange. Unfortunately for this 
laudable desire on the part of Moshesh, a marauding band of 
Damaras captured the cattle, and he had to do without his missionary 
for many a year. However, the incident came to the knowledge 
of Dr. Philip, then at the head of the London Missionary Society, who 
opened communications with the Paris Missionary Society, and 
asked whether they would take up this new field of labour. The 
proposal was hailed with enthusiasm, and a devoted band of 
missionaries, all of French nationality and education, was sent out 
and made Basutoland their home; and from them and their 
influence has proceeded very much of the prosperity of the Basuto- 
land of the present day. As we have heard, the Basutos are a very 
remarkable people. They are extremely ingenious. We value them 
on the gold fields because of their cleverness in the management of 
machinery. They are considered the best employees at the diamond 
fields, and in our various factories in Gape Colony we have always 
found them trustworthy, industrious, and clever. They are also 
very musical. It used to be a common practice, when I was living 
close to and employed several hundreds of them, and when I had 
friends to visit me, for a band of them to come round and sing 
hymns and part songs, and one evening they gave me the whole 
'' Hallelujah Chorus " as a serenade. They had been taught the tonic 
sol-fa system by the missionaries. A few words about their govern- 
ment. I am not an advocate of the system of Crown Colony 
Government. I have seen its failure in South Africa, and as an 
old politician I do not think the Crown Colony system will suit the 
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European people of South Africa either now or at any future time. 
Yet I am bound to say that Basutoland is one remarkable exception 
in favour of the system. It is the only case I know of in which it 
has been successful in South Africa. To what do I attribute this ? 
First of all, to the suppression of the liquor traffic ; and secondly^ 
perhaps chiefly, to putting over the Basutos men of the character of 
Sir Marshal Clarke and Sir Godfrey Lagden — men who are in 
sympathy with the natives, who are desirous of raising them from 
heathendom to Christianity, who recognise that there is a great 
future before them, who are spending and being spent in the sole 
desire of lifting them to a higher plane and preserving them as a 
nation. Sir Godfrey Lagden has told us that he was surrounded by 
a number of able magistrates of his own type — men, that is, faithful 
to the Crown and devoting themselves to the well-being of the 
people. The absolute prohibition of any liquor makes the task of 
government very much easier. In the statistics given by the 
lecturer you will have noticed that crimes arising out of liquor were 
comparatively few. If you compare them with the statistics of any 
district in the Cape Colony of similar size and population you will 
find there that this class of crime is greatly exceeded. There is no 
doubt that where you prevent the introduction of liquor you are 
taking the first, if not the greatest, step towards the elevation of the 
natives. I am delighted to learn that Sir Godfrey Lagden, after 
sixteen years' service in Basutoland, has received the important 
appointment of Native Commissioner for the Transvaal. I had no 
previous knowledge of his political career beyond what he has told 
us to-night and what I have gathered from Blue Books and other 
official sources, but I am glad to know that we are to have a man 
over the tribes on the borders of the Transvaal, and possibly too 
over Swaziland, who has had this Basuto experience, and learned at 
the feet of that able master. Sir Marshal Clarke. I think we are 
highly favoured to-night in listening to one who has already made 
his mark on the politics of South Africa, and who, if I mistake not, 
is destined to make a greater and more important impression in the 
future. 

The Hon. Alexander Wilmot, M.L.C. (Cape Colony) : I am glad 
of the opportunity of offering a few remarks upon the important 
subject mentioned by Mr. Tudhope — the prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicants to aboriginal natives. The question is in abeyance just 
now, in consequence of the war ; but the war will pass away, and we 
shall establish a Dominion, probably like that of Canada, and then 
we shall have to face this question. The natives are increasing and 
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Eliultiplyin^, the V^iteB are few in comparison, and this native 
question is of the ij^ost vital consequence. South Africa may be 
likened to a; great draught-board: the whites are on one side, the blacks 
on the other — that is, to say, all questions affecting the blacks are 
together. What affects the Basuto affects the Transvaal natives ; 
in fact, you must look upon the native question as one affecting 
the coloured people throughout these territories. What has our 
experienced lecturer told ^s ? He has told us that in 1884 the 
country was being desolated through strong drink, and the people 
ruined by means of this wretched brandy coming up from the Colony. 
Measures were taken which completely altered all that, whereupon 
the country became prosperous and successful. What has been 
successfully accomplished in Basutoland could be done in the 
Transvaal Colony and in the Orange Biver Colony, and I think the 
time is close at hand when in the Cape Colony there should be an 
absolute prohibition of the sale of all intoxicants to aboriginal 
natives. Why has not this law been passed ? The Afrikander Bond 
has prevented it, and that is one of the greatest curses connected 
with that Association. I affirm without fear of contradiction that 
a great deal of the ruin and destruction of the natives has been 
produced by this pernicious brandy, which has spread broadcast 
through these territories without let or hindrance. The time is not 
far distant when it may be necessary to suspend the present 
Constitution in Cape Colony. If that time comes, as it may, I trust 
prohibition may be one of the first laws passed. If this form of 
government be not taken away — if the Afrikander Bond people and 
others there be but wise in time, and do not make it necessary to 
take it away — then I do trust that the Parliament at the Cape, as 
well as the authorities over the other Colonies, will do justice to 
themselves and the natives by enacting and carrying out efficiently 
a law prohibiting the sale of intoxicants, that awful curse to the 
natives. I think we. owe to Sir God&ey Lagden a debt of gratitude, 
not merely for his lecture, but for having so gallantly and nobly 
held the fort in Basutoland under the most difficult circumstances. 
Sir T. FowBLL Buxton, Bart., G.C.M.G. : I am very glad to 
have the opportunity, even at this late hour, of expressing my thank- 
fulness to Sir Godfrey Lagden, not only for his very interesting 
Paper, but for the valuable and patriotic work he has done in 
Basutoland. I venture to think an analogy might be drawn 
between his work and the work of his magistrates in Basutoland 
and that of the Lawrences in the Punjab half a century ago. Hi9 
Paper is full of suggestion and thoughtful matter. In fact, I have 
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seldom heard a Paper which has more borne upon the perplexities 
that are likely to beset the course of government in South Africa. 
He has referred to those who hold views with over-confidence, but 
perhaps there is no view held more widely, and with more confi- 
dence, than that the only way to rule the natives of South Africa is 
to break up their tribal systems and to govern them directly by 
those who employ them — the Boers on the one hand, and the mine 
managers on the other — and deal with them simply as receivers of 
wages and labourers. I venture to think that Sir Godfrey Lagden 
has shown us there may be other alternatives, and that you may 
maintain the power of the chief and the tribal system, and maintain 
good government, under such influences as he has been able to 
bring to bear. We have here a remarkable object-lesson in refer- 
ence to the sale of ardent spirits to the natives, and I am glad to 
be able to congratulate him on his great work in that respect. 
Another point upon which the lecture bears is that of the working 
capacity of natives in South Africa. We are constantly told that 
the black man will never work unless compelled by violence. If 
you hold a different opinion to that you are told, '' That is all 
Exeter Hall.'' I do not know that Exeter Hall matters much, but 
we appeal to the information which the lecturer has given us. It 
is most remarkable what good workers these Basutos are. They 
work their farms, and he has told us of the thousands who have 
gone to work elsewhere voluntarily in the hope of bringing back 
with them earned wages. It is very much to the credit of the 
" compounds ** or other places where they obtain work that they 
have been willing workers, though we know that very often on the 
way back they have been robbed of their wages. The information 
which the lecturer has given us goes to show that under satisfactory 
conditions the black man can be induced to work. He may not 
care to grub up a little garden with a small hoe, but he is willing 
to walk behind the plough, and direct his energies to the culti- 
vation of his field. In conclusion, I beg again to thank Sir Godfrey 
Lagden for this Paper and for the great work he has done. 

Mr. A. H. LoBiNG : It was my fate to be in South Africa 
towards the end of last year. We went across from Bloemfontein 
to Maseru, intending to return by the same route. A distinguished 
General, not a British one, arranged otherwise, and thus we had 
the great pleasure of seeing the Basutos, of enjoying the excellent 
hospitality of our lecturer, and, further, of undergoing the somewhat 
unique experience of riding for 200 miles through Basutoland in 
order to reach Gape Colony without going through a hostile country 
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It is difiScult for me to describe the feelings with whichone crosses 
the Caledon River from Orange Colony into Basutoland — the 
striking change which came over the scene so soon as you left be- 
hind you the war-afflicted and devastated country through which 
we had been travelling, stepping at once into a country which was 
prosperous and in which the natives are almost independent, at 
any rate, self-reliant and thoroughly happy and cheerful. The 
difference between the native whom you see in Basutoland and the 
average somewhat degraded and demoralised native who is to be 
found all about South Africa is most striking, and is a remarkable 
testimony to the administrators of Basutoland. This difference is 
not due to the fact that the Basuto stays in his own country and is 
uncontaminated with the pioneer white, for the Basuto does go out 
into other countries, works for the white man, and comes back 
again. It does seem that this great difference between one native 
and the other is due mainly to three causes, which have been set 
forth in the lecture — namely, first, that the native is allowed to 
retain his land, that he lives on his land in his natural condition ; 
secondly, that drink is kept away from him, and the concessionnaire 
or prospector is not allowed to have his way there ; thirdly, that 
Basuto tribal customs and laws and habits, which are of course 
their second nature, are not, as in so many instances, ruthlessly 
stamped out and the chiefs' authority destroyed, and an attempt 
made to substitute British ideas immediately. On the contrary, 
the best of the Basuto native traditions and customs have been 
observed and wisely built upon, while other customs which are less 
satisfiftctory have been discouraged and are gradually dying out. 
But there is of course another point, which is that there have been 
capable men with the great patience necessary to carry out the 
work of development. Such men we have had in Sir Godfrey 
Lagden and his predecessor. It is not altogether unknown that we 
should have good men and true to carry on the work of Empire in 
these distant parts, but it is not always the case that their work 
shines out so clearly and brightly as in these instances. With 
regard to the scenery of Basutoland, it is very difficult to do justice 
to it in words, and I am not sure that even the pictures we saw on the 
screen did justice to the country. There is a wonderful charm about 
those bare-looking mountains, some of them with very queer shapes, 
those clear skies, those green patches in the valleys, and the waterfalls. 
I remember well the exhilarating nature of the climate, which is so 
intensely satisfying to the South African traveller, and the ride of 
200 miles through Basutoland will live in our recollection to our 
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dying day as sheer delight. The roads are bad, of courise, and the 
accommodation not grand, bat we were received hospitably every- 
where^ and enjoyed ourselves most thoroughly. The Basuto poriy 
is a gentleman who will carry yon till he drops without making 
any mistake or fault, and nothing too much can be said in his 
praise. 

The Mabteb of Elibank, M.P. : I shall not detain you more than 
a few moments. I come here to-night as a Fellow of this Society 
attending my first meeting, in order to pay my small tribute of 
praise to my friend Sir Godfrey Lagden, for, as I have stated on 
more than one platform in this country, and particularly in the con- 
stituency which I have the honour to represent — Midlothian — I do not 
think a great number of our fellow-countrymen are aware what 
this country owes to Sir Godfrey Lagden. I have had peculiar 
opportunities of knowing what services he has rendered to the 
Empire, and I am also convinced from the information which I have 
received from General Officers in the field, and also from friends of 
mine who are perfectly aware of what has been going on behind the 
scenes in South Africa, that we have to thank the energy, foresight, 
and prudence of Sir Godfrey Lagden that the British Empire even 
holds the position it does in South Africa at the present moment. 
The intelligence work in the Natal Army was served by the lecturer 
through his Basutos, and we are aware of the foresight by which 
a telegraph was constructed through Basutoland by means of which 
. Lord Boberts was enabled to have full intelligence of the action of 
the Boers in the Orange Free State when he made the dash up North 
which was crowned with such conspicuous success. I am not 
going to enter into any discussion, as if so I might find myself 
in disagreement with a previous speaker who advocated the suspen- 
sion of the Constitution. 

The Hon. Alexakdeb Wilmot : I wish to say that I did not 
advocate the suspension of the Constitution. All I said was it 
was possible such a suspension might take place. 

The Master of Elibank, M.P. : I may say, as one who has 
fought two elections to the House of Commons, opposing this 
war, that I only came here to add my testimony to the great 
work which Sir Godfrey Lagden has carried out on behalf of this 
Empire, and I am perfectly convinced that a great number of men 
holding the views which I hold in connection with the problems in 
South Africa feel an added security for the future in the know- 
ledge that Sir Godfrey Lagden has been appointed Native Com* 
missioner in the Transvaal, with a post in Sir Alfred Milner's 
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exeoutive in Pretoria. I thank you for the kind indulgence 
which has permitted me to make these few remarks at so late an 
hour. 

. The Chaibman (Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G.) : It is now my 
duty to terminate this very agreeable and interesting meeting by 
proposing a hearty vote of thanks to our distinguished lecturer. In 
the few remarks with which I opened the proceedings I expressed 
my own appreciation of the splendid service which Sir Godfrey 
Lagden has rendered to the country in his capacity of Commis- 
sioner in Basutoland, an appreciation which, I notice, has been fully 
endorsed by the meeting ; and I am sure that everyone will now 
join with me in thanking him, and in telling him that he has 
earned, if possible, an even greater and more favourable opinion on 
our part by the very admirable lecture we have had the opportunity 
of hearing. The last speaker, The Master of Elibank, while not 
altogether agreeing with some of us with regard to the policy of 
the war, yet joins with us most heartily in praising all that this 
great administrator has done for the British nation. One could not 
help being struck by the fact that in the course of his admirable 
lecture, which abounds in phrases and thoughts of a profound 
character. Sir Godfrey Lagden says nothing about himself. He 
does indeed pay a handsome tribute to those who worked with 
him. But our distinguished lecturer abstains from saying any- 
thing about himself, though we know what he has done and how 
much we are indebted to him. In my capacity, therefore, of Chair- 
man,! have to tender to him on your behalf our warmest and most 
sincere thanks. 

Sir Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.G. : I am very deeply grateful 
for the kind words which have been addressed to you by the Chair- 
man, and equally grateful to you for the kind way in which you 
have treated my lecture and received this vote of thanks. I did not 
imagine it was possible for me to draw from the audience or from 
the speakers such appreciation, or even to attract them to what 
appeared so dry a subject. I am, however, overwhelmed with the kind 
words expressed by several speakers, and am much indebted to them 
for the kindness they have shown in speaking of my past work and 
the work now before me. As to the past, I will say nothing : as to 
the future, I shall enter upon my new task very much strengthened by 
the confidence I have derived to-night from the presence and kind 
words of audience and speakers. I will only ask you now to allow me 
to propose a vote of thanks to our Chairman. Sir Frederick Young 
is so versed in all Colonial matters and is so well known to most of 
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you in this room that it would be presumptuous on my part to say 
anything more about him. He is an admirable Chairman, just 
such a one as a lecturer likes to have presiding on an occasion 
of this kind, and I am sure we shall all offer him our sincere 
thanks. 
The meeting then terminated. 
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EIGHTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eighth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M^tropole, on Tuesday, June 11, 1901, 
when Mr. Henry de R. Walker read a Paper on *' Impressions of 
the British West Indies." 

Sir Nevile Lubbock, E.C.M.G., a member of the Council of the 
Institute, presided. 

The minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 2i Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 5 Resident, 19 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Arthur Bowden, Frank B, Ogle, John Pugh, M,B.C,S,, Alexander Currie 
Smith, William Vincent, 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Henry Segrove Berkeley {Fiji), Fraser E, Churchill {New South Wales), 
James T. Cox {Cape Colony), Alexander Fettes {Cape Colony), Barnard Finch 
{Natal), George Fitzgerald {Trinidad), Alfred G, Gerrard {La^os), Andrew 
Gloag {Cape Colony), Stanford Harris, M.D, {Teneriffe), Adrian Hofmeyr 
{Cape Colony), Henry C. Hull {Transvaal), Barnett Levy {Orange River 
Colony), Donald H, R. Mackay {Natal), R, H. Croft Montagus {Cape Colony)^ 
Lionel Nathan {Orange River Colony), George M. Macarthur Onslow {New 
South Wales), Hon. J. Rose-Innes, K.C., M.L.A, {Cape Colony), James Russell 
{New Zealand), Hon. Alexander Wilmot, M.L.C. {Cape Colony). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in tbe United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman : I have pleasure in introducing Mr. Walker, who 
has kindly consented to read a Paper on his impressions of the 
West Indies. I may mention that Mr. Walker has been visiting 
several of our Colonies rather with a view of qualifying himself to 
speak on Colonial subjects when he goes into Parliament, which he 
hopes to do shortly. He has no interest whatsoever in the West 
Indies, and therefore you may consider that what you hear from 
him to-night will be entirely unprejudiced and impartial. 

Mr. H. DE R. Waleeb then read his Paper on 
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IMPRESSIONS OP THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

In the title of the Paper I have sought to indicate the modesty of 
my pretensions. I spent several months last winter in the West 
Indies, and desire to give you a summary of a few personal impres- 
sions. In accordance with popular usage, I have taken the term to 
include British Guiana ; but I exclude British Honduras and the 
Bahamas, neither of which Colonies I was able to visit. 

Every Englishman who visits the West Indies is bound to have 
started with some preconceived notions in regard to the Continental 
sugar bounties and other matters affecting our fellow-citizens in 
that part of the world. Personally, I have never been able to see 
that the imposition of a duty countervailing a bounty upon ex- 
portation is any infringement of the principles of Free Trade. But 
the question, in its general aspects, has been discussed so fully 
that I shall confine myself to-night to the considerations which 
struck me most forcibly when I was in the West Indies. 

The condition of the sugar industry is, I am thankful to say— at 
least in Trinidad and British Guiana— not quite so bad as it was 
when the last Royal Commission visited the West Indies. Two 
factors, which were already in operation, but had not had their full 
effect, have tended to mitigate the force of the crisis. They are the 
great reduction in the output of Cuban sugar due to the troubles 
which culminated in the Spanish- American War ; and the imposi- 
tion by the United States of countervailing duties upon bounty-fed 
sugars. We have no guarantee of the permanence of the American 
countervailing duties, and a motion for their repeal has already 
been introduced into Congress. But, even granting that they are 
maintained, how long will they be of any use to the British West 
Indies in view of the ad valorem duty of 70 per cent., which will 
become prohibitive as soon as the Americans can meet the entire 
national demand, which the latest returns give as about 2,200,000 

tons a year ? 

Taking cane sugar alone, we find that Louisiana and Hawaii 
produce about 600,000 tons ; Puerto Rico 85,000, which will pay no 
duty after March of next year. Further, the Philippines, whose 
production has been as much as 130,000 tons, being now under the 
sovereignty of the United States, will presumably be subjected to 
similar fiscal treatment. Cuba, of course, will be the pivot of the 
situation for the next few years. It is understood that the 
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Americans will insist upon at least some form of suzerainty over 
the island, and they may seek to render it palatable by the grant of 
commercial privileges. However that may be, and the matter will 
be fought out between conflicting interests in the United States, we 
must look to the probability that the excess of Cuban sugar over 
local requirements, which amounted to a million tons in 1894, will 
enter the United States upon more favourable terms than the sugar 
exported from the British West Indies. If, then, we add these 
various items together, include the 78,000 tons of beet sugar pro- 
duced in the United States, and consider the impetus likely to be 
given to the cane industry, especially in the Philippines, by the 
application of American brains and American enterprise, we may 
dread the approaching disappearance of the margin for foreign sugar. 
I do not think we can look with much confidence to the reciprocity 
treaties which are always pending before the Senate, 6ut seem 
always to fall short of ratification. 

If my prognostications are too pessimistic, I still think that it is 
deplorable for any Englishman to see British Colonies saved from 
ruin by the agency of a foreign country. In any case, geographical 
propinquity and lower freight may lead the West Indies to trade 
more and more with the United States. I do not want to see this 
tendency accentuated by our culpable apathy. For culpable apathy 
it is thai; we should allow some of our oldest Colonies to sink lower 
and lower because we hesitate to impose countervailing duties, the 
one effective and economically sound remedy. I do not want to 
over-elaborate this point; but I have come back from my visit 
with very strong feelings, and it seems to me marvellous that the 
Colonists continue to be loyal to the British connection, as they do, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, when we have bartered their 
rights as British citizens for a problematical monetary advantage 
to ourselves. I hold that, as the centre of a world-wide Empire, 
we should not shirk our responsibility, even towards the least 
articulate of our Colonies. Nor should we forget that it is the fear 
of American retaliation which has caused Trinidad to repel the 
advances of Canada towards a closer commercial union. Under 
the circumstances I think that Trinidad is absolutely right. It is 
true that if similar concessions were not offered to, and accepted 
by, the other West Indian Colonies, Trinidad would be in an excep- 
tionally favourable position, as its exports of sugar amount to little 
more than a third of the total consumption of Canada. Bub such 
a policy on the part of Canada would be anti-Imperial, and would 
tend to excite much bitterness of feeling. It is, therefore, the 
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soundest common-sense that all the British West Indies should 
stand together, and that they should hesitate to risk the loss of an 
enormous market when the market which would be substituted is 
demonstrably incapable of taking the whole of their output. 

So much for the Imperial side of the question, which, in my 
opinion, would lose none of its importance even if we could look 
forward in the near future to a large increase in the productivity 
of the cane. The Times, indeed, which has always shown a sincere 
and sympathetic interest in the West Indies, hopes that a successful 
flank movement against the bounties may obviate the necessity of 
a frontal attack. But I fear that this anticipation, which is 
admittedly based upon returns issued by officials of the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture, takes insufficient note of certain points 
which I will put before you soon after I have quoted the guarded 
statement made by the Imperial Commissioner, Dr. Morris, in his 
last annual address : 

I believe there is a reasonable hope of our being able to increase the 
sugar contents of the cane and eventually of placing within reach of the 
planter canes that will not only yield 40 to 50 per cent, naore sugar than 
at present, but will also, if placed under suitable conditions, withstand to 
a considerable extent the attacks of disease. 

I wish to touch upon a somewhat delicate matter. There is not 
the cordiality of relationship between the Department and the 
planters which might be expected in view of its principal aim and 
object. To this extent its utility is impaired ; but, while I sym- 
pathise with Dr. Morris and his subordinates, I cannot altogether 
blame the planters if I am right in seeing herein the cloven hoof of 
the bounties. They argue, I take it, that an increase in the pro- 
ductivity of the cane might be counterbalanced by higher bounties, 
and that it could have no effect in improving the credit of the 
industry, the lack of which is its greatest misfortune, while it might 
be held to weaken the claim to countervailing duties. In any case, 
the protected cane-sugar growers of Louisiana are equally able to 
profit by the work of the Department, and they do not hesitate to 
do so. 

The planters are also liable to the danger, in view of the greater 
publicity attaching to an Imperial Department, that superficial 
critics will argue that, if so much has been done in the last two or 
three years, the most favourable expectations are justifiable. But 
it is the principal recommendation of Cane B 147, which has been 
so successful in Barbados, that it has been planted for more than 
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seven years. The investigations, indeed, go back to 1879, when 
Professor J. B. Harrison accepted the appointment of Professor of 
Chemistry and Agricultural Science. In Antigua the relative value 
of various varieties of cane had been sufficiently tested some years 
before the inauguration of the Imperial Department to enable 
useful advice to be given to the planters as to the substitution of 
other canes when the Bourbon had been destroyed by disease. 
Incidentally these facts tend to prove that the planters were not so 
unprogressive as they are represented to have been, but they must 
not be taken as implying any doubt in my mind as to the value of 
the Imperial Department. On the contrary, a Department of 
Agriculture is a prominent feature of the most advanced agricultural 
communities, and is indispensable to the welfare of the West Indies, 
if, as a Demerara planter, who had carried out extensive experi- 
ments upon his own estate, contended to me, '* We are hardly beyond 
the threshold of the subject.'' He substantiated this assertion by 
showing me the results obtained from twenty varieties planted in 
quarter-acre plots which had been carefully manured and subjected 
to the same conditions in regard to age and tillage. The famous 
seedling, B 147, which has given in Barbados results 40 per cent, to 
50 per cent, better than White Transparent, with Bourbon out of 
the running altogether, was in this particular case 29 per cent, less 
productive than Bourbon and 28 per cent, than Caledonian Queen, 
which is reckoned as synonymous with White Transparent ; while 
D 145, a Demerara seedling, was 80 per cent, more productive than 
Bourbon. And not only are different results obtained from the 
same cane in different Colonies, as could bo proved from official 
figures for Trinidad and Antigua, but in each Colony innumerable 
variations in soil, humidity, and exposure to wind must all be taken 
into account. Lastly, prolonged experience can alone determine the 
relative immunity from disease of various canes, a point to which 
Dr. Morris justly attaches the greatest importance, and the extent 
to which each variety will continue to give good results over a period 
of years. 

We may, therefore, conclude that the problems yet awaiting 
solution in the sugar industry alone will demand many years of 
patient investigation, and shall rejoice that, largely owing to the 
generous assistance of the Imperial Parliament, the work will be 
continued in all the Colonies on an efficient scale and by the most 
competent agricultural experts. 

The happy idea that these gentlemen should meet together annually 
was not, I believe, a part of the original scheme ; but it is of great 
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utility as a medium for the delivery of important Papers and for the 
interchange of opinions. The conferenoe in January of this year, 
at which I was present, was attended, moreover, not only by the 
officials of the department, but by leading members of most of the 
Agricultural Societies, men intimate with the practical side of 
agriculture, and by representatives of the various educational 
agencies in the West Indies. The proceedings were most ably con- 
ducted under the chairmanship of Dr. Morris, who impressed me pro- 
foundly by his boundless enthusiasm, energy, and ability. 

But the establishment of the Imperial Department of Agricul- 
ture has not been the only object upon which Imperial funds have 
been expended. Mr. Chamberlain has stated in the House of 
Commons that, including the sums upon this year's estimates, the 
financial assistance to the West Indies will have amounted to about 
^820,000 in five years in carrying out the various recommendations 
of the Boyal Commission. A considerable portion of this amount 
has been devoted to grants in aid of revenue and to the repayment 
of loans, especially in the Leeward Islands. But, while it is un- 
reasonable to expect the House of Commons to continue indefinitely 
to support an impecunious Colony, it is most demoralising to the 
inhabitants of the Colony to be in a state of chronic insolvency. 
The imposition of countervailing duties would not be open to any 
such objection, and would be the quickest as well as the wisest 
method of obviating the necessity for further doles. 

Nor do the evils end here. In a vain attempt to make both ends 
meet institutions of public utility in the Leeward Islands have been 
abandoned or seriously crippled. Taking these islands generally, 
the educational grants have been reduced by 25 per cent., the 
subsidy paid to the West India and Panama Telegraph Company 
for the supply of daily bulletins has been reduced ; and a steamer 
no longer plies between the islands of the group, because their 
Government was unable to afford the subsidy demanded by the 
Boyal Mail Company. In Antigua the industrial school for girls 
and a creche for the children of women working in the fields have 
been abandoned; the number of inmates of the boys* industrial 
school has been cut down ; and the expenditure upon the defence 
force is less than half of what it was a few years ago. In St. Kitts 
the hospital at Sandy Point has been closed fgr want of funds, 
though the hospital at Basseterre has no more than one hundred 
beds. For a similar reason the Technical School and the Grammar 
School have also been closed ; but the latter will shortly be re- 
opened in combination with an Agricultural School supported by 
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the Imperial Department of Agriculture. From personal knowledge 
I can say nothing of St. Eitts, but I was very much shocked by a 
great deal of what I saw in Antigua. It must be understood that 
the state of things which I shall describe is not due to any present 
laxity on the part of the Colonial Government, but to sheer want of 
money. Though the poorhouse, in accordance with the require-; 
ments of the island, should be able to shelter some 250 persons per- 
manently incapacitated by old age or physical disability, it actually 
has accommodation for 70 and has 100 inmates. The doctor in 
charge told me that he was constantly obliged to discharge those 
who were quite unable to support themselves and had no friends 
who could help them because more urgent cases had been brought 
in. The building is in a deplorable state of dilapidation, both as to 
the roof and the floors. The hospital, on the other hand, which is 
under the charge of an English matron, though not very well 
arranged, would be fairly adequate if some of the wards were not 
occupied by overflows from the adjoining poorhouse. In one of the 
wards in which was a patient suffering from typhoid fever, I saw 
more than a dozen homeless children, most of them quite healthy, 
for whom no room could be found elsewhere. There is undoubtedly 
a very great amount of real privation. While I noticed signs of 
sporadic destitution in several islands, in Antigua alone many of 
the inhabitants were manifestly suffering from physical weakness 
induced by insufficiency of nourishment. There was a prevailing 
listlessness and melancholy, which is entirely foreign to the 
temperament of the Negro, and was obviously due to scarcity of 
employment and starvation wages. 

I will defer until later a few general remarks as to the condition 
and prospects of the Negroes, but I think I have said enough to show 
that they are intimately bound up with the future of the sugar 
industry. If further evidence be necessary, I adduce the authori- 
tative conclusion of the Royal Commissioners that no other industry 
could completely replace sugar in such islands as Barbados, Antigua, 
and St. Eitts as a profitable cultivation and so as to give employ- 
ment for the labouring population ; and that in most of the other 
Colonies sugar may in time be replaced by other industries, but only 
after the lapse of a considerable period and at the cost of much dis- 
placement of labour and consequent suffering. I lay particular 
stress upon this point because it is often contended that those who 
fieekihe rehabilitation of sugar do so mainly in order that money may 
be put into the pockets of the owners of estates, many of whom are 
absentees. But the latter are usually represented on the spot by 
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white men, even the least desirable of whom must have some 
inflnenoe in diffusing a higher standard of civilisation among the 
Negroes. 

Now, if the industry were extinguished, what inducement to 
remain in the country would there be either for the managers or 
the resident owners, who, even if their land could be put to other 
uses, would not have the requisite capital to enable them to effect 
the change ? I do not think this aspect of the question is suffi- 
ciently considered, and I wish I could give fuller information as to 
the fluctuation in numbers of the white population in the West 
Indies. I will take the four principal Colonies — Jamaica, British 
Guiana, Trinidad, and Barbados — pointing out that it is much more 
likely that a coloured person should return himself as white than 
the reverse. For Jamaica, the figures are fairly satisfactory. The 
number of whites rose from 18,104 in 1871 to 14,432 in 1881 and 
14,692 in 1891 ; but the centesimal proportion to the total population 
for the same periods fell from 2*59 to 2-48 and 2-29. Thus the higher 
element can barely be said to hold its own and amounts to little 
more than :^ of the whole. It is even smaller in British Guiana if 
we exclude the twelve thousand Portuguese, most of whom have 
been drawn from the Azores and Madeira. Upon this basis, the 
Europeans in 1891, the only year for which we have statistical 
information, numbered 4,558, or 1-637 of the total population. In 
the case of Trinidad I find that in 1831 the whites numbered 4,098, 
or nearly nine per cent., but that in the last four enumerations the 
record has been placed upon the birthplace and not upon the com- 
plexion of the individual. The number of persons bom in the 
United Kingdom, to put the matter briefly, was 954 in 1871 as 
against 943 in 1891, but, whereas in the former year they were -87 
per cent, of the whole, they were only -47 per cent, in the latter, or 
less than one in every two hundred. In British Guiana and 
Trinidad, of course the East Indian immigrants have largely 
affected the relative proportions of the races. Barbados has long 
been regarded as the one tropical island in which white colonisation 
has been successful over a period of years ; but even here, to give a 
summary of the figures which I have collected, the fall from 1871 
to 1891 is from 16,560 to 15,613, and in centesimal proportion from 
10-2 to 8'6. The white troops, who are gradually being transferred 
to St. Lucia, are included in the enumeration. 

I hold very strongly that any diminution in the number of whites 
such as I should anticipate from the failure of sugar would, grant- 
'-g what a small element they at present are outside of Barbados, be 
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most detrimental to the future prosperity of the West Indies, and 
more particularly to that of the Negroes themselves, who, as is 
admitted by their best friends, urgently require continued contact 
with a higher race. This point is very strongly pressed by Mr. W. P. 
Livingstone, of Jamaica, who has noted the appearance among the 
whites of a more disciplined and responsible spirit, and adds that its 
successful persistence in some few cases indicates that the gravitation 
of environment may be resisted by the magnetism of will power and 
soul power. He is referring to the demoralising influence of the 
tropical climate even upon the strongest characters, an influence which 
must have been infinitely more deleterious in the days of slavery. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Benjamin Eidd, in '' The Control 
of the Tropics," is equally insistent upon the value of the white 
element. But this would not be the only injurious consequence ; the 
financial situation would soon be aggravated. As the purchasing 
power of the community would be smaller, imports would fall off, 
and the revenue, which is mainly derived from Customs duties, 
would, except in Grenada and Dominica, which produce but little 
sugar, be entirely unequal to the demands made upon it. I am 
quite aware of the chronic complaints against the excessive cost of 
administration, and I must admit that the reductions already 
effected prove that there was ground for dissatisfaction. But, 
subject to this reservation, the administrative system is such as to 
have elicited the admiration of all travellers, and, last but not least, 
of a member of the U.S. Geological Survey, Mr. Robert J. Hill. As 
an exemplification of the impressions which he gathered in the 
British Colonies, I am tempted to quote to you his comparison of 
Jamaica with adjoining countries, he having visited Cuba and Puerto 
Bico before the Spanish- American War : 

The universal aspect of order and the respect for law that everywhere 
prevail in Jamaica are no less conspicuous than the natural beauties of 
the island, and are noted by any one who has travelled in the more unruly 
places of the tropics. The dread of unconscious violation of some trivial 
law which haunts one in Cuba, the feeling of being watched as in Porto 
Bico, the suspicion of some other person's hand in your pocket as in 
Mexico, the fear of brushing against prevailing contagion at every step 
as in Martinique, Santo Domingo, and Haiti, are sensations which do not 
worry the traveller here. The stranger is welcomed with a sincere 
hospitality and courteous greeting ; the island is clean, and the laws are 
for the protection of the visitor as well as of the resident — not the robbery 
of the individual or the enrichment of the official. 

But even if the administrative staff, which may be capable of 
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farther reductions, cotdd be supported at its requisite level, whence 
would provision be made for the payment of the police, for educa- 
tion, or for medical relief ? 

In any case, the labourers and not the owners would be the 
greatest sufferers ; and the former would be shut out from the best 
opening available to them for improving their circumstances. The 
preparation of cocoa for the market entails no skilled labour ; that 
of coffee very little ; while in every sugar fsictory there are several 
places filled by Negroes which demand intelligence and a sense of 
responsibility. 

Hard times, it is to be feared, are in store for them, as lands 
were planted with canes when the price of sugar was very high, 
which will never again be able to grow them at a profit to the 
cultivator. Any contrary anticipation is precluded when we con- 
sider that not only is the production of beet sugar on the upward 
grade, but canes are being increasingly grown in India, Java, some 
of the South American Bepublics, and other countries. There must 
be a displacement of labour in the West Indies and a smaller 
demand for it, as no other crop requires anything like as much work 
per acre of cultivated land as sugar. 

The subject of sugar is so engrossing in the West Indies that I 
have detained you upon it too long ; and I now pass to the con- 
sideration of other products. 

The most salient feature is the enormous increase in the cultiva- 
tion of cocoa ^ and bananas. Grenada has so largely replaced sugar 
by cocoa that it no longer grows enough of the former for its own 
requirements. Domim'ca, from its physical configuration, should 
never have placed its confidence in sugar. It was not introduced 
until the beginning of last century, and has never thriven as weU 
as the coffee for which it was substituted. At present cocoa, limes, 
and coffee are in the ascendant. Trinidad divides its allegiance 
between sugar and cocoa ; but whereas the output of sugar products 
other than rum has fallen during the last fifteen years, that of cocoa 
has nearly doubled, and two-thirds of the amount goes to Europe. 
This is an additional proof, if any were needed, that, imder fair 
competition, the British West Indies are able to hold their own. 
Equal success might be anticipated with fruit if the facilities 
enjoyed by Jamaica for the transport of perishable produce could 
be extended to some of the other islands. The Boyal Commission 
recommended, as a start in that direction, that Dominica and St. 
Vincent should be placed by a subsidised service in direct com- 

1 More properly cacao ; but I have preferred the popular designation. 
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munication with New York. But the Secretary of State has pre- 
ferred to persuade the Imperial Parliament to pay €18,500 annually 
for a connection between the Lesser Antilles, British Guiana, and 
Canada. The experiment has not been altogether a success ; one 
of the ships was wrecked on the coast of Grenada under circum- 
stances which were the reverse of creditable. 

The only other subsidised service, with the exception of the Eoyal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, which has been in existence for nearly 
sixty years, is the direct line between Jamaica and Bristol, which has 
been inaugurated so recently that its value cannot adequately be de- 
termined. Its object is to encourage the growth of fruit in Jamaica, 
and especially of bananas and oranges. The extent to which the 
cultivation of bananas has already been carried is an exemplification 
of ^he results following firom the judicious application of brains and 
capital. Two extracts will show the transformation undergone by 
a district in the north of the island. 

In 1861, after a personal visit, Trollope wrote that 

Port Antonio was once a goodly town, and the country round it, the 
parish of Portland, is as fertile as any in the island. But now there is 
hardly a sugar estate in the whole parish. It is given up to the growth 
of yams and plantains. It has become a provisional ground for Negroes, 
and the pahny days of the town are of course gone. 

Twenty-six years later Dr. Morris could write the following 
glowing report ; 

At first the fruit was purchased in small quantities from Negro peasants 
in the neighbom*hood of Port Antonio. There was practically no capital 
invested in the cultivation. The settlers were induced to grow bananas 
in small patches of an acre or two and to deliver the fruit at the port of 
shipment. In the aggregate these small patches produced bananas 
sufficient to fill all the first ships engaged in the trade. The fruit trade in 
Jamaica is now the means of circulating nearly £500,000 annually 
amongst all classes of the community, and this large sum is immediately 
available in establishing other and more permanent industries. Bananas 
come into bearing at the latest in about fifteen or eighteen months from the 
time of planting, and, as the return is usually from £10 to £20 per acre, the 
planter is able, with a comparatively small capital, to establish his land 
in cocoa, coffee, nutmegs, limes, oranges, and cocoa-nuts, which, when the 
bananas are exhausted, will remain a permanent source of revenue. 
It is on this account that the fruit trade has always been regarded as 
capable of building up, little by little, an improved condition for the people, 
not only of Jamaica, but of other West India Islands suitable for the 
industry. Latterly, many sugar estates have been converted into banana 
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walks, and all sections of the community have taken part in the enter- 
prise. 

This vast improvement is entirely due to the Boston (now United) 
Fruit Company, which, during the season, which lasts from March 
to August, despatches as many as six or eight steamers weekly to 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York. And the progress has been 
well maintained, eight million bunches having been exported in 1899 
as against four and a quarter in 1895. When it is considered that 
each bunch contains more than 100 bananas, some idea may be 
formed of the magnitude of the trade. 

For the present the Bristol to Jamaica line will operate on a 
much smaller scale than the United Fruit Company; but it is 
understood that Messrs. Elder, Dempster, & Co. are prepared to 
extend their undertaking as soon as success is assured. We should 
welcome this scheme, not only because it fosters trade between the 
Mother Country and a British Colony, but because it affords to that 
Colony access to a secure market. It is an open secret that Jamaica 
desired a Reciprocal Treaty with the United States, not so much for 
the sake of the sugar industry as in order to obviate ihe danger 
of a duty upon its bananas. Citrous fruits are heavily taxed 
in the interests of the growers of California and Florida, and it is 
feared that a similar fate may befall bananas if Cuba and the 
Philippines are admitted, similarly with Puerto Eico and Hawaii, 
into the American commercial union. It is almost superfluous to 
point out that the present policy of the United States is to impose 
heavy duties upon all articles which are, or might be, produced 
within its borders. And in Cuba and Puerto Bico, however it may 
be in the Philippines, are many districts thoroughly suited to the 
cultivation of bananas. The new line is, therefore, a most wise 
form of insurance ; nor can Jamaicans grumble at the annual charge 
of £20,000 when the Imperial Parliament pays an equal amount. 

But, as the so-called minor industries lend themselves more 
readily than sugar, unless we are bold enough to foresee a great 
future for cane-farming, to cultivation by small holders, it is funda- 
mentally important to educate and encourage the producer. This 
task is one of the most beneficent to which the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture devotes its energies. It entered upon its duties 
at a time when the necessity for scientific organisation was already 
recognised. The botanic establishments in Jamaica, British Guiana, 
and Trinidad had recently been supplemented by smaller stations in 
Barbados and the Leeward and Windward Islands. In accordance 
with a recommendation of the Boyal Commission, the latter have 
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been placed under the control of the Department and are main- 
tained from Imperial funds. Thus, in the poorer Colonies, the 
Curator and others are paid by the Department, and the danger is 
obviated that, owing to a demand for retrenchment, there might be 
interference with scientific investigations of which the immediate 
benefit is not in every case manifest. 

As the annual expenditure amounts to £17,500, we in England 
have a direct interest in assuring ourselves that the money voted by 
our Parliament is laid out to the best advantage. Omitting the 
sugar-cane experiments, to which sufficient reference has already 
been made, an important work has been the course of lectures on 
agriculture given last year to teachers in charge of elementary 
schools in all parts of the West Indies. They have naturally been 
of a tentative character, and in the larger islands some time must 
elapse before all the teachers can be given an opportunity to avail 
themselves of them. But the results are reported to be distinctly 
promising on the whole, especially in Trinidad. I was present 
when the Governor distributed the prizes to the teachers who had 
obtained the highest marks in the examination, and was struck by 
the look of intelligence upon their faces. They were, of course, 
either Negroes, East Indians, or coloured men. 

Other directions in which the funds have been expended were 
summarised by Dr. Morris in his last annual address : 

Seven scholarships in Agriculture, tenable at Harrison College, Barbados, 
have now been awarded by the Imperial Department of Agriculture. Two 
scholarships of the annual value of £15 each have just been awarded in 
the Windward and Leeward Islands. 

The first Agricultural School in the West Indies, affording secondary 
education to selected boys who may afterwards become managers of 
estates or cultivate their own lands, was opened at St. Vincent in 
September. A similar Agricultural School was opened at Dominica in 
December last. It is hoped that two more Agricultural Schools will be 
opened this year. It will be observed that the scheme of agricultural 
education outlined above is directed to reach every section of the 
community. 

During the year three new Experiment Stations have been established 
at Montserrat, and one at Tortola for the Yirgin Islands. At the present 
time there are nine Botanic Stations maintained from Imperial Fimds 
under the charge of the Imperial Department of Agriculture. In addition, 
there are twenty Sub- Stations, or Experiment Plots, started at Grenada, 
St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and Dominica, to encourage the improved cultiva- 
tion of cacao, coffee, limes, and other crops. There are twelve Gentral- 
Manurial and Local Stations associated with the Sugar-Cane Experiments 
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at Barbados ; seven similar stations at Antigua, and three at St. Eitts and 
Nevis. Experimental cultivation, with food and other crops, will also be 
carried on in connection with all the Agricultural Schools. 

As means of encomraging the better cultivation and preparation of 
produce, these shows have already proved of value. At St. Lucia, 
Dominica, and the Virgin Islands, excellent shows have been held on 
exactly the lines best calculated to bring into notice the resources of the 
islands and to create an intelligent interest in prosecuting new industries 
and improving those already existing. About £860 have been distributed 
in prizes by the Imperial Department of Agriculture and 100 ** Diplomas " 
have been awarded in cases of special merit. 

It will, I think, be admitted that the experiment stations and 
agricultural shows are truly educational agencies and aptly supple- 
ment the direct agricultural instruction given to the younger 
generation. Upon the latter point there has been much discussion 
of recent years, and, while there is a general agreement that you 
must not attempt to teach practical farming to children in 
elementary schools, there is no settled opinion as to what is 
actually feasible. The educational code in Jamaica, which was 
promulgated in 1898, was subjected to revision in 1895, 1899, and 
1900, and is to be amended and expanded in the present year. The 
latest changes include a large increase of marks for agricultural 
science and for organisation and discipline, with greater attention 
to manual training and practical work in gardening and agriculture. 
One of the inspectors recently reported that the greatest difficulty 
encountered by the few teachers who had the capacity to impart 
agricultural instruction was the unwillingness of the parents to 
allow their children to do any manual agricultural work at the 
school. He thought that more immediate good would be done by 
increasing the number of travelling lecturers and the frequency of 
their visits. The peasants were quick to observe the difference 
between good and bad cultivation, and he had already perceived a 
gradual improvement in the methods of settlers living in the 
vicinity of the larger estates. The imitative faculty, he suggested, 
would be quickened if youths of the peasant class who had received 
a thorough agricultural training could be settled upon small 
holdings among their own people. 

Various organisations are thus in being which will increase^ 
directly and indirectly, the amount of agricultural instruction 
afforded both to children and adults. But the progress of the 
former will be conditioned by the fact that the teachers are men 
receiving small salaries vho are drawn from an entirely different 
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class from that whioh supplies the schoolmasters in British 
elementary schools. And the amount of illiteracy among the adults 
will act as a considerable obstacle. Further, in St. Lucia, Dominica, 
Grenada, and to some extent in Trinidad, there will be a difficulty 
as to the language, since the workers speak a French patois among 
themselves, and will imperfectly understand lectures given in 
English. But, even for a purely English island like Jamaica, when 
the last census was taken in 1891, the persons above five years of 
age who were able either to read and write or to read alone amounted 
to no more than 52*5 per cent, of the total population above that 
age. This was, however, a step in advance, as in the years 1861, 
1871, and 1881, the similar centesimal proportion was 81*8, 85, and 
45'7 respectively. • 

I am tempted to make some reference to the position and prospects 
of the blacks. At least one interesting book has recently been 
written upon the subject ; the Jamaican press contains able articles, 
and official documents illustrate progress or retrogression in 
particular aspects. I have principally devoted my attention to 
Jamaica, Barbados, British Guiana, and Trinidad. In the two 
latter Colonies, of course, the blacks have competitors in a large 
number of immigrant and native East Indians. 

The book to which I refer is "Black Jamaica," by Mr. W. P. Living- 
stone, who writes from a ten years' knowledge of the Colony. He 
contends that the Negro's capability of progress can be studied better 
in the British West Indies than in the United States, owing to the 
greater length of time which has elapsed since his emancipation. I 
am not aware what proportion of the Negroes were free at the time 
of emancipation in the latter country ; but in Trinidad, as I learn 
from an old record, the black and coloured population in 1881 
included 16,884 free persons as against 20,882 slaves. Mr. Living- 
stone's conclusions are frankly optimistic, and do not in every case 
secure acquiescence, but I cordially agree with him that the 
prevalence of predial larceny and the preponderance of illegitimate 
births are inheritances from the days of slavery. I also think that 
in justice to the Negro the white critic must be very careful not to 
judge him by an unfairly high standard. 

As hopeful signs, I should mention, in addition to the progressive 
decrease in the amount of illiteracy, the extent to which Negroes and 
coloured men are able to fill satisfactorily responsible positions in 
the Civil Service and in business. I should also adduce their orderli- 
ness and respect for the law, which I am glad to attribute to their 
confidence in the constituted authority. In recent years there have, 
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as far as I know, been no serious disturbances of the peace outsidd 
of Dominica, St. Eitts, and Montserrat. The trouble in Dominica 
was connected with the payment of direct taxation, in St. Eitts 
with an attempted reduction of wages at a time of acute depression ; 
in Montserrat with interference with illicit stills. In all three cases 
order was speedily restored. 

There has also been a considerable increase in the amount of land 
held by Negroes in various islands. In some cases it has been due 
to their occupation of abandoned sugar estates, in others to the 
disposal of Grown lands. In St. Vincent several estates which 
were not beneficially occupied by their owners have been bought 
by the Government, the money having been provided by an Imperial 
grant-in-aid, and have been subdivided for settlement by small 
holders. The applications for the land have been very numerous, 
but it remains to be seen whether those who have taken it up will 
establish permanent forms of cultivation. The Negro is inclined 
to grow a crop or two of ground provisions without effort, and 
then to throw up the land. A similar scheme is being elaborated 
for Carriacou, a dependency of Grenada, where, in the words of 
the Boyal Commission, 

the land is in the hands of a few persons who have themselves abandoned 
cultivation, and who, by virtue of the monopoly they possess, are in a 
position to dictate their own terms to the cultivators. 

In Barbados and St. Eitts peasant proprietorship is practically non- 
existent. I am not sure that this would be altogether an evil if the 
sugar industry were prosperous and employment were, consequently, 
abundant. In view of the low mental development of the Negro, I 
am inclined to think that it is better for him to be a wage-earner 
than to work for himself. At any rate, I am certain that to throw 
open Crown lands indiscriminately is the worst kindness to the 
Negro himself. In order that the race may maintain even its 
present level, it must be constantly under the close influence of the 
church and the school. On the other hand, scarcity of employment 
upon sugar estates falls of course more hardly upon Negroes who 
have no other resource, and the educated minority should not be 
excluded from the possibility of landed proprietorship. East 
Indians who have completed their term of indenture are in a similar 
position. In Trinidad some of them who had been allowed to 
take up a parcel of Crown lands soon fell into a state of utter 
destitution, while in British Guiana the settlements of East Indians 
under capable supervision, are doing fairly well. I have laid stress 
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upon these points because I hold that the Boyal Commission, in 
advocating the extension of peasant proprietorship, took insufficient 
note of the limitations of the Negro. 

" The Negro is an efficient labourer, especially when he receives 
good wages. He is disinclined to continuous labour extending over 
a long period of time, and he is often unwilling to work if the wages 
offered are low, though there may be no prospect of his getting 
higher wages from any other employer." This is the view of the 
Boyal Commission upon a subject on which the traveller hears 
the most diverse expressions of opinion. It is an undisputed fact 
that the Negro will not work if he can help it upon a sugar 
estate, which is associated in his mind with the traditions of 
slavery. He is also deterred by the scale of wages, which is 
upon the downward grade. Like most other people, he requires 
adequate inducement if he is to earn more than the little which 
will suffice to keep him and his family. Such inducement he 
has found in the pay offered upon the Panama Canal works, in 
Venezuela and French Guiana, and upon the railway now under 
construction in Ecuador^ for which labourers are being engaged at 
the rate of 2s. 6d. a day. At home he would have to be content 
with Is. Qd, or less, even in the more prosperous islands. Possibly, 
also, employers, forgetful that the Negro can be led but cannot be 
driven, do not always treat him in the right way. Bui;, as my 
small experience convinced me, he is a most annoying servant. If 
he does not understand an order, he will proceed to do something 
or other rather than ask that it may be repeated. 

Turning from the material to the moral side, I find it hard to 
share Mr. Livingstone's optimism when I read that the percentage 
of illegitimate births in the Begistrar's returns for Jamaica has 
steadily increased each year since 1891. I can understand that there 
should not be much improvement, but it is discouraging to find 
actual retrogression. In 1899, 68*7 per cent, of the births were 
illegitimate, and the percentage of mortality among the illegitimate 
infants under the age of one year was half as large again as among 
the legitimate. In the census for 1891, the Begistrar of Trinidad, 
approaching the question from another side, found that, of the 
total adult population, exclusive of East Indians and their descend- 
ants, not more than 36 per cent, were scheduled as married or 
widowed. " The confirmation of the prevalence of concubinage," 
he adds, *^ is thus based, not on any assumption, however warrant- 
able, but on the written testimony of the people themselves." 
Turn where we will, to the Leeward Islands, to the Windward 
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Islands, or to Barbados, the same figures are presented to us, 
differing only in the degree of their badness. I oan find no due to 
the variations either in the density of the population or the owner- 
ship of land. Jamaica, for instance, is worse than Barbados, while 
Nevis, with its peasant proprietors and relatively smaller population, 
is in a more healthy condition than Antigua. 

What, then, are the excuses made by apologists like Mr. Living- 
stone? He points to the fact that permanent alliances are 
contracted outside of matrimony. If faithfulness to one another, 
and not the ceremony of marriage, could be the test, a very 
different result would be shown. Nor does illegitimacy imply the 
degradation of the woman ; on the contrary, it is she, in many 
cases, who objects to an indissoluble union. Poverty, again, is 
put forward as a deterrent from matrimony. The Negro, being 
essentially an imitative creature, sees the display made by white 
people at their marriages and comes to regard a certain amount of 
show as a necessary concomitant of the ceremony. But this 
argument has the distinct flaw that, whereas in Jamaica the 
figures for each year of last decade were worse than those of the 
one before, the middle years were undoubtedly times of greater 
prosperity than those which preceded them. My own researches 
lead me to add other explanations. The Negroes, themselves but 
two generations from slavery and impatient of all trammels, are 
neither willing nor able to control their children. Further, the 
houses are of the most miserable description, as will be seen from 
the report upon the census of Jamaica in 1891. 

The generic term House is here applied to dwellings which, in many 
instances, are of such rude formation that it is almost doubtfal whether 
the dignity of the title is properly extended to them. A few rudely cut 
posts stuck in the ground, wattled walls, roughly plastered with mud, 
and slight sticks or poles for rafters, form the framework of the structure, 
while the roof is of grass thatch and the floors of bare earth ; such are 
the habitations of some 50,000 families in Jamaica at this day, in this 
respect scarcely a step from the home surroundings of the barbaric age. 
Signs of a better condition, however, are to be seen, for in travelling 
round the island, to make preparatory arrangements for the census, one 
could not fail to be struck by the -number of new houses and especially 
by the improved character of the structures erected for dwellings, and as 
shops or stores. This was observable at the interior parts, but mainly on 
the coast lines of route, where various fruit trade depdts have of late been 
established. The dem'and for bananas, the utilisation of much hitherto 
unproductive land, the consequent introduction of capital, the example 
in methodical enterprise and in the construction of neat buildings, set by 
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those principally occupied in running the fruit trade, are the main 
factors in creating this better domiciliation. 

As Jamaica has decided, from motives of economy, to omit the 
customary decennial census, we shall have no data as to any general 
improvement. But, as far as I could judge, when driving round 
the Fort Antonio district, which is one of the best in the island, 
there are still very many of these wretched shanties. Of course a 
bad dwelling in Jamaica is less intolerable than one in England. 
Most of the day, except in the rainy season, is spent in the open 
air, and the cooking stpve at the door suggests dl-fresco meals ; but 
the evils of overcrowding at night are probably greater, given the 
passionate nature of the Negro and his lack of self-control. Every 
friend of the Negro with whom I talked emphasised his principal 
want as being that of character, and aimed at raising his standard 
of life in order that he might have an inducement to continuous 
application. He shows, it is true, an increasing desire to appear in 
good clothes upon Sundays and holidays, but it is dijQScult to see 
what further aspirations are likely to afford the necessary incentive. 
We must trust to the civilising influences of the church and the 
school. 

Their most potent efforts should be directed towards destroying 
the deplorable inclination of the Negro to predial larceny, the theft 
of growing crops. This crime is engaging the attention of the 
community more than at any previous time, but it would be im- 
possible to say whether it is correspondingly more prevalent. 
Statistics as to the number of convictions are clearly valueless. We 
cannot gauge the ability or the willingness of the police to apprehend, 
nor can we know the extent to which the sufferers prefer to take the 
law into their own hands, to prosecute or to submit to being robbed. 
Some of the planters are good-humouredly tolerant. It may happen, 
they say, as with the grape-fruit, that at one time a product has no 
exportable value, and the Negroes are allowed to take as much as 
they please ; later on, for the same thing, they are clapped into 
prison. When I was at Mandeville, in the highlands of Jamaica, 
a planter told me that, though he had hundreds of orange trees, it did 
not pay him to gather the oranges, as the American duty, combined 
with the charges of transportation, left no margin of profit. The 
.Negro sees the fruit rotting upon the ground ; can we blame him very 
much if he helps himself ? He regards the products of the earth 
much as the English labourer regards a hare or a partridge. But, 
unfortunately, the predial thief does not confine himself to what is 
of no value to its owner : he is the bane of the small proprietor, who 
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often throws up his holding in sheer despair because he is despoiled 
of the greater portion of his crops. Nor can large owners be 
expected to look upon systematic robbery with equanimity. 
Remedial legislation has consequently been attempted in various 
Colonies. Imprisonment, by itself, is admittedly of no avail ; the 
Negro rather likes it than otherwise, as he is better fed than at home 
and enforced inactivity is no punishment. Compulsory road-making 
without remuneration would be better, but some people do not like 
to see prisoners employed upon public works. There is a still 
stronger objection to flogging, which is intensely dreaded by the 
Negroes, but I am informed that predial larceny was practically 
stamped out by it in Trinidad. The Legislative Council passed an 
ordinance giving magistrates no option but to order confirmed 
offenders to be flogged. The Secretary of State, however, insisted 
upon the insertion of a clause that the sentence was to be subject 
to confirmation by the Governor. The then representative of the 
Crown gave his consent in every case, with the result indicated, but 
his successor as persistently withheld it. On the other hand, I was 
told that in Grenada the fear of a flogging caused Negroes, instead 
of stealing themselves, to make thieves of their women and chil- 
dren. 

Another remedy, recently adopted in St. Lucia, consists not only 
in licensing buyers of agricultural produce and prescribing a fuU 
record of all transactions, but also in limiting the persons with 
whom they may deal to such as, being cultivators, have been 
authorised by the Government to dispose of their produce. If these 
provisions can be enforced, they may do some good, but they will 
not interfere with the landholder who sells his neighbour's produce 
with his own or the man who steals for bis own gratification. The 
whole matter is so serious that I should be glad if His Majesty's 
Government would send to the West Indies a Commissioner who 
should investigate the attempts made to alleviate the evil and 
suggest the best method for coping with it. The difficulty should 
not be insoluble, as the Negro is not an instinctive thief : while he 
pilfers small articles he rarely touches money or jewellery. 

I fear that the picture of the Negro, as I see him, is not a very 
favourable one, and that we must conclude that, while a few picked 
men have done wonderfully well, the amelioration of the condition 
of the masses will demand many more years of patient eflfort on the 
part of their rulers. 

There are many other matters which engage the attention of the 
economic student in the West Indies. He looks into the results of 
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£ast Indian immigration ; he compares the Colonies directly governed 
by the Crown with those possessing representative institutions ; he 
considers the feasibility of some system of federation or even 
unification. I have not been able to touch upon any of these 
subjects this evening. Even upon those which are discussed I 
have found it difficult to compress my remarks within the necessary 
limits, and I have been obliged to cut out what I had written as to 
the need of central factories for the manufacture of sugar in 
Barbados, Antigua, and St. Eitts. That I should also have refrained 
from any attempt to describe the magnificent scenery will be ap- 
preciated by those who are &miliar with the writings of Kingsley 

and of Froude. 

Discussion. 

Mr. P. Cabmody (Government Analyst, Trinidad) : I must con- 
gratulate Mr. Walker upon having produced a very comprehensive 
Paper, considering the shortness of his visit to the West Indies. It 
would be very much to the benefit of the West Indies if persons 
who write and speak on subjects concerning them were first of all 
to visit the islands personally as Mr. Walker has done. As a 
general rule we read opinions which are entirely at variance with 
the facts as we know them, and it would be a very important part 
of our national education if someone would organise personally- 
conducted tours through. our Colonies in order that some of our 
young men,, who. intend afterwards to engage in business or other 
pursuits, . might learn something about the actual economic con- 
ditions of the places with which they may be afterwards brought in 
contact. It will not be necessary for me to go into the Paper at 
any great length, because the conclusions I have arrived at after 
ten or eleven years' residence in the West Indies correspond very 
much with those of Mr. Walker. As regards countervailing duties, 
I long ago arrived at the conclusion that I could see no reason why 
they should not be imposed in order to assist the sugar industry in 
the West Indies. It is commonly believed by people in this country 
that there are no such things in our fiscal policy as countervailing 
duties, but as a matter of fact there are a number of British manu- 
fa<cturing industries which are protected (although the word '^ pro- 
tection " is not one I like to use) by means of countervailing duties, 
as for example beer, spirits, tobacco, soap, playing cards, &c. It 
would have been a very bad thing for the spirit industry of this 
country if it were not protected by the countervailing duties which 
are imposed on foreign spirit. Many years ago, before a counter- 
vailing duty was imposed, the importation of potato spirit from the 
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Continent increased to each an enonnotus extent thai the eonsmnp* 
tion of Irish and Scotch whiskies yery much decreased, the silent 
spirit taking their place. I have neyer heard anyone bold enongh to 
say that Scotland and Ireland onght todiscontinne themanufMtnre 
of spirit simply becanse a cheaper article conld be produced on the 
Ck)ntinent and, because of its cheapness, largely sold in England. And 
yet that is what the people of this country say to the people of the 
West Indies. They say, " Because you cannot produce sugar as 
cheap as the assisted Continental manufacturers, you should giye 
up sugar altogether." As regards reciprocity, I was struck by the 
fact that the United States Goyemment were apparently trying to 
exclude beet sugar from their markets by means of counteryailing 
duties, and to introduce cane sugar to a corresponding extent. The 
result of a calculation I haye made is that under their proposed 
arrangements the United States would receiye a little more than 
half the total production of cane sugar in the world. They must 
haye had some object in making arrangements of this kind, and I 
leaye you to say what that object is. In connection with the 
extinction of cane cultiyation in the Colonies, and the fears Mr. 
Walker has expressed, I tiiink that the discontinuance of cane 
production would be nothing short of an agricultural calamity. We 
all know that the cane grows naturally in the tropics, and that only 
in the tropics is the yield so yery prolific. The cane is the most 
natural source of sugar that the world possesses. In preparing 
sugar from beet, objectionable impurities haye to be most carefully 
eliminated by elaborate processes of manufeusture. Beet sugar can 
only be consumed after eyery trace of these natural impurities has 
been remoyed. It is not so with cane sugar. On the contrary, its 
impurities are agreeable and not objectionable in flayour, and they 
might really be, and often are, left in the cane with adyantage. I 
would remind you that to refine cane sugar to too great an extent 
is a commercial mistake, because excessiye refining tends to destroy 
its characteristic flayour. Moreoyer, cane sugar must, from the 
nature of its source, be a far more healthy substance than beet 
sugar can possibly be. If time permits I should like to add a 
remark with reference to the recent deyelopment of cane fiirming in 
Trinidad. We haye seen there that the cane farmer can make a 
profit from the cane, and the manufacturer has also a fair margin 
of profit from the canes he purchases. There are certain objections 
to the system of cane farming as at present carried out, but they 
are objections that I think may be remoyed, and which I think wiU 
be remoyed. I am one of those who hope that cane farming will 
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continue to be a very important feature in connection with the pro- 
duction of cane sugar, and I believe it will assist us very much in 
our competition with beet sugar. As regards the difficulty in dealing 
with reciprocity arrangements, Mr. Walker has suggested confedera- 
tion amongst the Colonies, so as to resist the predominant power of 
the States; but even with confederation, what are they as compared 
with that great nation ? And unless the Mother Country comes to 
the assistance of the Colonies, I fear that the contest will remain a 
very unequal one, and that the Colonies must suffer. 

Hon. Ralph C. Williams, C.M.G. (Colonial Secretary, Barbados): 
It is very satisfactory to us who live in the Colonies that we should, 
from time to time, receive visitors who take the intelligent interest 
which Mr. Walker has taken in everything he saw, and who, when 
they return, will tell those at home what they have seen, speaking 
moderately and carefully, and suggesting alterations, possibly, but 
not generally condemning or desiring to alter all they have seen 
in the Colonies, and not leading those who live there to suppose 
that Colonists don't do anything right, and always do everything 
wrong. I have been particularly gratified to hear a Paper so 
carefully and well thought out. The West Indies are generally 
supposed to be the Cinderella of the British Colonies, but they are 
not so. As you all know, many of them are extremely prosperous 
Colonies. I hear from time to time from my friends at Trinidad, 
where the revenues of the Colony seem to be bursting to repletion, 
though we in Barbados find it difficult to make ends meet. It 
cannot but be that Jamaica and British Guiana must eventually 
prosper with all their varying resources. We in Barbados have 
always managed to pay twenty shillings in the £, and I trust we 
shall continue to do so. Of course, in some of the Colonies, like' 
Trinidad and Jamaica, they are not solely dependent on sugar, 
while we have to look to sugar as our one hope of salvation. It is ' 
said, "Do away with the bounties by imposing countervailing 
duties." That is very nice, and I entirely agree, but I do not 
agree with the suggestion that I have heard put forward, and to 
which some slight allusion has been made, that it is not worth 
while doing anything because bounties will then be raised, and the 
planter will get no benefit from any improvement. It is not the 
least good, I am perfectly certain, to try to force the hand of the 
Imperial Government by neglecting our own interests in the hope 
that the Imperial Government will come forward and do something 
first for us. Our best course is to do the best we can for ourselves. 
J sincerely hope that in Barbados in a short time we shall have' 

x2 
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advanced matters more than they are at present. At all events, it 
becomes each Colony to do the best it can for itself, and then, and 
only then, to trust to the Imperial Government to come and help 
it still further. In the Leeward Islands, I know, they have had to 
contend with very great difficulties. The Imperial Government 
has done much in the appointment of a Department of Agriculture. 
I suppose there is no official more thoroughly in touch with that 
matter than I am, inasmuch as Dr. Morris makes his headquarters 
in Barbados. I know how much good has been done. I am aware 
that in many Colonies research had been undertaken before the 
Imperial Department came upon the scene ; but the scope of the 
research has been greatly widened since Dr. Morris came, and I 
find a wider interest in everything connected with the cultivation 
of sugar, especially seedling plants and the like, than existed in a 
large portion of the West Indies before the arrival of the Imperial 
Department. I do trust that planters, in dealing with the depart- 
ment, will recognise these facts, and if they don't agree with every- 
thing that is .being done, they will try to agree with what they 
think is rigl;]Lt, and not merely cavil at what they choose to think 
is wrong. One of the difficulties with which we have to contend 
undoubtedly is the possible elimination of the white population ; 
and that is a point on which I lay stress, because the younger 
generation of the whites do find great difficulty in getting employ- 
ment. Incidentally allusion has been made to the number of 
officials and the cost of administration. It is easy for critics to 
find fault and say : '^ You are no bigger than Macclesfield or some 
other town which governs itself with a surveyor and a town clerk.'* 
They forget the machinery of government from top to bottom — 
everything that is here done at Westminster, at the Law Courts, 
and other public offices — has to be done in our Colonies by local 
officials. I do think sometimes there have been too many 
Government officials. That is not the fault of the Colonial Office, 
but in my opinion the fault of the people who live in the Colonies, 
and is due to the fact that it is so difficult to find employment for 
the whites. There are numbers of offices nearly all wretchedly 
paid, and you cannot expect to get good work from men whom 
you underpay. Yet, when you seek to do away with offices, 
or to amalgamate them, so as to have fewer but better paid officials, 
the practical, though not the verbal answer is, *' Don't do away 
with these officials, because I want a place for my son, or my 
friend's son." It is not that economy is wanted in the way of 
cutting down already too small salaries, but officials of the Colonies 
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should be as far as possible amalgamated, and their salaries not 
lowered bat raised. With regard to the feeling as to the coloured 
race, no one who knows me will say that I lack in sympathy for 
them, but I cannot say I entirely agree with what has been said of 
the great and crushing poverty of the coloured race. • I know their 
means of living are small, and that from time to time great 
pressure takes place, but the idea that starvation and poverty are 
rife among the coloured population is a mistake. Anything one 
can do to improve their position one would wish to do. Education 
in Barbados has been improved from time to time. Agricultural 
education is being given, and every possible step taken to, as far as 
possible, ameliorate the position of the coloured population. I 
cannot, however, shut my eyes to the fact that if the sugar industry 
were to collapse, the case of the West Indies would be very serious. 
It would be a very grave matter for the Government to consider 
what was to be done with the vast number of coloured people who 
would be there without occupation and the means of living, for, 
unless capital came into the country, I fear that the islands would, 
to a certain extent, relapse into a condition of barbarism. The 
West Indies are not as bad as they are painted. I believe in their 
future, and I believe if the planters and everybody concerned will 
try and do the best for themselves, and not perpetually be asking 
that somebody should do something for them, they will hold up 
their heads as a very important part of the Colonial Empire. 

Mr. H. E. W. Grant : I am sure that everyone in this room 
connected with the West Indies must be pleased with Mr. Walker's 
Paper. To me personally it comes in the nature of an agreeable 
surprise, and I will venture to state the reason why. When I 
heard that Mr. Walker had made a tour through the West Indies 
and had accepted the invitation of this Institute to give us the 
benefit of his impressions I received the announcement with no 
little alarm, for I pictured to myself one more unfortunate added 
to the list, already long, of those travellers — many of them brilliant 
writers, it must be admitted — who consider that the knowledge 
gained during their swallow-flight through a country, supplemented 
by information gleaned from Blue Books and unexciting literature 
of that description, sufficient qualification to entitle them to tell 
us, who have our homes in the Colonies, and who, in some cases 
perhaps, have had a life-long familiarity with their requirements 
and capabilities, what we ought to do and what we ought not to do, 
and not infrequently in a manner which, to put it mildly, we do not 
like. I am very happy indeed to be able to acquit Mt. Walker of 
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having committed a cardinal error of that kind. His Paper is 
an eminently sympathetic expression of views on questions which 
are ever exercising the minds of people interested in or connected 
with the West Indies. The great sugar question naturally occupies 
the foremost place in the Paper. It is but poetic justice that it 
should. The no uncertain voice with which Mr. Walker advocates 
the imposition of countervailing duties evidently found a responsive 
echo in this room, and especially from one who knows a good deal 
about the subject, my friend Mr. Carmody. But the fact remains 
that we must &ce things as they are, and although I am one of 
those who believe that the natural destiny of the West Indies is to 
grow sugar, yet at the same time, so long as the smooth working 
out of that destiny is disturbed by the evil machinations of our 
Continental competitors, it is obvious that we must stiffen our backs 
and do the best we can either by improving the productivity of the 
cane or by embarking on other enterprises. It is quite refreshing 
in this connection to hear Mr. Walker's testimony as to the value of 
the work being done by the Imperial Department of Agriculture. 
With regard to the question of the prime necessity of promoting 
the development of minor industries, or, as we in Trinidad preferred 
to call them, subsidiary products, the question is not a new one, 
although it is only of comparatively recent date that it has 
crystaUised into the form of an Imperial policy where the sugar- 
growing Colonies are concerned. Some fifteen or sixteen years ago 
my old chief. Sir William Bobinson, when Governor of Trinidad, 
did his best to popularise the idea of its being well to have a 
number of strings to the agricultural bow, and, as is well known, 
he did so with considerable success. His efforts on behalf of fruit 
culture, I may mention in passing, were recognised by a grateful 
people, who conferred upon him the proud title of " William of 
Orange." The cultivation of subsidiary products in some of the 
West Indies in those dark days when the sugar industry was even 
in greater straits than it is at present was a comparatively easy 
matter where fresh capital was introduced into a Colony. The 
trouble was with those who already had their all tightly wrapped 
up in sugar. With them it was a case of being between the devU 
and the deep sea. It had been a long time since sugar was king, 
and any profits which may have been accumulated were exhausted. 
Thus the planter was faced with this difficulty — the difficulty of 
finding capital to put into a concern which had to simmer for 
several years before he could get a spoonful of soup. [Capital was 
not always forthcoming, and many therefore had to go to the wall.] 
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It must, however, I fear, be marked up against the planters that 
they did not take the best advantage of prosperous times by 
adopting improved methods in cultivation and manufacture. There 
are some people, of course, who never can see any good in progress, 
especially when, perhaps, the initial outlay to effect it touches the 
tender regions of the pocket, and I am afraid I have known in days 
lang syne some old West Indian planters so rabidly conservative 
that they reminded one of those old Tories satirised by French wit 
as having at the creation of the world protested against the 
destruction of a very attractive chaos. I do not intend dealing 
with the race question treated by Mr. Walker in the concluding 
portion of his Paper. Limitations of time would hardly permit of 
this being adequately done. Let me say this one word in con- 
clusion. The West Indies have endured such unexampled hard- 
ships in the past and have fought the fight so bravely that I, for 
one, have every confidence in their continued vitality, and the day 
is not far distant, let us trust, when they will emerge froni the 
bitter struggle in which they have been so long engaged with 
renewed life, renewed hope, and prospects brighter than ever. 

Mr. H. K. Davson : It is diflScult to discuss a Paper with which 
one is so thoroughly in accord as that which Mr. Walker has read 
to us, and for which he deserves our hearty thanks. I am glad to 
see that he does not, as is done by so many others, blame the 
planters for their want of spirit. He gives them credit for all they 
have done, and starts from the point of the injustice they have 
suffered from the bounties given by Continental nations to supplant 
the cane sugar by the beet. These bounties cannot long continue, 
and I pass on to the question of how we are to contend against 
their evil effects in the meantime, and come to the question of the 
improvement in the species of the sugar-cane. It was a very happy 
idea that an Imperial Commissioner should be appointed, and a 
still happier one to appoint such an able and scientific expert as 
Dr. Morris. I am glad to see that Mr. Walker recognises the fact 
that the West Indian planters had already realised the importance 
of this factor in their progress, and that they had for years 
previously been experimenting with difi'erent species of cane. But 
for the appointment, however, of Dr. Morris they might have 
gone on for years to come without arousing general interest. The 
Agricultural Department, which has its principal office in Barbados, 
receives reports from all the different Colonies, compares them, acts 
upon them, and circulates them. Stress has been laid upon one 
particular species of the cane, which has produced excellent results 
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in Barbados ; but the fact that this has happened in one Colony id 
not a reason why it should happen in another, and does not set the 
subject at rest, for in different Colonies and under different condi- 
tions this species may not grow at all, and I know from experiments 
it has not prospered to the same extent in Demerara. Passing to 
the labour question, I shall not touch on coolie immigration, 
because its advantages are now so well known. As regards the 
Negro population, I agree with most that Mr. Walker has said; 
What that population wants is education, and when I say education 
I refer, not to a Board School education, but to education in its 
practical and agricultural sense. I think the Negro has a great 
future before him if he will study the agriculture of his own 
country. In British Guiana, for instance, nearly every Negro has 
his own freehold property, and is really a peasant proprietor. What 
we want to see the race educated to is the cultivation of their own 
land for their own profit. Of course, they produce at present their 
yams, bananas, and plantains, but there is little scope for produc- 
tion of this kind, whereas there is boundless scope for the cultivation 
of the sugar-cane. The planters would be most ready to assist 
them in cane farming. They have proved in Trinidad that they 
can and will assist them, and I should like to see the labourers of 
British Guiana imitate the labourers of that island, and eventually 
occupy the same position as is occupied by the farmers of England. 
The Chairman (Sir Nevile Lubbock, K.C.M.G.) : Before asking 
you to give a vote of thanks to Mr. Walker, there are just a few 
words I should like to say in regard to this Paper. First of all, I 
must express my surprise, considering the short time Mr. Walker 
has been in the West Indies, that he has been able to get to the 
bottom of so many difficult matters, and I entirely concur with 
previous speakers in thinking that he deserves the greatest credit 
for his exceedingly able Paper. With regard to the sugar question, 
I heartily concur in all that Mr. Walker has jsaid. Two questions 
have been touched upon in this connection : (1) the question of 
seedling canes, and (2) that of cane farming. As to the first, I 
quite agree with Mr. Walker and Mr. Davson as to the great 
advantages which the West Indies have derived and are likely to 
continue to derive from the presence of Dr. Morris and his staff. I 
think we all feel — I think the planters generally feel — grateful to 
Dr. Morris for the immense pains, energy, and trouble he has taken, 
not only in connection with every agricultural product of the West 
Indies, but especially in the matter of seedling canes, and our 
thanks are also largely due to Prof. Harrison and Mr. Jenman for 
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experiments conducted over many years with regard to these canes. 
If there has been any apparent want of sympathy between the 
planters and Dr. Morris, I believe Mr. Walker is right in suggesting 
that this is entirely owing to the fact that they had an idea a short 
time ago that there might be some effort made to get rid of the 
bounty question by the side-wind of seedlings, but I am quite sure 
they appreciate as entirely as I do the good work Dr. Morris is 
doing in the Colonies. In regard to the actual progress made, I 
am afraid we cannot say more than that we have undoubtedly 
found in the seedling canes, or some of them, canes which are 
able to resist disease and which stand the extremes of wet and 
drought better than the old Bourbon cane, which has been culti- 
vated for so many years. It is remarkable, whoever the originator 
of the Bourbon cane was, that he should so many years ago have 
hit upon a cane which even now, after fifty years of experiments, 
and after so many thousands of seedlings have been tested, there is 
a difficulty in beating. I doubt whether, given favourable condi- 
tions and seasons, any of these seedling canes will as yet give a 
better crop than the Bourbon ; but it is a great gain to have dis- 
covered canes which are capable of resisting disease and extremes 
of climate so well. Mr. Carmody mentioned that one-fourth of the 
Trinidad crop is already being produced by farmers' cane. I am a 
little afraid that if the farmers produce a much larger proportion 
we may be running risks, and I rather wish to caution him about 
it. As you all know, an essential condition of economic production 
in the factory is the maintenance of a steady day's work. The 
farmers' canes are brought in carts and other ways from consider- 
able distances to the sugar mills, but if there happens to be bad 
weather for a few days the supply may not be forthcoming, so that 
if we were to rely entirely on the farmers for our canes we should 
be liable to have the factories periodically stopped, and that would 
not be conducive to economy. There is evidently, therefore, a 
limit to the proportion of a crop which shall be grown by these 
farmers. Another point which I would draw attention to is this : 
I do not think the farmers devote as much care to the cultivation 
of canes as they might. The farmer is apt to plant his canes and 
then trust to Providence. Those who till well will get better crops 
than those who till badly, and so, no doubt, in time that will 
remedy itself, but the farmers' canes do not appear to be as well 
cultivated as the estates' canes. I do not wish to say much about 
the Negroes, but on the subject of predial larceny I do not think we 
need go back as fiBir as the old slavery days for an explanation. If 
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predial larceny could be as easily carried on here as in the West 
Indies, we should have plenty of it. It is the easiest thing in the 
world for a man to go upon an estate of two or three hundred acres 
of cocoa, and steal a few pods and sell them to the shopkeeper. 
What the remedy must be is the great difficulty. We of the West 
India Committee have recently induced the West India Colonies to 
move together in this matter, and we have had resolutions from 
all of them, which we have forwarded to Mr. Chamberlain, and I 
have reason to know the matter is engaging careful attention. 
This is a matter of the greatest importance, more particularly for 
the small cultivator. With regard to the dislike of the Negroes 
to certain classes of work on the sugar estates, I do not think that 
has anything to do with the old slavery days. In Barbados the 
Negro will do any kind of work he can earn money at, but in 
Trinidad it is a very different thing. He will fork the land, but 
nothing will induce him to weed, or to load canes into the railway 
trucks. Now, forking is harder than weeding, and his explanation 
of why he refuses to weed is that he considers this is a woman's or 
child's work. The blacks, in fact, are a very vain people, and, like 
some of our fashionable people here, will not do what they consider 
to be unfashionable. In Demerara they will always do trenching 
work, which is very hard work, but by which they can earn in two 
days enough to keep them for the whole week. The black man 
prefers to do one or two days' hard work rather than six steady 
days' easy work. This, I beUeve, is the explanation of this par- 
ticular idiosyncrasy. I will now ask you to give a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Walker for his Paper. 

Mr. H. DE B. Waleeb : I thank you very much for the kind 
way you have received this vote of thanks. Everybody has been so 
kind that there is very little for me to reply to. As regards Mr. 
Carmody's remarks on cane farming, I may mention that I had to 
cut down a good deal of what I had written, and, as I was aware 
Mr. Carmody intended to be present, I thought he would supplement 
any omissions in that respect. I will now ask you to give a hearty 
vote of thanks to our friend Sir Nevile Lubbock for presiding. At 
any time we should be glad to see him in the chair, but on this 
occasion we should be especially grateful to him, because he is 
suffering from an attack of gout, but he has been willing to forego 
the ease and comfort of home rather than disappoint us. 

The Chairman briefly replied, and the proceedings then termi- 
nated. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE. 

The twenty-eighth annual conversazione was held at the Natural 
History Museum, by permission of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, on Wednesday, June 26, 1901, and was attended by a large 
number of guests. The String Band of the Boyal Engineers, con- 
ducted by Lieut. J. Sommer, M.V.O., performed in the Central Hall, 
and the Band of the Boyal Horse Guards (Blues), conducted by Lieut. 
Charles Godfrey, performed in the Fossil Mammalian Gallery. 

Befreshments were served in various parts of the building, which 
was decorated with choice flowers and palms and flags and shields 
bearing the arms or distinguishing badges of the British Colonies. 
The guests were received in the Central Hall by the following Vice- 
Presidents and Councillors : — 

Vice-Presidents.— Sir Bobert Herbert, G.C.B., Sir Frederick 
Young, K.C.M.G. 

Councillors. — Mr. Allan Campbell, Mr. F. H. Dangar, Mr. F. 
Button, Sir James Garrick, E.C.M.G., General Sir Henry Green, 
K.C.S.I., C.B., Mr. S. Vaughan Morgan, Sir E. Montague Nelson, 
E.C.M.G., Sir Montagu Ommanney, E.C.M.G., Sir Westby Perceval, 
K.C.M.G., Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G., Sir Charles Stirling, 
Bart., Sir David Tennant, K.C.M.G., Sir Edward Wittenoom, 
K.C.M.G. 
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VICTORIA DAY. 

Memorial to tJis Most Honoubable thb Mabquess of 
Salisbuby, E.G., Prime Minister, dtc^ do,, do. 

Boyal Colonial Institate, Northumberland Avenue, London : 

June 15, 1901. 

My Lord Marquess, — I have the honour, by direction of the 
Council of the Boyal Colonial Institute, respectfally to transmit a 
Memorial, to which the Common. Seal has been affixed in the 
presence of Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., a Vice-President, the 
Bight Hon. Sir George T. Goldie, E.C.M.G., a Councillor, and the 
Secretary, praying that His Majesty's Government will be pleased 
to proclaim a Bank Holiday in substitution for Whit Monday to 
be known as " Victoria Day," in perpetual memory of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord Marquess, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. S. O'Halloban, Secretary. 

The Most Honourable the Marquess of Salisbury, K.G., d:c., d;o., d^o., 

Prime Minister, Downing Street. 



To the Most Honoubable the Mabquess of Salisbubt, KG., 

Prime Minister, do., dc, dc. 

THE MEMOBIAL OF THE COUNCIL OP THE 
BOYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 

Your Memorialists are the Governing Body of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute (founded in 1868 and incorporated by Boyal Charter in 
1882), which comprises over four thousand members residing in all 
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parts of the Empire, who are deeply imbued with sentiments of 
loyalty to the Throne, and are desirous that the bonds of unity and 
national feeling may be strengthened in every possible way. 

Your Memorialists submit that under the wise and beneficent 
rule of Her revered and lamented Majesty Queen Victoria the 
Empire developed in so remarkable a degree as to make the 
Victorian Age memorable for all time as a period of unexampled 
progress and prosperity, and universal testimony has been borne to 
the many virtues of our late beloved Sovereign. 

Your Memorialists have received earnest representations from 
persons in these Isles, and also from dwellers in the more distant 
parts of the Bealm, that the setting apart of a special day as a 
public holiday in perpetual memory of Her late Majesty as a highly 
gifted and illustrious Buler, who was ever mindful of the welfare 
and happiness of Her people, would afford extreme gratification to 
multitudes of British subjects, and enable fuller and more adequate 
expression to be given to sentiments of common loyalty and 
nationality. 

Your Memorialists understand that such a day has already been 
o£Scially constituted in the Dominion of Canada, and that the 
Oovemments of several important Colonies and States contemplate 
similar action. 

Your Memorialists therefore pray that His Majesty's Government 
will take the necessary steps to proclaim a Bank Holiday to be 
known as Victoria Day, and in consideration of the general con- 
venience, and in view of the circumstances that the anniversary of 
the Birthday of Her late Majesty falls at about the same time as 
Whit Monday, which day is already a recognised Bank Holiday, 
they respectfully urge that the nearest Monday to May 24 may be 
so appointed in substitution for Whit Monday. 

Given under the Common Seal of the Boyal Colonial Institute 
this eleventh day of June, 1901. 

Frederick Young, \ 

Vice-President^ ( Memb&tB of 

George Taubman Goldie, Ulie CoundL 

Councillor, ) 

J. S. O'Halloran, Secretary. 
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[Beply.] 

Lord Pri?7 Seal, Downing Street, S.W. : . 
Jane 19, 1901. 

Sir, — I am directed by Lord Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of June 15, and of the Memorial which you have 
forwarded to him on behalf of the Council of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute, praying that. His Majesty's Government will take the 
necessary steps to proclaim a Bank Holiday, in substitution for 
Whit Monday, to be known as ** Victoria Day" in memory of the 
late Queen Victoria. 

In reply I have to say that Lord Salisbury will give the Memorial 
his careful consideration. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

SCHOMBEBQ E. MoDONNBLLr 

J. S. O'Halloran, Esq., Secretary, 
Boyal Colonial Inetitnte, Northumberland Avenae. 
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UMTO THB 



KOYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE 



tx Hajtstj's |l0pl dT^arto 0f |nr0rpffrdi0n, 



DATED 26th SEPTEMBEB, 1882. 



(HtCtOtta^ by the Grax^e of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, Empress of India, <Co all tO tD|)Om these Presents 
shall come Greeting. 

W^tttd^ His Royal Highkess Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, E.G., and His Grace the Duke of 
Manchester, K.P., have by their Petition humbly 
represented to Us that they are respectively the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Council of a Society esta- 
blished in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-eight, and qalled by Our Royal Authority the 
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Koyal Colonial Institute, the objects of which Society 
ore in various ways, and in particular by means of a 
place of Meeting, Library and Museum, and by reading 
papers, holding discussions, and undertaking scientific 
and other inquiries, as in the said Petition mentioned, 
to promote the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
respecting as well Our Colonies, Dependencies and 
Possessions, as Our Indian Empire, and the preservation 
of a permiment union between the Mother Country and 
the various parts of the British Empire, and that it 
would enable the said objects to be more effectually 
attained, and would be for the public advantage if We 
granted to His Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, K.Gt., William Drogo Montagu, 
Duke of Manchester, K.P., and the other Fellows of 
the said Society, Our Eoyal Charter of Incorporation. 

%V^ \ti^tttOfi it has been represented to Us that the 
said Society has, since its establishment, sedulously 
pursued the objects for which it was founded by collect- 
ing and diffusing information ; by publishing a Journal 
of Transactions ; by collecting a Library of Works 
relating to the British Colonies, Dependencies and 
Possessions, and to India ; by forming a Museum of 
Colonial and Indian productions and manufactures, 
and by undertaking fix)m time to time scientific, literary, 
statistical, and other inquiries relating to Colonial and 
Indian Matters, and publishing the results thereof. 

I^Oto ittuAD ^t that We, being desirous of encourag- 
ing a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial 
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grace, certain knowledge and mere motion, have willed, 
granted and declared, and Ho by these presents for Us, 
Our heirs and successors, wiU, grant and declare in 
manner following, that is to say : — 

1. His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince 
OF Wales, and His Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
and such other of Our Loving Subjects as now are 
Fellows of the said Society, or shall from time to time 
be duly admitted Fellows thereof, and their successors, 
are hereby constituted, and shall for ever hereafter be by 
virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate 
by the name of the Royal Colonial Institute, and for 
the purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall 
have perpetual succession and a Common Seal, with 
full power and authority to alter, vary, break, and renew 
the same at their discretion, and by the same name to 
sue and be sued in every Court of Us, Our heirs and 
successors, and be for ever able and capable in the law 
to purchase, receive, possess, hold and enjoy to them 
and their successors, any goods and chattels whatsoever, 
and to act in all the concerns of the said body politic 
and corporate as effectually for all purposes as any 
other of Our liege subjects, or any other body politic or 
corporate in the United Kingdom, not being under any 
disability, might do in their respective concerns. 

2. €f|e Hopfdi Colonial Sn^titUte (in this Charter 
hereinafter called the Institute) may, notwithstanding 
the statutes of mortmain, take, purchase, hold and enjoy 
to them and their successors a Hall, or House, and any 

Y 
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such messuages or hereditaments of any tenure as may 
be necessary for carrying out the purposes of the 
Institute, but so that the yearly value thereof to be 
computed at the rack rent which might be gotten for the 
same at the time of the purchase or other acquisition, 
and including the site of the said Hall, or House, do 
not exceed in the whole the sum of Ten Thousand 
Pounds. 3lltitl i©e bO hereby grant Our especial 
Licence and authority unto all and every person and 
persons, bodies politic and corporate (otherwise com- 
petent), to grant, sell, alien and convey in mortmain 
unto and to the use of the Institute and their successors 
any messuages or hereditaments not exceeding the 
annual value aforesaid. 

3. ^^t shall be a Council of the Institute, and the 
said Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be 
held in accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject 
to the provisions of this Our Charter, have the entire 
management and direction of the concerns of the 
Institute. 

4. Cf)etC shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, and a Secretary of the Institute. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and not less than twenty Councillors ; and the Secretary, 
if honorary. 

5. His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince 
OF Wales, shall be the first President of the Institute, 
and the other persons now being Vice-Presidents and 
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Members of the Council of the Institute shall be the 
first Members of the Council, and shall continue such 
until an election of Officers is made under these 
presents. 

6. 31 General Meeting of the Fellows of the Institute 
shall be held once in every year, or oftener, and may 
be adjourned from time to time, if necessary, for the 
following purposes, or any of them : — 

(a) The election of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, and other Members of the Council. 

(b) The making, repeal, or amendment of rules 
and bye-laws for the Government of the Institute, 
for the regulation of its proceedings, for the 
admission or expulsion of Fellows, for the fixing 
of the number and functions of the Officers of the 
Institute, and for the management of its property 
and business generally. 

(c) The passing of any other necessary or proper 
resolution or regulation concerning the affairs of 
the Institute. 

7. Cl^ General Meetings and adjourned General 
Meetings of the Institute shall take place (subject to 
the rules of the Institute and to any power of convening 
or demanding a Special General Meeting thereby given 
at such times as may be fixed by the Council. 

8. <C|)C existing rules of the Institute, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall continue in force 

t2 
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until and except so far as they are altered by any 
General Meeting. 

9. Cl^e Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Institute, and 
may manage and superintend all other affairs of the 
Institute, and appoint and dismiss at their pleasure all 
salaried and other officers, attendants and servants as 
they may think fit, and may, subject to these presents 
and the rules of the Institute, do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary and expedient for 
giving eflfect to the objects of the Institute. 

10. '(^1)0 Council shall once in every year present to 
a General Meeting a report of the proceedings of the 
Institute, together with a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure, and of the financial position of the Institute, 
and every Fellow of the Institute may, at reasonable 
times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Institute. 

1 1 . Cl^e Council may, with the approval of a General 
Meeting, from time to time appoint fit persons to be 
Trustees of any part of the real or personal property of 
the Institute, and may make or direct any transfer of 
such property necessary for the purposes of the trust, 
or may at their discretion take in the corporate name of 
the Institute Conveyances or Transfers of any property 
capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance or other disposition of any 
hereditaments belonging to the Institute shall be made 
unless with the approval of a General Meeting. 
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12. 1^0 ^\At, 2&pe«4ato, iSe^roIution or other 

proceeding shall be made or had by the Institute, or 
any Meeting thereof, or by the Council, contrary to the 
General Scope or true intent and meaning of this Our 
Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be 
void. 

%Xi UBitttt^^ whereof We have caused these Our 
Letters to be made Patent. 

t&iXXit^^ Ourself at Our Palace at Westminster, the 
Twenty-sixth of September in the Forty-sixth year of 
Our Reign. 

2^{i ^tt ^vt^tis?^ Commanb. 




CARDEW. 
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LIST OF FELLOWS. 



patron : flis majesty the king. 



(Those marked * are Honorary Fellows.) 
(Those marked f have compounded for life.) 



RESIDENT FELLOWS. 

Tear of 
Xleotion. 

1897 fA-ABABBELTON, BoBBBT, P.O. Box 33, Pretoria^ Transvaal, 

1898 Aabons, Lewis, 15 Devonshire Place, W, ; and 21 Gresham House, E.C. 

1891 ABBBDnur, the Bight Hon. the Eabl of, G.G.M.G., Baddo House, 

Aberdeen, N,B, 
1872 Abbahah, Augustus B., Beform Clttb, Pall Mall, S, W. 
1886 f AcLAND, Beab-Admibajl Sib William A. DtkE| Babt., A.D.C, H.M.8. 

* Magnificent,* Channel Squadron ; and Junior United Service Club, 

Charles Street, S,W. 

1886 f AoAV, Sib Ghablbs £., Babt., 5 New Square, Lincoln' e Inn, W,G,, and 

Blair-Adam, KinrosS'shire, N,B, 
1893 Adaxs, Geobob. 

1889 Adams, James, 9 Gracechurch Street, E,C, 
1901 Adamson, William, C.M.G., 2 Billiter Avenue, E.C. 
1896 AoAB, Edwabd Labpent, Hill^ Mead, Wimbledon, S.W. 

1887 Aoius, Edwabd T., 101 LeadenhaU Street, E.C. ; and Malta. 

1879 AiTKEM, Alexandeb M., care of J. Thomson, Esq., 30 Lynedoch St. , Glasgow. 

1895 AxEBOTD, Jambs B., 25 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W, 

1886 Aloock, JoHif, 111 Cambridge Gardens, North Kensington, W. 
1885 fALDBNHOYBN, JosBPH Fbank, Messrs. W, Eldon ^ Co., St. Dunstan's 
Buildings, St. J)unsian*s Hill, E.C. 

1892 Albxandeb, John, 11 Alexandra Boady Bedford. 

1900 Allcboft, Waltbb L., 2 Byder Street, St. James* s^ S.W. 

1898 f Allen, Abthub A., 47 Onslow Square, 8.W.; and Hillside, Swanage, 

Dorset. 
1869 tAxLHN. Chablbs H., 17 Well Walk, Hampstead, JV.W. 

1899 Allen, Bbv. W. Osbobn B., M.A., Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 

1880 t^^'i^'^^t Bobbbt, Cranford, Kettering, 

1880 Allpobt, W. M., cjo Parr's Bank, 239 Begent Street, W. 

1893 Alsop, Thomas W., Falkirk Iron Co., 67 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 

1896 Ambs, Edwabd, 52 Lee Terrace, Blackheath, S.E, 

1897 I Andhbsck, Andbbw, 50 Lime Street^ E,C, 
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Tear of 
BlectioD. 

1880 Anderson, F. H., M.D., 81 Westbowme Terrace^ Hyde Park, ^. 
1900 Andsbson, Gbobge Gray, 16 Philpot Lane, E,C. 

1876 jAnobbson, Edwabd B., care of Messrs, Murray, Roberts ^ Co,,Dunedin, 
New Zealand. 

1890 Andebson, John Eingdon, 5 Cleveland Square, Byde Parky W,; and 16 

8t, Helen's Place, E.C, 

1897 Anderson, Ebnneth S., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 

1891 Anderson, W. Hxbbbrt, 17 Kensington Gardens Terrace, W, 

1898 Andrbws, Arthur W., M.A., 27 Victoria Road, Clapham Common, S.W, 

1873 Arbuthnot, Colonel G., B.A., 6 Belgrave Place, 8.W,; and Carlton 

Club, S. W, 

1894 Arbuthnot, Wm. Eiebson, Piam Hatch, East Grinstead, 

1881 Archer, Thomas, C.M.G., Woodlands, Latorie Park, Sydenham, S.E, 
1900 Archibald, E. Bruce, J.P., 115 Lansdoume Boad, Notting Hill, W, 
1898 Ardagh, Major-Gbneral Sir John 0., B.E., E.C.I.E., C.B., 113 Queen's 

Gate,S.W, 

1878 f Argyll, His Grace the Duke op, K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., Kensington 

Palace, W, 
1900 tARKWEiOHT, John S., M.P., 7 King's Bench Walk, Temple, E,C. 
1883 f Abmitaoe, James Bobertson. 
1891 Armstrong, W. C. Heaton-, 30 Portland Place, W, 
1888 Armytage, George F., 35 Kensington Court Mansions, W, 

1888 t Armytage, Oscar Ferdinand, M.A., 59 Qiueen's Gate, 8,W, ; and 

New University Club, St. JaTnes's Street, S.W. 

1889 Arnott, Dayid T., 93 Addison Road, W., and Junior Carlton Club, Pall 

MaU, S.W. 

1895 t-A^SHCBOFT, Edgar A., M.I.M.M.. M.I.E.E, 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 

1874 Ashley, Bight Hon. Evelyn, Broadlands, Romsey, Hants. 

1891 f Ashman, Bey. J. Williams, M.A., M.D., National dub, Whitehall 

Gardens, S.W. 

1896 AsHTON, Balfh S., B.A., 10 Lansdown Road, Lee, S.E. 

1879 AsHWooD, John, 42 Caledonian Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

1898 Aspinall, Algernon E. ; 25 Jermyn Street, S.W. ; and West India 

Committee, Billifer Square Buildings, E.C. 
1889 AsTLB, W. G. Devon, 61 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
1883 t-A^TLBFORD, Joseph, National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
1900 AsTwooD, G. E. Barbell, 133 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
1874 t-A-TKiNSON, Charles E., Algoa Lodge, Brackley Road, Beckenham, 

Kent. 

1892 Attenborough, Mark, Inglcton, Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
1879 Attlee, Henry, 10 BUliter Square, EC. 
1871 Avebury, Bt. Hon. Lord, 2 St. James's Square, S.W,; and 15 Lombard 

Street, E.C. 



1880 
1893 
1883 
1888 
1882 
1897 



Badcock, Philip, 4 Aldridge Road Villas, Bayswater, W. 

Bailey Allanson, cjo Messrs. J. ^ C. Carter, 12 Wood Street, E.C. 

B.AiLEY, Frank, 59 Mark Lane, EC. 

Baillie, James B., 1 Akenside Road, Fitzjohn's Avenue, N.W. 

f Bailward, a. W,, Horsington Manor, Wincanton, Sojnerset. 

Baird, Borthwick B., 48 Brighton Place, Portobello, N.B. 
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Tear of 
Blection. 

1901 

1897 

1885 



Bakeb, Albert P., 2^e L^/mes, Seymour Grove, Manchester, 
Bakeb, John Holland, 1 1 Campden Grove, Kensington^ W. 
IBaldwin, Alfred, M.P., Kensington Palace Mansions, W» ; and 
WHden House, near Stourport, 

1884 Balvovb, B. B.» Townlet/ HaU, Drogheda, Ireland, 

1901 Ballot, John, Penybryn, Fox Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E, 

1885 Balxe, Charles, 61 BasinghaU Street , E,C. 

1881 tBANKS, Edwin Hodge, High Moor, Wigton, Cumberland, 

1892 Barber, Alfred J., Casdemere, Homsey Lane, N, ; and Midland Eailway 
Company of Western Australia, 14 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

1900 Barber, Walter M., 20 Woodland Road, New Southgate, N. 
1897 Barclay, Hugh Gurnet, Colney Hall, Norwich, 

1894 Barclay, John, Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W. 

1889 t^ARiNG-GouLD, F., Merrow Grange, Guildford, 

1884 Barnard, H. Wyndham, 62 St, George's Square, S.W, 

1883 Barratt, Walter, Fistral View, Newquay, Cornwall, 

1895 Barron, Thomas M., Church Sow, Darlington, 
1888 Barry, James H., 110 Cannon Street, E,C, 

1894 Batley, Sidney T., 16 Great George Street, S.W. ; and St. Stephen's Club, 

Westminster, S.W, 
1887 Baxter, Alexander B., Australian Joint Stock Bank, 2 King William 

Street, E,C, 
1897 Bayldon, E. H., J.P., Oaklands, Dawlish, Devon, 
1897 Bayliss, Thomas A., J.P., Thirl7n€re,Wheeleys Ild.,Edgbaston, Birmingham, 

1896 Baynes, Donald, M.D., 43 Hertford Street, W, 

1885 fBAZLEY, Gardner Sebastian, ZTa^A^rop Castle, Fairford, Gloucestershire, 

1893 Bealby, Adam, 'ilL,D.,Filsham Lodge, St, Leonards-on-Sea, 
1879 Bealey, Samuel, 55 Belsize Park Gardens, N,W, 

1893 tBEAR, George A., 98 Palace Gardem Terrace, W, 

1890 Bears, Samuel Prater, The Oaks, Thorpe, Norwich, 

1 890 Bbare, Prof. T. Hudson, B.Sc, Park House, King's Road, Richmond, S. W, 
1885 Bbattie, John A. Bell, 4 St, Andreufs Place, Regent^ s Park, N,W, 

1884 Beattib, Wm. Copland, The Wilderness, Milltimber, Aberdeenshire, N.B, 

1899 tBEAucHAMF, The Eioht Hon. Earl, K.C.M.G., Madre^ld Court, 

Malvern Link, 
1890 Beauchamp, Henry Herron, The Retreat, Park Hill, Bealey, Kent, 

1894 f Beaumont, John, cjo New Zealand Loan ^ Agency Co., Portland House, 

73 BasinghaU Street, E.C. 

1 896 fBECx, A. Cecil, Devonshire Club, St, James's Street, S. W. 

1897 Bbckett, Thomas, 16 Ecdeston Square, S,W, 

1887 jBedford, Surgeon-Major Guthrie, Coney House, Doddington, Marsh, 
1884 Bedwbll, Commander E. P., E.N., National Liberal Club, Whitehall 
Place, S,W, 

1900 Beer, William A., 139 Richmond Road, Cardiff, 

1876 Beeton, Henry C, 2 Adamson Road, South Hampstead, N,W. ; and 

33 Finsbury Circus, E.C, 
1889 Begg, F. Faithfull, Bartholomew House, E,C, 
1899 Beiohton, Thomas Durant, 30 Gloucester Square, Hyde Park, W, 
1879 fBELL, D. W., J.P., 77 Holland Park, W, 
1878 Bell, John, 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 
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Year of 
Bleotion. 

1886 Bell, Mackbnkie, F.B.S.L., Elmsteadt 33 Carlton Boad, Putney^ S,W. 

1900 Bbll, R. W., 2 Cardigan Gate, Richmond t 8,W, 

1890 Bbll, Thomas, 47 Selsizc Avenue, N,W, 
1886 fBBKSoif, Abthvb H., 62 Ludgate Hill, E,C. 

1891 Bbnson, Colonel F. W., C.B., Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, 8.W, 

1897 Bebe8fobd,Bbab- Admiral Load Chablbs, CJB.,2 Lower Berkeley Street, W, 

1898 Bebnsteim, Leon J.^ 19 Kensington Garden Terrace, W. 

1898 Bbbbill, W. J., Messre. Gordon 4" Gotch, 15 St. Bride Street, E.C 

1885 tBBBTBAND, Wm. Wickkam, coTe of Falkland Ulands Company, 61 Grace- 

church Street, E.C, 

1 883 f Bethbll, Chables, Cheam Park, Ckeam, Surrey, and 22 BiUiter St., E, C. 

1888 Bethell, Gommandeb G. B.> B.N., 162 New Bond Street, W, ; and Rise, 

Holdemess, Yorkshire, 

1884 Beyan, Fbancis Augustus, 59 Princes Gate, S,W» 

1 88 1 Beyax, William Abminb, 50 Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, 8, W, 

1894 Bhumoaba, Jamsitjbe S., 8 Loudoun Road, St. John's Wood, N.W. 

1886 BiDDiscoMBE, J. JR., Elmington, 91 Eltham Road, Lee, 8.E.; and 101 

Leadenhall Street, E.C 

1889 t^'^^^N^HUBST, H. F., 35 Granville Park, Blackheath, S,E. 

1901 Bingham, Colonel Edmund G. H., R.A., 59 Grosvenor Street, W, 
1891 fBiNNiB, George, 4D Station, Quirindi, New South Wales, 

1868 BiBCH, Sib Abthub N., K.C.M.G., Bank of England, Burlington Gar- 
dens, W. 

1897 BiBCHBNOUGH, Henry, Broondands, Macclesfield; and Reform Club, Pall 

MaU,S.W. 

1898 BiBT, F. Beckett, 7%e Copse, Wimbledon, S,W. 

1887 Blacjc, Subgbon-Majob Wm. Galt, 2 George Square, Edinburgh, 

1890 Blackwood, Geobgb R., St. Jameses Club, Piccadilly, W. 
1883 Blackwood, John H., 16 Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 

1882 fBLAGBOYB, Lt.-Colonbl Hbnby J., C.B., Army and Navy Club, PaU 

Mall, S.W. 
1889 Blake, Abthub P., Sunhury Park, Sunbury-on-Tltames ; and Oriental 

CM, Hanover Square, W. 
1901 Blakenet, Stewart, National Club, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 

1895 Blandfobd, Joseph J. G., B.A., M.R.C.S.E., Banstead Asylum, Sutton. 

1883 Blbckly, Charles Arnold, 61 Gra>cechurch Street, E.C. 

1896 Bligh, William G., M. Inst. C.E., cjo Messrs, Grindlay ^ Co., 54 Parlia- 

Tnent Street, S.W. 
1896 Blofeld, Frank, 1 Montagu Mansions, Portman Square, W, 

1891 BLyth, Daniel W., Brooklyn, Leamington. 

1881 Bois, Henry, 5 Astwood Road, South Kensington, S,W» 

1882 BoLLiNG, Francis, 2 Laurence Pountney HUl, E.C. 
1898 Bolton, John, 15 Clifton Road, Crouch End, N. 

1896 Bond, Fbedebick William, 15 Dorset Square, N.W, 

1873 BoNWiCK, James, Yarra Yarra, South Vale, Upper Norwood, SJl, 
1887 BooKEB, Geoboe W., Avonrath, Magherafelt, Ireland, 

1897 tBooTH, Alfbbd E., 18 New Union Street, E,C. 

1895 BoBBow, Rev. Henby J., B.A., 38 Nevem Square, S.W. 

1883 t^^^TON, Rev. N. A. B., M.A., Burwell Vicarage, Cambridge, 
1894 BosANauET, Richabd A Mardens, Hildenborough, Kent. 



Besident FeUows. 
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Ueetion 

1886 fBosTocK, Hewitt, M.P., P»0,, Box 803, Vancouver, British Columbia, 

1889 fBosTOCK, Sahuel, Lainston, near Winchester. 

1890 BoswBLL, W. Albebt, WoodvUlCt Brentwood, Essex, 

1886 BouLT, Wm. Holkbb, 119 Gleneagle Eoad, Streatham, S,W, 
1882 fBouLTON, Habold E., M.A., 64 Cannon Street, E,C, 
1882 t^ouLTON, S. B., Copped Hall, Totteridge, Herts, 

1889 BouBNE, H. R. Fox, Oreencroft, St, Albans, 

1892 BouBNE, BoBEBT WiLLiAM, C.E., 18 Hereford Square, S,W, 
1901 BowDEN, Abthur, 

1899 tBowDEN-SMiTH, Admibal Sib Nathaniel, K.C.B., 16 Queen's Gate 

Terrace, 8. W. 
1881 Boyd, James B., Devonshire CM, St, Jame^s Street, 8.W, 

1893 Boyd-Cabpenteb, H., M.A., 6 Ashgate Road, Broomhill, Sheffield, 

1885 fBoTLE Fbank, 

1881 Boyle, Lionel B. C, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mail, 8. W, 

1887 fBBADBEBBY, Thokas B., 7 Sloanc Street, 8,W, 

1898 Bbamston, Sib John, G-.C.M.G-., C.B., 14 Berkeley Place, Wimbledon, 
S.W, 

1878 Bbassey, Rt. Hon. Lobd, K.C.B., 24 Park Lane, W, 

1889 Bbassey, The Hon. Thomas Allnutt, 23 Park Lane, W* ; and Park 
Gate, Battle, 

1888 Bbbitmeyeb, Ludwig, 29 & 30 Holbom Viaduct, E,C, 

1881 Bbidqes, Beab- Admibal Waltbb B., r/o Messrs, Woodhead ^ Co., 

44 Charing Cross, 8, W. ; and United Service Club, PaU Mall, 8. W. 
1884 Bbioht, Ghables E., C.M.Q-., 98 Cromwell Road 8,W, ; and Wyndham 
Club, S.W. 

1882 Bbioht, Samuel, 5 Huskisson Street, Liverpool; and Raleigh Club, Regent 

Street, S.W, 

1886 Bbiscob, William Abthub, Longstowe Hall, Cambs. 

1884 Bbistow, H. J., The Mount, Upton, Bexley Heath, Kent, 

1889 Bbocklehubst, Edwabd, J.P., Kinnersley Manor, Reigate, 

1898 Bbooke, Majob-Gbnebal Edwabd T., 65 Wynnstay Gardens, Ker^ 
sington, W. 

1900 Bbooke, StopfobiS W. W., 34 Be Vere Gardens, W, 

1881 fBBooKEs, T. W. J.P. {late M.L.C, Bengal), The Convent, Kingsgate, 

Broadstairs R.8,0., Kent. 
1897 f Bbookman, Geoboe, Bailey's Hotel, Gloucester Road, 8. W, 

1879 tBBOOKS, Hebbebt, 17 Prince's Gardens, S.W,; and 11 St, Benet Place, 

Gracechurch Street, E.C, 
1888 Bbooks, H. Tabob, 11 ;8^^. Benet Place, Gracechurch Street, E,C, 
1900 Bbousson, Bobebt Pbbcy, Sidcup Place, Sidcup, Kent; and St, Stephen's 

Club, Westminster, S.W, 

1882 Bbown, Alexandeb M., M.D., 21 Bessborough Street, St, Georges Square, 

S.W. 
1881 Bbown, Alfbed H., St, Elmo, Calverley Park Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, 
1896 Bbown, James B., 8 Bolton Gardens, S,W. 

1885 Bbown, Oswald, M. Inst. C.E., 32 Victoria Street, S.W, 
1881 Bbown, Thomas, 57 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

1884 Bbown, Thomas, 59 Mark Lane, E.C. 

1892 Bbownb, Abthub Soott, Buckland Filleigh, Highampton, North Devon, 



1886 
1889 
1898 

1896 

1895 
1881 
1880 
1883 
1894 
1896 
1884 
1893 
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1897 BROwmEy CaaL Setmoub, Whites CM, 8t. Jameses Street, 8.W. 
1897 Bbowne, Harrt, Fortway Lodge, Frame, 

1883 Sbo-wnb, Johm Harris, c\o C, L. Hardccutle, Esq., Endcliff, Cheltenham. 

1897 Browne, Lennox, F.R.C.S.E., 15 Mansfield Street, W, 

1898 Browning, Arthur Herve, 16 Victoria Street, S.W, 
1877 Brownhtq, S. B.,' 

1898 Bruce, Rbar- Admiral Sir James A. T., K.C.M.G., United Service Clttb, 
PallMaU, 8.W. 

1895 Bruce-Joy, Albert, B.H.A., F.R.G.S., 44 Piccadilly, W., and 

Athenaum Club, S, W. 
1892 Brunino, Conrad, 101 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

1884 Buchanan, Benjamin, 6 Fox Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. 

1889 Buchanan, Jambs, 6 Stanhope Street, Hyde Park, W. ; and 24 HcHhorn, 

E.C. 

1896 BucKLAND, James, 118 Kensington High Street, W. 

1898 t^ucKLAND, Thomas, c\o Bank of New South Wales, 64 Old Broad Street, 

E.C. 

1886 Bull, Henry, 28 Milton Street, E.C.; and Drove, Chichester. 

1869 BuLWER, Sir Henry E. G., G.C.M.G., 17a South Audley Street, W.; and 
Athenaum Club, PaU Mall, S.W. 

1899 Burooyne, Peter B., 6 Dowgate Hill, E.C. 

1890 Burke, H. Farnham, College of Arms, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
1890 BuRNiB, Alfred, 12 Holly Village, Highgate, N. 

1897 Burst ALL, John F., 57 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 

1898 Burt, Charles "W. F.R.B.S., 25 Aberdare Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 

1889 Burt, Frederick N., Hermitage House, Newbury. 

1887 Butt, John H., 1 Bank Buildings, Lothhury, E.C. 

1890 BuTTERWORTH, Arthur R., 7 Fig Tree Court, Temple, E.C; and 47 

Campden House Road, W. 
1894 t^uxTON, Noel E., Brick Lane, E. 
1878 Buxton, Sir T. Fowell, Bart., G.C.M.G., 2 Princes Gate, S.W. ; and 

Warlies, Waltham Abbey, Essex. 

1897 t^uxTON, T. F. Victor, M.A., J.P., Woodredon, Waltham Abbey, Essex, 

1898 Byrne, J. 0., 12 New Court, Lincoln* s Inn, W.C. 



tCALDECOTT, Ret. Professor Alfred, D.D., Fraiing Bectory, Colchester, 

Calvert, James, 4 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 

^Cambridge, Field-Marshal H.R,H. the Dokb of, K.G., G.C.M.O., 

Gloucester House, Park Lane, W. 
Cameron, Sir Ewen, K.C.M.G., Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 

31 Lombard Street, E.C. 
tCAMERON, Major Maurice A., R.E., C.M.G., 27 Brunswick Gardens, W, 
f Campbell, Allan, 21 Upper Brook Street, W. 
Campbell, Finlay, Brantridge Park, Balcombe, Sussex, 
Campbell, Sir George W. R., K.C.M.G., 50 Cornwall Gardens, 8,W. 
Campbell, Gordon H., Hyde Park Court, S.W, 
Campbell, J. Stuart, 1 Gresham Buildings, BaMnghall Street, E.C. 
jCampbell, W, Middleton, 23 Bood Lane, E. C, 
Campbell-JohnstoNjConway S., 3 Morpeth Terrace, Victoria Street, 8, W. 
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1896 Gantub, Jahbs, M.B., F.E.G.S., 46 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 

1892 CamtloNi Colonel Louis M., Hyver Hall, Bamet Gate, Bamet, 

1897 CAFPELySiB AxBBBT J. Leppoc, K.C.I.E., 27 Kensington Court Gardens^ W, 

1897 Cablill, Abthub J. H., Bock House, Billiter Street, E.C, 

1891 Cabbinqton, Eight Hon. Eabl, G.C.M.G., 60 Crrosvetior Street, W, 

1888 Gabbxjthebs, John, M. Inst. C.E., 19 Kensington Park Gardens, W, 
1894 Gabteb, Fbedbbic, Marden Ash, Ongar, Essex. 

1880 fCABTEB, William H., B.A., 9 Bush Lane^ Cannon Street, KC. 

1894 Gasella, Louis Mabino, 47 Fitzjohn's Avenue, N,W,; and Vachery, 

Cranleigh, Surrey, 
1886 Gautlbt, Colonel Henbt, R.E., United Service Club, Pall Mall, S,W. 

1898 Cavendish, Henby S. H., 89 Piccadilly, W. 

1893 Cawston, Geobqe, 56 Upper Brook Street, W, 
1884 Cayfobd, Ebenezbb, 146 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

1879 Chadwick, Osbebt, C.E., C.M.G., 11 Airlie Gardens, Campden HiU, W. 
1886 Challinob, E. J., 7p Cornwall Residences, Clarence Gate, N.W, 

1889 Chahbebs, Abthub, Briar Lea, Mortimer, Berks. 

1889 tCHAMBEBS, Fbbdebick D., 1 Port Vale Terrace, Hertford. 
1898 Chamnet, Eobebt "Wm., Nascot Grange, Watford, Herts. 

1892 tCHAPLiN, HoLBOTD, B.A., 29 Palace Gardens Terrace, W, 

1892 Chapican, Edwabd, Wynnestay, Bedford Park, Croydon. 
1900. Chapman, Ma job William E., 49 Ijancaster Gate, W. 

1884 Chappbll, John, J.F., c\o Messrs. F. B. Smart ^ Co., 22 Queen Street, 
E.C. 

1883 tCHABBiNOTON, Abthub F., East HiU, Oxted, Surrey; and Oxford and 

Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1886 fCHABBiNGTON, HuGH Spenceb, -Dow Cliff, Burton-on-Trent 

1894 TCheadle, Frank M., 81 Broadhurst Gardens, South Hampstead, N.W. 
1886 Chbadlh, Walteb Butleb, M.D., 19 Portman Street, Portman Square, W, 
1901 Chbsshibb, John K. C, 35 Perham Road, West Kensington, W, 

1893 Chisholm, James, Addiseombe Lodge, East Croydon. 

1873 Cho'WN, T. C, Glenmore, SUverhUl, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; and Thatched 

House Club, St. James's Street, S. W. 
1868 Chbistian, H.E.H. Fbince, K.G., G.C.V.O., Cumberland Lodge, Windsor 

Ghreat Park. 
1892 Chbistib, B. A. Traill, 42 Ladbroke Grove, Kensington Park Gardens, 

W. ; and Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 

1884 Chbistmas, Habbt William, 42a Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

1894 Chubch, Walteb, 19 Nevem Mansions, EarVs Court, S.W. 
1896 fCHUBCHiLL. Colonel Mackenzie, Omagh, Co, Tyrone, Ireland, 

1881 Chubchill, Chablbs, Weybridge Park, Surrey. 

1896 CiANTAB, Umbbbto, Park House, Maitland Park Road, N. W, 
1883 Clabence, Loyell Bubchbtt, Coaxden, Axminster, 

1888 Clabk, Alfbbd A., Rosemotmt, Byfleet, Surrey ; and St. Stephen* s Club, 

Westminster, S,W. 
1872 Clabk, Chablbs, 46 Lee Road, Blackheath, 8.E, 

1897 fCLABKy Edwabd G. U., Lapsetoood, Sydenham Hill, S.E. 

1900 Clabk, Subgbon Libdt.-Colonbl Sib James A. E., Babt., F.E,C.S.E., 

Tldmarsh Manor, Pangboume. 
1891 Clabk, Jonathan, la Devonshire Terrace, Portland Plaee, W. 
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1890 

1884 

1886 
1889 
1882 

1899 
1886 
1891 
1896 
1893 

1877 
1900 
1885 
1896 
1881 
1877 
1895 

1898 

1901 
1886 

1891 
1885 
1885 
1900 
1882 

1882 

1872 



1896 
1898 
1899 
1880 
1874 
1901 
1886 
1882 
1874 

1882 



Boyal Colonial Institute, 

CLiLRKB, Likut.-Gbkebal Sib Andbew, B.E., G.C.M.G., C.B., C.LR.y 

42 P&rtland Place, W,; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, 8.W, 
Glabkb, Colonel Sib Gbobob STDxifHAiff, R.E., K.C.M.Q., F.E.S., 

13 Gledhow Gardens, 8,W. 
IClabkBi Hbnbt, Cannon Hall, Hampstead, N.W,; and 17 Qracechtirch 

Street, E.C. 
Clabke, Fbbct, LL.B., College Hill Chambers, E. C, 
tCLA.BKB, Stbachan C, Mcssrs, J. Morrison ^ Co., 5 Fenchurch Street, E.C» 
tCLABKSoir, J. Stbwabt, cjo Messrs, Finney, Isles 4* Co., Brisbane, 

Queensland, 
Clacson, Captain John E., R.E., 44 Stanhope Gardens^ S. W, 
f Clayton, Rbginald B. B., 88 Bishopsgate Street, E.C 
fCLAYTON, Wm. Wikrley, C.E., Gipton Lodge, Leeds, 
Cleaybb, William, The Bock, Beigate, 
Clbghobn, Eobbbt C, 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
Clench, Fbedebick, M.I.M.E., Walton, Chesterfield, 
Clive, Wilfbid M., cjo Foreign Office, Downing Street, 8.W, 
Clowes, W. C. Knight, Duke Street, Stamford Street, S.E. 
tCoATES, Majob Edwabd F., 99 Gresham Street j E.C, 
Cobb, Alfbbd B., 52 Penn Boad Villas, Holloway, N, 
CocHBAN, James, 38 Hyde Park Gate, S. W, 
CocHBANE, Hon. Thomas H., M.F., 12 Queen^s Gate, S.W,; and Crawford 

Priory, Springfield, Fife, N.B. 
CocKBiTBN, Hon. Sib John A., M.D., K.C.M.G., 10 Gatestone Boad, Upper 

Norwood, S.E. 
fCoHBN, Chables Waley, Bolliol College, Oxford, 
tCoHEN, Nathaniel L., 1 1 Hyde Park Terrace, W, ; and Bound Oak 

Englefield Green, Surrey, 
CoLEBBOOK, Albebt E , The Cottage, Highwood Hill, Mitt Hill, N. W, 
Colebbook, Geobgr E., 39 Wilson Street, Finsbury, E.C. 
Coles, William R. E., 1 Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, E.C. 
CoLLABD, John C, 16 Grosvenor Street, W. 
tCoLLUM, Rev. Hugh Robebt, M.R.I.A., F.S.S., Leigh Vicarage, 

Tonbridge, Kent. 
CoLMEB, Joseph G.,C.M.G. {^Secretary to High Commissioner for Canada), 

17 Victoria Street, S.W. 
CoLows, Sib John C. R., K.C.M.G., M.P., Dromquinna, Kenmare, Co. 

Kerry, Ireland ; 75 Belgrave Boad, S. W. ; and Carlton Club, Pall 

Mali, S.W. 
Combe, Richabd, 33 Lennox Gardens, S,W. 
CoNBAD, Julius, Junior Athenaum Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Conybeabe, Rev. Wm. James, B.A., Lambeth Palace, S.E. 
CooDE, J. Chables, C.E., 19 Freetand Boad, Ealing, W. 
tCooDE, M. P., care of Messrs. A. Scott ^ Co., Bangoon, Burma. 
Cooke, Clbment Kinloch, B.A., LL.M., 3 Mount Street, W, 
fCooKB, Henby M., 12 Friday Street, E.C. 
CoopEB, Rev. Chables J., 1 Clare Terrace, Cambridge. 
CooPBB, Sib Daniel, Babt., G.C.M.G., 6 De Vere Gardens, Kensington 

Palace, W. 
CooPEB, John Astley, St. Stephen's Club, Westminster, S.W* 



Bmdent Fettowi. 
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1899 CooPEB, BiCHABD A., Ashlyns Hall, Berkhanuted, 

1884 CooPBRy EoBEBT Elltott, C.E.| 81 Lancaster Gate, W.; and 8 The 

Sanctuary f Westminster, S. W. 

1891 CooFBB, William C, 21 Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 

1900 CoppBN, John M., 10 Tkrogmorton Avenue^ E.C. 

1890 CoBBBT, F. H. M., B.L. {Hon, Executive Officer for Ceylon^ Imperial Institute), 
Ravenshoe, Stttton, Surrey; and 2 New Square, W,C, 

1895 Cording, Geobqb, 304 Camden Road, N,W. 

1882 CoBK, Nathaniel, Commercial Bank of Sydney, 1 8 Birchin Lane, E. C, 

1894 Cornwall and York, H.R.H. the Duke of, K.G., G.C.M.G., York 

House, St. Jameses Palace, S. W. 

1900 CoRRY, Sib William, Bart., 9 Fenchurck Avenue, E,C, 

1887 Cotton, Sydney H., 68 Curzon Street, W.; and Devonshire Club, St. 

Jameses Street, S,W, 

1892 CouRTHOPB, William F., National Club, 1 Whitehall Gardens, 8,W, 

1885 GowiB, Ghorob, 11 Courtjield Road S.W.; and 113 Cannon Street, 

E,C, 

1886 Cox, Alfred W., 30 St, Jameses Place, S.W, 
1889 Cox, Frank L., 118 Temple Chambers, E,C, 

1888 fCoxHEAD, LiBUT-CoLONBL J. A., B.A., C.B., Umballa, India, 
1892 jCraiq, George A., cjo Post Office, Mooroopna, Victoria, Australia, 
1872 Cranbrook, Eight Hon. the Earl op, G.C.S.I., Hemsted Park, Cranbrook, 

1887 fCRAWLBY-SoBVEY, Anthony P., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 

1896 Cbeagh, Chablbs Vandbleub, C.M.G., Gainsborough^ St, Si7non*s Road, 

Southsea, 

1901 Cbragh, Edwabd FitzGbrald, 9 Spencer Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 

1896 Cbbssby, Gboboe H., M.R.C.S., Timaru, Cockingion, Torquay, 

1895 Crew, Josiah, Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden, W,C, 
1886 Cbichton, Bobbbt, The Mardens, Caterham Valley, 

1886 Critchell, J.Troubridob, 9 Cardigan Road, Richmond Hill, S.W, 

1897 Cross, Andrew L., 19 Murray field Terrace, Murxayfield, Edinburgh, 

1889 Crow, David Beid, Ardrishaig, Argyleshire, 

1889 Crow, James N. Harvey, M.B., CM., Ardrishaig, Argyleshire, 

1890 Cuff, William Symbs, 34 Lambolle Road, Hampsiead, N.W. 
1890 Cuningham, Granville C, 37 Craven HUl Gardens, W, 

1896 CuNLiFFE, Wm. Gill, Heathlands, Kew Gardens, S.W, 

1888 Cunningham, Francis G., Jenkyn Place, Bentley, Famham, Surrey. 
1882 Curling, Bev. Joseph J., M.A. (late Lieut. B.E.), Hamble House, Hanible, 

Southampton, 
1892 f Curling, Bobbrt Sumnsb, Southlea, Datchet, Bucks, 

1898 CuBBiB, Jambs M., Braemar, Netherall Gardens, Hampsiead, N,W, 
1874 CuRRiE, Sir Donald, G.C.M.G., 4 Hyde Park Place, W. 
1882 ^C\5iLTiB,^vjsNCWB.'S..,n\ Cromwell Road, S.W, 

1897 CzARNiKow, Cjbsar, 103 Eaton Square, S.W. 



1884 Dalton, Bev. Canon John Nbalb, M.A., CJii.G., C.V.O., The Cloisters, 

Windsor. 

1899 D*Amico, Carmelo D., H.D., M.B.C.S., 34 Brunswick Square, W,C, 
1894 Dangab, D. B., Brown Beeches, Somerset Road, Wimbledon, S.W, 
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1880 Dakoab, F. H.y Lyndhuratf Cleveland Road, EaUng, W, 

1883 DAyiBLLy Colonel Jaxbs Lbobtt, United Service Club, Pail Mali, 8, W, 
1900 Dabbtshibb, Edwa.bd, Stoneletght Bedwardine Road, Upper Norwood, 

S,E. 

1881 Dabbt, H. J. B., Conservative Club, 8t, James* a Street, 8,W. 

1887 D^Abct, William Ekox, 42 Grosvenor Square, W, ; and Stanmore Hall, 

Stanmore. 
1897 Dabnlbt, Right Hok. thb Eabl of, Glemham Houses Saxmundham. 
1872 Daubenbt, Gekbbal Sib H. G. B., Qt,Q.B., Osterley Lodge, Spring Grove, 

Isleworth, 
1899 Daybnport, Samuel A., 126 Bishopsgate Street, E.C, 

1899 fD'AyiGDOB-G-oLDSMiDy Osmond E., SomerhiU, Tonbridge, Kent. 

1884 Dayis, Chables Febct, 23 Lowndes Street, S,W,; and Conservative Club, 

St. Jameses Street, S, W. 
1892 Davis, T. Habbison, 

1897 t^ATSON, Edwabd E., 20 Ennismore Gardens, 8.W. 
1878 fDAYsoN, Hbnbt K., 20 Ennismore Gardens, S,W. 
1 880 Datson, James W., 42 Lansdowne Crescent, Netting Sxll, W, 
1 892 Dawes, Sib Edwtn S., K.C.M.G^., 3 Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. ; 

and 23 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 

1900 Dawkins, Clinton E., 38 Q^een Anne's Gate, S.W,;.and Brooks's Club, 

St. James's Street, S. W. 
1884 Dawson, John Duff, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 
1891 fDEBENHAM, Ebnest B., 17 MeUmry Boqd, Kensington, W» 

1883 Dbbenham, Fbank, F.S.S., 1 Fitzjohn's Avenue, N.W. 

1880 t^B CoLTABy Hbnby A., 24 Palace Gardens Terrace, W. 

1897 Debd, Walteb, C.E., Burleigh Lake Cottage, Malhorough, Kingshridge, 

Devon. 

1898 d'Eoyillb, Howabd H., 10 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

1881 Delmeoe, Edwabd T., 17 St. Helen's Place, E.C. 

1886 f Dent, Sib Alfbed, E.C.M.G., Belgrave Mansions, S.W.; and Ravens^ 

worth, Eastbourne. 

1894 Dbpbee, Chables Ftnney, 3 Morley Road, Southport. 

1884 De Satg^, Henby, Hartfield, Malvern Wells; and Reform Club, S.W. 
1883 De SAToi, Oscab, Elys6e, Shomcliffe Road, Folkestone; and Junior 

Carlton Clvh, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1896 Dss Vosux, Sib Or. William, G.C.M.G., 35 Cadogan Square, S.W, ; and 
Travellers' Clvh, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1882 D'Estbbbb, J. C. E., Ebnfield, Hill, Southampton. 

1895 Dbyitt, Thomas Lane, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 

1879 Deyonshibe,HisGbacb the Dukeof, E.G., Devonshire House,PiccadiUy, W, 

1887 Db Winton, Majob-Genbbal Sib Fbancis W., R.A., G.C.M.G., C.B., 
York House, St, James's Palace, S.W, ; and United Service Club, Pall 
Mall, S.W, 

1882 fDicK, Gayin Gemmell, Queensland Government Office, 1 Victoria 

Street, S.W. 
1895 Dick, Geobob Abbbcbomby, 22 Highfield Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E.; 

and Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W, 
1881 DicKEN, Chablbs S., G.M.G., Queensland Government Office, I Victoria 

Street, S.W. 
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1896 

1883 

1900 
1891 
1889 
1882 
1894 
1894 
1897 
1889 
884 

1890 
1868 
1889 
1889 
1894 
1888 
1872 

1889 
1895 
1892 
1886 
1894 

1886 
1886 
1878 

1896 

1892 
1880 

1880 

1887 
1887 

1890 

1880 
1896 

1894 

1898 



Dickinson, Jaxbs W., Queensland National Bank, 8 Princes Street ^ E.C* 
Dickson, Ba.tnes W., Egmont, Dulimch Wood Park, S,E,; and 11 Queen 

Victoria Street, E.C, 
DiBTZscH, Ferdinand, 652 Salisbury House, London Wall, E,C, 
DiSMOBBy JoMn Stewart, Ashleigh, Brondeshury Park, N» W. 
DoBRBB, Harrt Hanket, 6 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C, 
Donne, William, 18 Wood Street, E.C, 
Douglas, Alexander, 232 Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W. 
Douglas, John A., AuchendoUy, Dalbeattie, N,B, 
DowiiNO, Joseph, Bidgewood House, Uckfield, Sussex, 
Drage, Gboffrbt, United University Club, PaU Mall East, 8,W, 
DsAFBR, George, Eastern Telegraph Comj^ny, Limited, Winchester 

House, 50 Old Broad Street, EC. 
Dratson, Walter B. H., Tudor House, High Bamet, 
tDuciE, Bight Hon. the Earl of, Tortworth Court, Falfield, Glos. 
f Dudgeon, Arthur, 27 Rutland Square, Dublin, 
f Dudgeon, Wiluam, Abbotsford, Belsize Road, Worthing, 
f Dudley, Bight Hon. the Earl of, 7 Carlton Gardens, S, W. 
Duff, G. Smtttan, 58 Queen*s Gate, 8, W. 

DUFFERIN AND AvA, THE BiGHT HON. THE MaRQUIS OF, K.P., G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G., Clandeboye House, Belfast, Ireland, 
Duncan, John S., Natal Bank, 18 St, Swithin's Lane, E,C, 
f Duncan, Bobebt, Whitefield, Govan, N,B, 
Duncan, Wm. H. Gretille, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
DuNDONALD, The Earl OF, C.B., M.V.O., 34 Portman Square, W, 
tDuNELL, Owen B., Brookwood Park, Alresford, Hants; and Junior 

Carlton aub, Pall Mall, S,W, 
fDuNN, H. W., C.E., 5 Springfield Place, Lansdcum, Bath. 
Dunn, Sib William, Bart, M.P., Broad Street Avenue, E, C, 
fDuNRAYEN, Bight Hon. the Earl of, KJP., 27 Norfolk Street, Park 

Lane, W. ; Kenry House, Putney Vale, S. W, ;and CarUon Citib, S,W, 
DuRRANT, Wm. Howard, Ellery Court, Beulah Hill, S.E.; and 26 

Milton Street, E.C. 
DuTHorr, Albert, 141 Fenchurch Street, E,C, 
fDuTTON, Frank M., 74 Lan4Mster Gate, W,; and Conservative Club, 

St, James's Street, S.W. 
DuTTON, Frederick, 112 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E,C.; and 

79 CromweU Houses, S,W, 
Dthb, Charles, 47 CromweU Road, West Brighton, 
Dter, Frederick, The Pentlands, Park Hill Road, Croydon; and 17 

Aldermanbury, E,C. 
fDrxR, Joseph, care of Messrs, A, H, Wheeler ^ Co., 188 Strand, W.C, 

East, Bet. D. J., Calabar Cottage, Watford, Herts, 

EcKSRSLET, James G., M.A., AshfiM, Wigan; Carlton Manor, Yeadon, 
Leeds ; and United University Club, Pall Mall East, S, W, 

Edb, N. J., cfo Union Insurance Society of Canton, Ld., 9 Royal Ex- 
change, E,C. 

Edg^Fartington, J., care of C. H, Read, Esq., British Museum, W,C, 



1887 ' f Edwardes, T. Dyer, Prinknash Park, Painswick, Stroud, 



z 
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1890 

1900 
1876 
1882 
1888 

1882 
1889 

1894 
1889 
1895 
1892 
1874 
1886 
1891 
1885 
1881 
1885 
1879 
1896 

1898 
1883 
1899 
1885 
1889 
1895 
1900 
1883 
1895 

1873 
1879 
1893 
1891 
1875 

1883 

1889 
1899 

1898 
1889 
1901 
1884 
1900 
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Edwabm, Lnnrr.-GBinBBAii Sib J. Bitak, E.0.H.G.| O.B., The GabUs, 
Folkestone, 

Edwabds, Nevillb p., Eltonf Littlehampton, 

f Edwabds, S. 

fELDBB, Fbbdbbiok, 21 Cleveland Gardens, Hyde Park, W, 

JEldbb, Thomas Edwabd, Wedmore Lodge^ Remenham Hiil, Henley- 
on-Thames. 

fELDEB, Wm. Gbobgb, 7 St, Helenas Place, E,C. 

JSlias, Colonbl Bobbbt, Oaklands, Saxmundham ; and Army and Navy 
aub, Pall Mally 8,W, 

Elliott, Josbph J., Hadley House, Bamet, 

Elwbll, Wm. Ebnbst, c/o Messrs, W, Grice ^ Co,^ Bootle, Cumberland. 

Emett, Fbbdbbick W., 6 GreenhUl Road, Harlesden, N,W. 

Engledue, Colonbl William J., R.E., Petersham Place, Byfleet, Surrey. 

Enolbheabt, Sib J. Gabdnbb D., K.G.B., 28 Curzon Street, W, 

f English, Fbbdbbick A., Wamford Court, E,C. 

Ents, John Dayibs, Enys, Penryn, Cornwall. 

Ebbsloh, E. C, 21 Great Winchester Street, RC, 

Eyison, Edwabd, BlizewoodPark, Caterham, WarUngham Station, Surrey. 

Ewabt, John, Messrs. James Morrison ^ Co., 5 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

EwBN, John Alexandeb, 11 BunhiU Row, E.C. 

Etles, GhobobLancblot, MJnst.CJ!., 2 Delahay Street, Westminster, S. W. 

Faibbaibn, Andbew D., 64 Cannon Street, E.C. 

Faibclouoh, R. a., Lennon, Limited, 75 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 

Faibfax, Chablbs B., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 

jFaibfaz, E. Robs, 5 Princes Gate, S.W. 

f Faibfax, J. Mackenzie, Calside, Carlisle Road, Eastbourne. 

FABauHA.B, Rt. Hon. Lobd, K.C.V.Om 7 Grosvenor Square, W. 

fFABBAB, Sidney H., 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Fawns, Rby. J. A., ejo Messrs. H. Meade-King ^ Son, Bristol. 

Feabnsides, John Wm., 4 Brick Court, Temple, E.C. ; and 5 Davies Street, 

Berkeley Square, W. 
fFsABON, Fbbdbbick, The Cottage, Taphw. 
Fell, Abthub, 46 Quien Victoria Street, E.C. 
Fkbquson, a. M., Frognal House, Frognal, Hampstead, N.W, 
Fbbguson, John A., Green Bank, Tunbridge Wells. 
Fhbgusson, Right Hon. Sib Jambs, Babt., M.P., G.C.S.I., E.C.M.G.. 

C.I.E., 80 Cornwall Gardens, S. W. ; Carlton Club ; and Kilkerran, N.B. 
Febgusson, Colonel John A., St. Philip's Lodge, Cheltenham, and 

Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Fbbnau, Hbnby S., 21 Wool Exchange, E.C. 
Festing, Majob Abthub H., D.S.O., Bois Hall, Addlestone, Surrey ; and 

Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly, W. 
FiFB, His Gbacb the Duke of, K.T., G.C.V.O., 15 Portman Square, W. 
FiNLAYSON, David, 13 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
FiNLAYsoN, John, 60 Cornwall Gardens, S. W. 

FiBEBBACB, Robebt Tabybb, Conserva>tive Club, St. James s Street, S. W. 
Fibth, Fbancis H., Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co., Northumberiand 

Avenue, W.C. 
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1896 t^iTzoBRALD, WiixiAM W. A., Cwrrifforan, Newmarket- on-Fer^s, Clare^ 

Irdand, 

1891 Fleming, Albin, Brook Homey ChUlehurst ; and Messrs, J. W. Joffger ^ 
Co., 34 Gresham Street, E.C. 

1883 Flbtchbr, Henbt, 14 The Paragon, Blackheath, 8,E. 

1900 Flint, Joseph, CM.G-., The Niger Company, Ltd,, Surrey House, Victoria 
Embankment, W,C. ; and GUndon, Matlock, 

1901 Flower, Alfred, Bookwood, Lovelace Boad, Surhiton, 

1884 Flux, "William, 39 Warrington Crescent, W, 
1889 Ford, Lewis Peter. 

1896 Ford, Sydney, St, Johns, The Avenue, Kew Boad, Bichmond, S, W, 

1901 FoRQAN, Thomas H., The Ley, Northwich, 

1889 FoRLONG, Commander Charles A., B.N., The Coastguard^ Southsea, 
1898 Forrester, Frank W,, 66 Mark Lane, E,C., and Junior Carlton Club, 

PaUMaU,S.W, 
1868 FoRTBSCUE, The Hon. Dxtdley F., 9 Hertford Street, May fair, W, 
1883 Fosbery, Major William T. E., The Castle Bark, Warwick, 
1898 Foster, Arthur L., Park Nook, Enfield, 
1894 Fowler, David, 39 Lombard Street, EX. 

1892 FowLHR, William, 43 Grosvenor Square, W, ; and Moor Hall, Harlow. 

1890 FowLiE, William, 15 Coleman Street, E,C, 
1888 Francis, Daniel, 191, Gresham House, E,C. 
1890 fFRASER, William M., MiUbum House, Inverness, N.B. 
1886 Frbmantle, General Sir Arthur Lyon, G.CM.G-., C.B., Travellers* Club, 

PaUMall^S.W. 
1900 t^REMANTLE, Admiral thb Hon. Sir Edmund E., G.C.B., C.M.G., 

44 Lower 8loa/ne Street, S, W. 
1898 Frere, Ebv. Hugh Corrib, Tilshead Vicarage, Devizes, 
1868 Frbshfield, William D., 31 Old Jewry, E,C. 
1896 Frewbn, Moreton, B.A, 25 Chesham Place, S.W, 

1893 Fribdlaendhr, Waldemab, Queen Anne Lodge, South Hill Park, Bromley, 
Kent ; and Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W, 

1888 Fuller, W. W., 24 Burlington Boad, Bayswater, W, 

1881 Fulton, Joxn, 26 Upper PkUlimore Gardens, Kensington,. W. 



1898 Galbraith, John H., 32 Victoria Street, S.W. 

1888 Galsworthy, John, South House, Campden Hill, W, 
1885 Game, James Aylward, Yeeda Grange, Trent, New Barnet, Herts; and 

8 Eastcheap, E,C, 

1 889 Gammidgb, Henry, Standard Bank of South Africa, 1 dementis Lane, E. C. 
1879 f Gardner, Stewart, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1894 Garnbtt, William J., cjo * Melbourne Age ' Office, 160 Fleet Street, E.C. 
1887 Garrick, Alfred C, cjo C. H. Bright, Esq., 4 Barksion Gardens, EarVs 

Court, S.W. 
1884 Garrick, Sir Jambs Francis, K.C.M.G., 17 Brechin Place, S. W. 

1899 Gawne, Edward B., Kentraugh, Colby, Isle of Man. 

1889 Gawthrop, Arnold E., Beuter's Telegram Company, 24 Old Jewry, E.C, 
1891 George, David, Bank of New South Wales, 64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
1901 GiBBXRD, Harry, Portland House, 73 Basinghall Street, E,C. 

z2 
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1883 GiBBHBD, JkMBS, Portland House, 73 Basinghall Strut, E,C. 

1895 GiBBS, Henrt J., Tentereroft, Aldrington Boad, Streatham Park, 8.W, ; 

and New Broad Street, E,C. 

1891 Gibson, Frank Wm., 8 Finsburi/ Square, E.C. 

1882 tGiFFBN, Sib Robebt, K.C.B., F.R.S., 40 Brunswick Bd,, Hove, Brighton. 

1 898 GiLBBBT, AlfbbDi Mutual Life Association of Australasia, 6 Lothbury, E. C, 

1899 GiLBEBTSON, Charlbs, 16 Gloucester Walk, Kensington, W, 

1886 f Gilchrist, William, clo Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 Clemenf» 
Lane, E,C. 

1882 fGiLCHRisT, WiLLiAH OswALD, 200 Qu€en*s Gate, S.W, 

1897 GiLLANDBBS, Jakes, 41 St, Germains Boad, Forest Hill, S.E.; and 49 
Tooley Street, S.E, 

1881 GiixBSPiE, Colin M,, 23 Cruiched Friars, E,C. 

1891 Gillino, Henry B., Oaklands, ArJdey, Bamet, 

1889 GiBDWOOD, John, J.F., Crrow House, 93 Addison Boad, W, 

1883 Glaitfibld, Gbobob, Hale End, Woodford, Essex, 

1892 Glasgow, Bt. Hon. The Eabl of, G.C.M.G., Kelbume, FaMie, KB, 

1883 Glenbsk, Bight Hon. Lobd, 139, PiccadiUy, W, 

1888 GoDBY, Michael J., cjo Union Bank of Australia, 71 CornhUl, E.C, 

1888 tGoDFBBY, Baymond, F.B.G.S., F.KA.S.(2a/« of Ceylon), 79 Comhill, E.C. 

1900 Gk)DSAL, Edwabd Hugh, Banhy, Milnthorpe Boad, Easthm&me, 
1894 GoDSAL, Captain William, B.E., Iscoyd Park, Whitchurch, Salop, 
1894 Godson, Edmund F., Castlewood, Shooters Hill, Kent, 

1869 Godson, George B., Kensington Palace Mansions, Kensington, W. 

1897 Golden, Albert, c/o Messrs, J. S, Thompson ^ Co., 7 Copthall Court, E.C. 
1899 GoLDiE, Bight Hon. Sib George T., K.C.M.G., 11 Queen's Gate 

Gardens, S, W, ; and Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly, W. 

1880 Goldnby, Sib John T., 12 Stanhope Place, Hyde Park, W, 

1882 GK)LDSWorthy, Majob-Gbneral Walter T., 22 Hertford Street, 

May fair, W. 

1874 Goodliffe, John, Junior Athenanum Club, Piceadilly, W. 

1893 GooDsiR, Geobob, Messrs, W, Weddel ^ Co,, 16 St, Helen's Place, E.C> 

1 890 tGoRDON, Charles G., A.M. InstCE., 3 Clarendo7h Mansions, Botumemouth. 

1885 f Gordon, Gborob W., The Brewery, Caledonian Boad, N. 
1893 f Gordon, John Wilton, 9 New Broad Street, E,C, 

1869 GoscHEN, Bight Hon. Viscount, Seacox Heath, Hawkhurst, Kent, 

1892 Gow, William, 13 Bood Lane, E,C, 

1899 GowAN, Samuel, Balgonie, Polwa/rth Terrace, Edinburgh. 

1886 f GowANS, Louis F., 32 Batoum Gardens, West Kensington, W, 
1886 Graham, Frederick, C.B., Colonial Office, Downing Street, S,W, 
1868 Grain, William, Lancaster House, Beckenham, Kent, 

1885 IGrant, Cardross, Bruntsfield, Beckenham, Kent, 

1884 Grant, Henry, Sydney Hyrst, Chichester Boad, Croydon, 

1882 Grant, J. Macdonald, Queensland Government Office, 1 Victoria Street^ 

S.W. 

1880 Gray, Ambrose G. Wentworth, 31 Great St, Helenas, E,C. 

1891 Gray, Benjamin G., 4 Inverness Gardens, Kensington, W, 

1883 Gray, Henry F., Sharrow, Holland Boad, Sutton, Surrey. 

1881 Gray, Bobbrt J., 27 Milton Street, E.C. 

1898 fG^RAY, Robert Kaye, M, Inst. C.E., Lc^sncss Park, Abbey Wood, Kent. 
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1888 Gbbbn, Major-Q^bn. Sib Hbmbt, K.C.S.I., CB., 93 Belgtave Saad, 8,W, 

1881 tGBBBir, MoBTOK, J.F.y I%e Firs, Maritzhurg, Natal, 

1888 QfBXBax, W. S. Sebbight, 5 Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, 8,W. 
1898 Gbbinbb, Gotthblf, 10 Milton Street, E.C, 

1900 Gbbnfell, H.E. Gbioebal Sib Fbancis Vf., G.C.B., G.O.M.G., The 

Palace, Malta. 
1892 Gbbswell, Abthtjb E., M.A., Bitmham, Somerset. 

1882 Gbbswbll, Rby. William H. P., M.A., Dodington Bectory, near Bridg- 

wateTf Somerset, 
1882 Gbbtton, Ma job Gbobgb Lb M., 49 Drayton Gardens, South Kensington, 
S.W. 

1889 IGbbt^Bt. Hoir. Eabl, Howick Hall, Alnwick, Northumberland, 

1884 Gbibblb, Gbobgb J., 22 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 

1897 Gbibyb, Nobhan W., 6 Clanricarde Gardens, Ikmbridge Wdls. 
1876 Gbiffith, W. Do^nbs, 4 Bramham Gardens, Wetherhy Boad, 8. W, 
1887 fGBiFPiTHS, William, 42 The Parade, Cardiff. 

1885 Gbinlinton, Sib John J., Bose HUl, Middle Wallop, Stockbridge, Hants. 
1879 Guillbmabd, Abthub G., Eltham, Kent. 

1892 GuLLy Sib William Cambbon, Babt., 10 Hyde Park Gardens, W, 

1886 GwiLLTAM, Eev. S. Thobn, Hampton Poyle Bectory, Oxford, 
1886 GwTW, Walteb J., 22 BiHiter Street, E. C. 

1886 GwTNNB, John, Kenton Grange, The Hyde, N.W. ; ani 81 Cannon Street, 

E.C. 

1887 GwTTHEB, J. HowABD, 13 Lancaster Gate, W, 

1891 fHAGGABD, Edwabd, 7 New Square, Lincoln* s Inn, W.C, 

1898 Haines, Field-Mabshal Sib F. Paul, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., C.I.E., United 

Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1897 Halcbow, James, 5 Moorgate Street Buildings, E.C. 
1876 Halibubton, Rt. Hon. Lobd, G.C.B., 67 Lowndes Square, S.W, 

1899 Hallidat, John, 6 Holland Park, W., and Chicklade House, nr. Salisbury. 

1882 Halswbll, Hugh B., J.P., 26 Kensington Gate, Hyde Park, W, 
1886 fHAMiLTON, James G. 

1883 Hamilton, John James, 1 Barkston Gardens, EarVs Court, S.W. ; and 

17 St. Helen's Place, E.C, 

1896 Hampden, Et. Hon. Viscount, G.C.M.G., The Hoo, Wdwyn, Herts. 

1897 Hanbubt-Williams, Lieut. -Colonel John, C.M.G., War Office, S. W. 
1889 Hanham, Sib John A., Babt., St. Stephen's Club, Westminster, S,W, 

1884 Hanket, Ebnbst Alebs, Hinxton Hall, Saffron Walden. 

1891 Hanley, Thomas J., 66 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, Jf, 

1888 Habdib, Gbobgb, 17 Bavenscroft Park, High Barnet, 
1888 Habdino, Eowabd E., 66 Cannon Street, E.C. 

1896 Habdt, Thomas E. 

1892 Habb, Reginald G., Western Australian Government Office, 16 Victoria 

Street, S.W. 

1897 Habbwood, Rt. Hon. the Eabl of, Harewood House, Leedi. 

1898 Habfobd-Battebsbt, Chables F., M.A., M.D., Livingstone College, 

Knott s Green, Leyton, N.E, 
1894 Habmswobth, Alfbed C, 36 Berkeley Square, W. ; and Elmwood, St. 
Peters, Kent, 
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1898 Harpeh, Rbginald Tristram, Badmintam CMf Pieeadilfy, W, 

1885 Harris, Sir Groror D., 32 Invernesa Terraee^ Hyde Park, W, 

1894 Harris, G-rorob Stamlrt, CHrostfmor Club, New Bond Street, W. 

1896 Harris, Colonrl Josiah, F.R.G.S., 8 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E, C. 

1900 Harris, Rby. Edward, D.D., BuUinghope Vicarage, Hereford, 

1805 Harris, Waltrr H., G.M.G., 12 Kensington Oore, S,W, ; and Junior 
Carlton CM, PaU MaU, S.W. 

1877 fHARRis, Wolf, 197 Queen*s Gate, S.W, 

1889 Harrison, Arthur, L.R.C.P. (Surgeon Superintendent, India/n Emigrw 
tion Service), Stoneleigh Houu, Curry Bivel, Taunton, 

1886 fHARRisoy, Grneral Sir Richard, R!E., K.G.B., G.M.G., 22 Princee 

Gardens, S. W, ; and Hawley Hill, Blackwater, Hants, 

1884 Harrold, Lvonard Frbdbricx, 147 Fenchurch Street, E,C, 

1 893 Harrowrr, G. Garnabt, College Hill Chambers, E,C, 

1889 Harrt, Captain Thomas Row, 10 Barworn Terrace, St, Ives, Cornwall. 
1896 Hart, E. Aubrey, Athole House, Maple Road, Surhiton, 

1901 Haryby, Thomas Edwin, Kenmore, Shepherd* s Hill, Highgate, N. 
1884 Haryby, T. Morgan, J.P., Salesmere, Cainden Park, Tunbridge Wells, 

1884 Harwood, Josbph, 90 Cannon Street, E.C, 

1886 fHASLAM, Ralph E., Park Lodge, Church Street, Chelsea, S,W, 

1881 Hatherton, Right Hon. Lord, C.M.G., 55 Warwick Square, S,W,; and 

Teddesley, Penkridge, Staffordshire. 

1900 tHAWTHORN, Walter, 54 Great Ibwcr Street, E.C, 

1893 f Hawthorn, Reginald W. E., care of F. W, Diamond, Esq, , P, 0, Box 860, 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1896 t^-'^'^^i Colonel Charles, Chris fs Hospital, Newgate Street, E.C, 

1886 Hay, Sir James Shaw, K.C.M.G., King's Farm Lodge, Richmond, S.W. 

1899 Hayes-Sadler, Colonel Sir James, K.C.M.G. 73 Queen's Gate, S.W, 

1898 Hayes-Sadler, Major Rbginald, Farringdon House, Exeter, 

1892 Hayman, Hbnry, 18 Pembridge Square, W.; and 3 Coleman Street, E,C, 

1890 Haynes, T. H., 1 Clement's Inn, Strand, W,C, ; and Rough Down, 

Boxmoor, Herts. 

1882 Hayward, J. F., Aroona, Freshford, Bath, 
1880 Healey, Edward C, 86 St. James's Street, S,W, 

1899 Healey, Gerald E. Chadwyck, B.A., 20 Rutland Gate, S,W, 
1890 Heath, Commander George P., R.N., The Bungalow, Weybridge. 

1878 Heaton, J. Henniker, M.P., Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S. \V, 

1888 Hector, Alexander, National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

1901 Hedges, George A. M., 5 Essex Villas, Kensington, W. 

1886 Hbdgman, W. James, The Firs, Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W. 

1887 Hegan, Charles J., Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S,W, 

1893 Heinbkey, Robert B., 36 Egerton Gardens, S.W, 
1877 Hemmant, William, Bulimba, Sevenoaks. 

1897 fHENDEEsoN, Gborge T., 7 BHUter Square, E.C, 

1898 Henderson, John, 26 Queen's Gardens, Bayswater, W. 

1898 Henderson, Lieut. Wilfrid, R.N., 4 Melville Crescent, Edinburgh, 

1895 Hbneage, Charles, Fulstow Hall, Louth, Lincolnshire. 

1885 Henriques, Fredk. G., 19 Hyde Park Square, W, 

1897 Henty, Richmond, 76 Watcombe Road, South Norwood, SflE, 

1889 Henwood, Paul, Moorgate Court, Moorgate Street, E.C, 



of 
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1886 
1893 

1884 

1888 
1896 

1895 
1884 

1897 
1885 
1900 

1880 
1885 
1887 
1897 
1895 

1897 
1886 
1901 
1889 
1883 
1883 
1888 
1891 
1888 

1886 
1872 

1898 
1879 
1886 
1879 
1895 

1887 
1874 

1897 
1882 
1885 
1901 
1880 
1888 

1889 
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HBFBVBNy Andbxw, 10 Brood Street Aventie, E.C, 

Hbbbhet. Sib Robert G. W., G.C.B., 3 Whitehall Court, S.W,, and 

Ickleton^ Great Cheaterford, Essex, 
HsBiOTy Majob-Geosbal James A. Mackat, B.M.L.L, cjo Messrs. 

StUwell # Sons, 42 PaU Mall, S,W. 
Hebvbt, Dudley F. A., C.M.G., Westjields, Aldehurgh, Suffolk. 
Hbbtkt, Matthew W., C.E., Beavor House, St, Peter^s Boad, Hammer- 

smith, JV, 
Hhbyby, Valentine S., 33 Ifyde Park Gate, S,W. 
Hesse, F. E., Eastern Extension, #c. Telegraph Co,, Limited, Winchester 

House, 50 Old Broad Street, EC. 
HiCKiNBOTHAM, WiLLiAM, Lonff Ashton, Bognor. 

Hill, Charles Fitzhenbt, JEl&rapaA, Park Boad,Portswood, Southampton, 
HrLL, Hbnby Egan, IZ Sherborne Lane, E.C; and Oxford and Cambridge 

Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
fHiLL, James A., M.L.A. Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
tHiLL, Sidney, Langford House, Langford, near Bristol, 
fHiLL, Stanley G. Gbantham, Ifewton Cottage, SuHtnage, Dorset. 
HiLLiER, Alfbed p., B.A., M.D., 30 Wimpole Street, W, 
Hillman, Valentine A., C.E., Moorambine,ZS Woodstock Boad, Bedland 

Green, Bristol. 
HiLLSON, John C, The Bungalow, Symond^s Yat, Boss, Herefordshire. 
fHiLTON, C. Shirbeff B., 41 Boland Gardens, S.W. 
Hilton, Ebnest F„ 23 The Boltons, S.W. 
HiND,T. Almond, Goldsmith Building, Tsmple, E.C. 
fHiNDSoN, Eldbed Gbayb. 

HiNDSON, LaWBENCE. 

HiNGLEY, Geobgb B., High Park, Broitwich. 

Hitchins, E. Lytton, Junior Conservative Club, Albemarle Street, W. 

HoABE, Edwabd Bbodie, M.P., Carlton CM, Pail Mall, S.W. ; and 

TencMeys, Limp^eld, Surrey. • 

HoDGKiN, Thomas, D..C.L., Bamwor Castle, Beat, ^Northumberland. 
Hodgson, Sib Abthub, K.C.M.G., Clopt<m, Stratford-on-Avon; and 

Windham CM, St. James's Square, S.W, 
fHoDGSON, Gebald Tylston, B.A., 60 Castle Street, Liverpool. 
tHoDGSON, H. Tylston, M.A., Harpenden, Hertfordshire, 
HoFFMEisTEB C. R., 1 Stanford Boad, Kensington, W. 
HoFFNUNG, S., 21 Queefi*s Gate, S.W, 
HoGAx, James F., 52 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
f HoGABTH, Francis, Sackville House, Sevenoaks, 
fHoGG, QuiNTiN, 2 Cavendish Place, W, 
HoLDBN, Peteb W., Queen Amie's Mansions, S. W. 
HoLDSWOBTH, JoHN, Barclay House, Eccles, Manchester, 
tHoLGATE, Cliffobd Wyndham, The Close, Salisbury. 
Holland, Alfbed R., Leesons, St. Paulas Cray, Chislehurst, Kent. 
HoLMESTED, Ebnest A., Falkland House, Linden Boad, Bedford, 
HooPBB, Geobgb N., F.R.G.S., F.S.S., Elmleigh, Hayne Boad, 

Beokenham. 
fHoPETOUN, H. E., Rt. Hon. the Eabl of, K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 

Governor' General of Australia. 
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1892 HoFoooD, John Edoab, 17 De Ver$ Gardens, W, 

1884 HoPKurSy Edwabd, 79 Mark Lane, E.C, 

1884 Hopkins, John, Little Boundes, Southborough, Kent ; and 79 Mark 

Lane, EM, 
1890 Hopkins, T. Hollis, Leccnfield, Mount Park Boad, Ealing, W., a$ut 

9 Fore Street Avenue, E.C, 

1898 fHoPKiNSON, Samuiil Day, 26 Austin Friars, E,C, ; and 14 Campden 

Hill Road, W. 

1879 HoBA, Jambs, 123 Victoria Street, 8.W. ; and 147 Cannan Street, E.C. 
1896 Horn, Wm . Austin, Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S. W, 

1876 fHousToiTN, Ghobob L., Johnstone Castle, Johnstone, Renfrewshire, N.S, 

1889 HoYBNDEN, Fbbdbbick, GUnlea, ThurlowPark Road, West Didwich, S,E. 

1899 HuBBucx, Augustus, Mmstead Lodge, Chislehurst; and 24 Lime St., E,C. 
1886 Hughes, GxoBGB, F.G.S., Coombe Leigh, Kingston Hill ; and Bridgetaufn, 

Barbados. 
1881 tHuGHBS, John, F.C.S., 79 Mark Lane, E.C, 

1880 f Hughes, Cohmandbb B. Jukes, E.N., Cromartie, Newton Abbot, 
1884 Hughes-Hughes, William, J.P., 5 Highbwry Quadrant, N. 

1884 f Hull, W. Winstanlet, St. Ann*8 Heath, Virginia Water, Surrey, 

1900 Hunter, Albxanbeb, Torre House, Harpenden, Herts. 

1896 Hutton, Colonel Sir Edward T. H., K.C.M.G., C.B., A.D.C., 34 
Eaton Place, S.W., and United Service Club, Pall Mall, 8,W. 

1900 Ibbs, Percy Mavon, 26 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
1889 tiEYBBS, George M., Inchera, Glanmire, Co, Cork, Ireland, 
1899 Inglis, Charles H., N.Z. Farmers* Co-operative Assn., 110 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 

1883 flNGLis, Cornelius, M.D., 124 Victoria Street, S,W. ; and Athenaeum 

Club, S.W, 

1881 Ingram, Sir William J., Bart., 198 Strand, W,C* 
1880 Iryinb, Thomas W., 17 Aldermanbury, E.C, 

1893 Irwbll, Herman, 74 Jermyn Street, S.W,; and 24 Coleman Street, E.C, 

1884 Isaacs, Jacob, 40 Gloucester Terrace, Hydi Park, W. 
1893 Izard, Walter G., C.E., 10 7^ Paragon, Blackheath, S,E, 

1883 Jack, A. Hill, National Insurance Co, of New Z,ealand, 9 Gracechurch 

Street, E.C. 
1893 Jack, George C.,Eastem Extension Telegraph Co., 60 Old Broad Street, E,C, 
1901 Jack, Egbert L., LL.D., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 36 Overstrand Mansions, 

Battersea Park, S. W, 
1886 f Jackson, James, J.P., 42 Campden House Court, W. 

1889 f Jackson, Sir Thomas, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 

31 Lombard Street, E.C, 
1900 Jacobs, Harry W. 

1886 Jacomb, Frbdk. Chas., 61 Moorgate Street, E.C, 
1886 Jacomb, Reginald B., 61 Moorgate Street, E.C, 
1900 Jambs, B. Boucher, HaUsannery, Bideford. 

1890 fJAMiESON, William, care of Broken H%U Proprietary Company, 31 (iueen 

Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
1897 Jarvis, a. Weston, 66 Park Street, Grosvenor Squa/re, W, 
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1898 

1894 

1884 

1890 

1896 

1889 

1890 

1889 
1894 
1896 
1888 
1884 
1900 
1893 
1884 
1899 
1892 
1900 
1884 
1887 
1884 
1889 
1896 
1900 
1887 
1898 
1886 
1868 
1889 



1876 
1898 
1894 
1890 
1885 
1871 
1894 
1887 

1881 

1877 

1898 

1895 



JhanSi Riohabd W.) Pembrynf Border Crescenty Sydenham, 9.E, 

Jbffebson, Hasbt WTin>HAM, 75 Old Broad Street , E.C, 

t Jbffbay, R. J., 4 Kensington Court Mansions, W, 

Jbnxinbon, William W., 6 Moorgate Street, E,C, 

Jennings, Gilbert D., 28 Gracechurck Street, E.C, 

Jerningham, Sib Hubert E. H., K.C.M.G., 14 Bruton Street, W. ; and 

Longtidge Towers, Berwick. 
f Jebsbt, Eight Hon. the Earl of, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Osterley Bark, 

Meworth ; and Middleton Park, Bicester, 
Johnson, General Sib Allen B., K.C.B., 60 Lexham Gardens, W, 
Johnson, Godfbbt B., Colonial College, 8 Victoria Street, S. W, 
Johnson, L. 0., 1 Sn<m Hill, E.C, f 

Johnston, Alexandeb, 120 Fenchurch Street, E.C, 
t Jolly, Stewabt, Perth, N.B. 
Jonas, Alfbbd, 14 Leinster Gardens, W, 

Jones, Alfbed L., Messrs. Elder, Dempster, ^ Co.y 6 Water St., Liverpool. 
f Jones, Henbt, 49 Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N. W, 
Jones, Captain Henby M., V.C, United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Jones, J. D., Belvedere, Mapesbury Road, Brondeihury, N.W. 
Jones, J. F., British South Africa Co., 15 St. Swithin's Lane, E.C, 
Jones, Owen F., 23 College Hill, E.C. 
Jones, R. Hesketh, J.P., Belfort, Park Bill Rise, Croydon, 
Jones, Sib W. H. Quayle, 14 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W, 
Jones, William T., cjo Bank of Australasia, 4 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
Jones, W. Woodgate, HUl Side, White Hill, Bletchingley, Surrey, 
Joseph, Fbancis E., Qfuem Anne's Mansions, S.W, 
Joseph, Julian, 6 Holland Park, W. 
Joshua, Abbam, 12 CoUingham Gardens, S.W, 
JosLiN, Henby, Gaynes Park, Upminster, Essex, 
JvLTAJif, Sir Penrose G., K.C.M.G., C.B., Stadacona, Torquay, 
Justice, Major-General W. Clivb, C.M.G., Hinstock, Farnborough, 

Hants, 

Earuth, Frank, 29 Nevern Mansions, EarVs Court, S,W, 

f Kaufman, Charles, 12 Berkeley Street, W. 

Eearne, Samuel B., Kingswood, Lyndhurst Gardens, Hampstead, N, W, 

Kearton, George H., Hurst Bene, Ore, Sussex. 

Keep, Charles J., 1 Chiildhall Chambers, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

Eeith-Douglas, Stewart M., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 

Kemp, David R., Messrs, Dalgety ^ Co., 94 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 

Kemp- Welch, James, Parkstone, Weybridge ; and 51 Bemers Street, 

Oxford Street, W. 
Kendall, Franxxin R., 1 The Paragon, Blackheath, S.E.; and St, 

Steplien*s Club, S.W. 
Kennedy, John Murray, KnockraUing, Kirkcudbrightshire, N,B.; and 

New University Club, S.W. 
f Kennedy, Pitt, 39 Palace Gardens Terrace, W. ; and New Oxford and 

Cambridge Club, 68 Pall Mall, S.W, 
Kennion, Rt. Ret. George Wyndham, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bath and 

Wells, The Palace, Wells, Somerset. 
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1888 EbnTj Bobbrt J., 1 Vere Street ^ Cavendish Square, W, 
1896 fKKNTON, Jambs, M.P., Walskaw Hall, Bury. 

1894 Kbb, Robbbt A., cfo E, S, Bawstm, Esq^, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 

1896 Kbrr, J. £., care of Messrs, S. Dohree ^ Sons, 6 Tokmhouss Yard, E.C 

1894 Kbswicx, James J., HaUeaths, Lochmahen, N.B, 

1881 fKsswiCKt William, M.P^ Eastwick Park, Leatherhead, 

1874 Kimber, Hbnrt, M.P., 79 Lombard Street, E.C. 

1894 KiVQ, Chablbs Wallis, Neumham House, Afarshgate, Richmond, S.W, 

1901 tKiMGDON, Henbt ¥., 1 Staple Inn, W.C. 

1886 KiNNAiBD, Bight Hon. Lobd, 1 Pall Mall East, S. W, 

1889 Kintobb, Et. Hon. the Eabl of, G.C.M.G., 7 Cadogan Square, S.W. 
1894 Kitchen, John H., 35 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

1 898 KiTCHiNO, Henbt, J.P., The Grange, Great Ay ton, Yorks, 

1887 KiTTO, Thomas Collinowood, Ocean View Hotel, Berea, Durban, Natal. 

1899 Klein, Walter G., 24 Belsiae Park, N. W. 

1875 Knioht, a. Hallet, BraTidey Hill House, Croydon. 
1896 Knioht, John Watson, 33 Hyde Park Square, W. 

1889 Knott, Captain Michael E., 32 Brompton Square, S.W, 

1891 Kruhn, Herman a., B.A., Maldon Court, Maldon, Essex. 

1885 Kummbreb, Eudolph, 20 Bury Street, St. Jameses, S.W. 

1891 fliAiNO, James Eobert, 7 Australian Avenue, E.C. 

1880 Landalk, Alexander, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 

1875 Landale, Eobbbt, 3 Sussex Square, Hyde Park, W. ; and Oriental Club, 

Hanover Square, W, 

1876 t Landale, Walter, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
1887 Lane, Major-Genebal Eonald B., C.B., Alexandria, Egypt, 

1901 Lang, Alexander, 24 Gledhow Gardens, S.W. ; and Bank of Montreal, 
22 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 

1896 Lano, James J., care of The Estate, Finance, and Mines Corporation, 

Finsbury Circus House, Blomjield Street, E.C, 

1881 Langton, James, Hillfield, Beigate. 

1883 fLANSDOWNE, Eight Hon. thb Mabquis of, K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., 

G.C.I.E., Lansdowne House, 54 Berkeley Square, W. ; and Bowood, 
near Calne, Wiltshire, 

1884 fLANSELL, George, Bendigo, Victoria, Australia. 
1881 Lanton, John C, Birdhurst, Croydon, 

1876 fLARDNER, W. G., 11 Fourth Avenue, Hove, Brighton; amd Junior Carl* 

ton Club, Pall Mall, S. W. 

1878 Lark, F. B., Junior Athemsum Club, Piccadilly, W, 

1900 Larsbn, August, 116 Holbom, E.C. 

1878 Lascelles, John, 13 Ashchwrch I'errace, Shepherd's Busht W. 

1881 Lauohland, James, 50 Lime Street ^ E.C. 

1897 Lawbbnce, T. H., cjo Messrs. Fowlie ^ Boden, Field Street, Durban, Natal. 
1875 Lawbbncb, W. P., M.P., 27 Eaton Square, S.W.; Cowesfidd House, 

Salisbury ; and New University Club, St. James's Street, S. W. 

1885 La-wbib, Alexander, 14 St, Mary Axe, E.C. 

1886 tLAWRiB, Alex. Cecil, 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 

1892 Lawson, Eobbbtson, 34 Old Broad Street, E.C, 

1894 Leake, Wm. Mabtin, Ceylon Association, 61 Graeechurch Street, E.C, 
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1896 Lbb, Abthub M., 8 Victoria Road^ Kensington, W. 

1886 liSMf Henbt Whxiam, San RemOj Torquay. 

1899 LsRCBHiLN, Chbistophsb a., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 
1901 LeesoN) Gilbebt H., Ashley House, Caterkam Valley ; and 34 Great 
St, Helens, E.C. 

1896 Lbeson, William F., 34 Great St, Helens, E,C, 

1901 Lbfboy, Hon. Hbnbt Bruce {Agent-General for Western Australia), 

16 Victoria Street, S,W, 
1889 Lb Gbos, Gbbyaise, Seafidd, Jersey. 
1892 Le Maistbb, Johk L. B., Messrs, G, Balleine 4" Co,, Jersey, 

1889 Leuchabs, John W., Broad Street Avenue, E,C, 

1873 Lhtet, G. Coll^j^s, C.M.G., National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W, 

1874 Levin, Nathaniel W., 11 Gledhow Gardens, S,W, 

1897 Levy, Alfbed G., M.D., 16 York Place, Portman Square, W, 

1899 Levy, B. W., Messrs. D. Cohen ^ Co., 17 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 
1885 Lewis, Isaac, 14 Stratton Street, W, ; and 8 Finch Lane, E.C, 

1887 Lewis, Joseph, 8 Finch Lane, E,C. 

1890 Lewis, Owen, 9 Mincing La^y EC, 

1897 LiSTBB, R. A., J.P., The Towers, Dursley, 

1884 Little, J. Stanley, 18 Drakefield Road, Upper Tooting^ S.W, 

1885 Little, Matthew, 5 Lyndhurst Gardens, Hampstead, N,W, 

1886 -fLiTTLEjoHN, RoBBBT, 8 Cavcndish Square, W. 

1874 Littleton, Thb Hon. Hbnby S., 16 Lermox Gardens, S.W.; and 

Teddesley, Penkridge, Staffordshire, 

1888 LivESEY, Geobob, C.E., Shaghrook, JReigate, 

1900 fLLOYD, Abthub, 12 Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C, 
1890 Lloyd, F. Gbahav, 40 King Street, CheapsidCf E.C. 

1899 t^LOYo, Fbank, Coombe House, Croydon, and 4 Salisbury Court, Fleet 

Street, E.C. 
1881 Lloyd, Bichabd Dufpa, 2 Addison Crescent, Addison Road, W* 

1887 fLoBWENTHAL, LEOPOLD, lAonsdaU, Hampton Wick, Middlesex, 

1878 t^^°> Claudb H., M.A., 50 Marine Parade, Brighton ; and Neva Oxford 

and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S, W. 
1886 t-^ONGSTAFF, Geobob B., M.A., M.D., Highlands, Putney Heath, S.W, ; 

and Tmtchen, Morthoe, near Ilfmcornbe, 

1889 LoBiNO, Abthub H., 11 a Princes Street, Westminster, S.W, 
1886 fLoTHiAN, Maubice John, Redwood, Spylaw Road, Edinburgh, 

1898 Louis, Julian A. H., F.R.G.S., 32 Essex Street, Strand, W,C, 
1884 Love, William McNauqhton, 8 Bunhill Row, E.C, 

1884 Low, Sib Hugh, G.C.M.G., 23 De Vere Gardens, W.; and Thatched 
House Club, St, Jameses Street, S, W, 

1875 fLow,W. Andebson, 6 Sussex Gardens, Westgate-on-Sea, Kent, 

1899 Lowe, Samuel, 129 Queen's Road, Finsbury Park, N. 

1890 LowLEs, John, 109 Stamford Hill, N. 

1880 LowBY, Lieut.-Genbbal E. W., C.B., 25 Warrington Crescent, Maida 
HiU, W. ; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S, W. 

1877 Lubbock, Sib Nbvile, K.C.M.G., 20 Eastcheap, E.C; and 65 Earts 
Court Square, S. W, 

1898 Lucas, Clabencb, Mus.B., 229 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E, 

1886 Lyall, Rogeb Campbfxl, United University Club, Pall Mall East, S,W, 
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1879 fLTBix, Captaim Fbancis H., 2 Elvaaton Place, 8. W. ; and Naval and 

Military Club, PicoadUly, W, 

1886 Ltbll, John L., 30 Ckristchwrch Boad, Streatham HiU, 8,W. 

1886 Ltlx, Wm. Bbat, VeOey, HarUand, North Devon, 

1885 fLTOWy Gbobob O., Lyneden, Drummond Street, Ballarat, Victoria^ 

Australia, 

1886 fLTTTBLTOKy Thb Hon. G. W. SpBircBBy G.B., 49 Hill Street, Berkdey 

Square, W, 

1885 Macalmtbb, Jamm, Ethelstane, 32 Mare^ld Gardens, Hampstead, 

N.W. 
1885 fMACAN, J. Z», M.A.)M.D., M.R.O.S., Crossgates, Cheam, Surrey; and 

Bockhampton, Queensland, 
1001 fMACABTNKT, Rbv. Husset B., M.A., 78 Elm Park Mansions, Chelsea, S. W, 

1887 MacBbidb, Bobbbt K., CM,Q., MJnst.C.E., Junior Carlton Club, Pall 

MaU, S.W, 
1900 fMACDONALD, HfiCTOB, 153 Leadenholl Street, E,C. 

1892 Macfadtbn, Jambs J., MiUbrook,, Bedwardine Boad, Upper Norwood, 

S,E, 
1873 fMACFABLAN, Albxandbb, Torish, Helmsdale, N.B, 
1889 tMACFABLANE, Jambs G., MessTs. W. Dunn ^ Co., Broad St, Avenue, E,C, 

1889 fMACFiB, John W., Bowton Hall, Chester, 

1890 MacGrbgob, Wm. Gbant, 18 Coleman Street, E.C, 
1881 t^AcTvBB, David, M.P., 16 Brunswick Street, Liverpool, 

1881 Mack AT, A. Mackbnzib, 50 Lifne Street, E.C, 

1895 t^ACKAT, Daniel J., Dunkeld, Arkwright Boad, Hampstead, N. W, 

1893 Mackay, Donald, Beay Villa, Bodenham Boad, Hereford, 

1897 tMACKAT, Sib Jambs L., K.C.I.E., 7 Seamore Place, Park Lane, W, 

1885 f MACKENZIE; Colin. 

1890 Mackenzie, Gbobgb S., C.B., 52 Queen^s Gate Gardens, S.W, 

1900 Mackenzie, Hbnbt, 19 Cottesmore Gardens, Kensington, W, 

1882 Mackie, Dayid, Leicester House, Clarence Boad, Bognor, 
1899 t^-^^c^^NNON, Duncan, 16 Hyde Park Square, W. 

1889 Maclbab, Vicb-Admibal J. P., Beaconsoroft, Chiddingfold, Godahning, 
and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S. W, 

1896 fM^cLEAT, Sinclair, 1 Norfolk Street, Park Lane, W, 

1887 Macmillan, Maubicb, St. Martin's Street, Leicester Square, W,C, 

1892 Macphail, Alexandbb J., 10 St. Helens Place, E.C, 

1887 Macphbrson, Lachlan A., Wyrley Grove, Pelsall, Walsall, 

1882 MacRosty, Alexandbb, West Bank House, Esher, 
1869 McAbthub, Alexandbb, 79 Holland Park, W. 

1886 McAbthub, John P., 18 Silk Street, Cripplegate, E.C. 

1883 McAbthub, Wm. Alexandbb, M.P., 4 Third Avenue, Hove, Brighton; 

and 18 ^ 19 Silk Street, Cripplegate, E.C. 
1885 McCaul, Gilbbbt John, Creggandarroch, Tester Boad, Chislehurst ; and 

27 Walbrook, E.C. 
1899 McCaw, William J. M., Woodfield, Streatham, S.W. 

1892 fMcCoNNELL, Abthub J., 7 Bramham Gardens, South Kensington, S.W, 

1893 McCoNNELL, Fbedebick v., 37 Cranley Gardens, S.W, 

1897 McCuLLOCH, Colin J., 45 Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 
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1890 fMcGuLLOCH, Gbobgb, 184 Queen's Gate, 8,W, 

1883 McDonald, James E., 4 Chapel Street, CrvppUgate, E,C. 
1887 McDonald, John, 30 Broad Street Houaey E,C, 

1882 McDoNELL, Arthub W., 2 Eectory Place, Portsnumth Road, Guildford, 

1882 McEuBN, David Faintbb, 24 Pembridge Square, W, 

1898 McFarlane, "William, Messrs, W. Dunn ^ Co., Broad Street Avenue, E,C, 

1899 McGaw, John Thoburn, 36 Lower Seymour Street, W. 
1879 McIlwbaith, Andrew, 3^4 Lime Street Square, E,C, 

1884 McIntybb, J. P., 3 New BasinghaU Street, E.C, 

1897 McKenzie, Frederick A., 602 Birkheck Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, 

W.C. 
1886 M^Keone, Henrt, C.E. 
1886 McLean, Norman, West Hall, Sherborne, Dorset. 

1882 McLean, T. M., 61 Belsize Park, K W. 

1886 McMahon, General C. J., B.A., Knocklqfty, Clonmel, Ireland; and 

Junior Army and Navy Club, St, James's Street, W, 
1899 Maouirb, Thomas Miller, M.A., LL.D., 12 EarVs Court Square, S,W, 

1883 Mainwaring, Eandolph, Kurragong, The Bank, Highgate, N, 

1878 Malcolm, A. J., 27 Lombard Street, KC, 

1896 Malcomson, Dayid, care of Messrs, Coutts ^ Co., 69 Strand, W.C, 

1879 Malleson, Frank H.,Dixton Manor House, Winchcombe, Cheltenham, 

1883 Manlet, William, 106 Cannon Street, E.C, 

1896 Manning, John K., M.S. A., 10 Bollscourt Avenue, Heme Hill^ S.E, 

1893 Mantell, David G., Ceylon House, St. Andrew's Road, Bedford. 

1898 Marcus, Herman W., Merryland^s Hotel, Great Bookham, Surrey, 
1892 Marden, William, 6 East India Avenue, E.C. 

1886 Marks, David, Astwood House, 111 Cromwell Road, S,W, 
1886 Marsden, The Bight Rev. Bishop, D.D., Dyrham Lodge, Clifton Park, 
Bristol. 

1881 Marshall, Ernest Luxmoore, 9 St, Helen's Place, E.C, 
1889 t^ARSHALL, Henrt B., 3 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
1886 Mabston, Edward, St, Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C* 

1892 Martin, Colonel ^ir Richard E. B„ K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Aldehurgh, 

Saxmundham. 

1882 f Martin, Francis, The Grange, Wroxham, Norfolk, 

1889 Martin, James, Sunny side. Palace Road, Streatham, S,W, ; and Suffolk 

House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 

1899 Mastbrton Eobert F., Rhodesia, Ld., Winchester House, E.C. 

1884 Mathers, Edward P., Glenalmond, 34 Fox Grove Road, Beckenham ; and 

39 Old Broad Street, EC. 
1886 tMATHESON, Senator Alex. Perceval, Perth, Western Australia. 
1901 Mathieson, James Francis, M.A., 13 Langland. Gardens, Finchley 

Road, N. W. 

1890 t^ATHiESON, John, General Manager's Office, Midland Railway, Derby. 

1893 Maton, Leonard J., B.A., Grosvenor Lodge, Wimbledon, S.W, 
1886 Matthews, James, 46 Jesmond Road, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

1894 Maurice, John A.,1 Eaton Gardens, Hove, Brighton. 
1894 Mead, Frbderick, The Moorings, St. Albans, 

1899 fMKBSON, Edward Tucker, B.N., 1 Alwyne Square, Canonbury Park, N. 
1899 IMeeson, Frederick, 1 Alwyne Square, Canonbury Park, N. 
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1878 Mbinkbtzhaobn, Ebnbst Louis, 4 Cheyne Walk, CheUea, S,W, 

1886 Mblhuish, WilliaMi Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue ^ W.C, 

1898 Mebceb, Wm. Alexander, 4 The Mansiona, Richmond Road, South 

Kensington, S.W., and 85 London Wall, E,C. 

1889 Metcalfe, Sib Chablbb H. T., Babt., Junior Carlton Club, PaU Mail, 

3.W. 

1877 t^BTCALra, Fbank E., Gloucester House, Stonebridge Park, N,W. 

1878 Mbwbubm, William E., J.P. 19 Holland Parky W, 

1899 fMicHAELis, Max, Tandridge Court y Ox ted, Surrey. 

1890 MiCHiE, Albxandeb, clo Messrs, J, l^hittall ^ Co., 9 Fenchurch Avenue^ 

E.C. 

1897 MiDDLBTON, R. v., 10 Throgmorton Avenue, E,C, 

1889 MiLLBB, Chablbs a. DcTFFy 9 Warwick Square, 8.W. 

1901 tMiLLiGAN, Gbobgb, Msssts. Debenham ^ Freebody, 15 St. Paul's Church- 
yard, B.C. 

1897 tMiLLS, Thomas, Longdown House, Sandhurst, Berks, 

1898 MiNTOy H.E. Rt. Hon. the Eabl of, G.CM.G-., Gowmment House, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

1898 MisKiN, Hbbbbbt, c/o Messrs, G. S, Yuill ^ Co., 16 Philpot Lane, E,C. 

1898 f Mitchell, James, Lanherne, ShiUingford Hill, WaUingford, Berks, 

1895 JMiTCHELL, John Stbtenson, 43 London Wall, E.C. 

1878 MocATTA, Ebnest Gr., 4 Throgmorton Avenue, E,C, 

1883 MoLBSWOBTH, The Rbv. Viscount, 13b Lansdown Crescent, Bath, 
1895 MoLTENOy Pbbcy Allpobt, 10 Palace Court, Bayswater, W, 

1884 fMoNBO, Malcolm, CaTie Grove, 10 Kelvinside Gardens, Glasgow, 

1884 Montbfiobb, Hebbebt B., 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 

1885 Montbfiobb, Joseph G-., 14 Westboume Park Road, W, 
1889 MoNTsnoBE, Louis P., 9 Coburg Place, Hyde Park, W, 
1894 fMooNjEDWABD R. P., M.P., 6 Onslow Gardens, S,W. 

1886 MooBE, Abthub Ghisolm, 23 Essex Street, Strand, W,C. 

1884 MooBE, JoHNy 23 Knightrider Street, E.C. 

1891 MooBB, YoBK T. Or., M.R.C.S.K, L.RC.P., 1 Lewisham HUl, S,E, 

1898 MoOBHEAD, Jambs, Hickley Lodge, nr. Penarth. 

1883 fMooBHOUSE, Edwabd, care of Bank of New Zealand, 1 Queen Victoria 

Street, E.C. 

1887 Moob-Radfobd, Alfbed, 59 Queen's Gardens, Hyde Park, W,; and 

4 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E,C. 

1885 MoBBiNO) Chablbs Alqbbnon, M.In8t.C.E., F.G.S., Moore Place, Esher, 
1891 MoBOAN, Majob a. Hickman, D.S.O., 14 Grosvenor Place, S.W, 

1894 f MoBGAN, GwTN Vauohan, 1 St. James's Place, S, W, 

1900 MoBGAN, Pbnby Vauohan, 13 TheBoltons, S.W, 

1868 MoBGAN, Sbftimus Vaughan, 37 Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, 

S.W,; and 42 Cannon Street, E.C. 
1900 MoBOAN, Aldbbman Walteb Vauohan, Chris fs Hospital, Newgdt 

Street, E.C, 

1884 MoBGAN, Willulm Pbitchabd, 1 Queen- Victoria Street, E.C, 
1897 Mobbell, John Bowes, West Mounts York, 

1899 MoBBis, Thomas Mobgan, F.S.S., 12 Green Street, Neath, 

1900 MoBBisoN, Jambs K., 10 Eton Road, South Hampstead, N,W, ; an 

Thatched House Club, St. James's Street, S. W. 
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1887 

1886 

1889 
1869 
1885 
1884 
1891 
1878 
1897 
1896 
1899 



1885 
1899 
1889 
1893 

1875 
1898 

1881 
1889 

1887 
1885 
1874 

1886 
1881 
1894 
1888 
1881 
1893 

1882 
1889 
1888 
1896 
1896 
1898 
1886 
1891 
1896 
1892 
1868 
1884 

1889 



tMoBBisoNy John S., I%atched House Clubf SL James's Street, 8.W. 
MoBBisoN, WaltbB) McUham Tarn, Settle; and 77 Cromwell Boad, 

S.W, 
tMoBBOOH, John, J.P., Mount Grange^ Douglas^ Co, Cork, 
MoBT, William, 1 StatUey Crescent, Notting Hill, W» 
MosENTHAL, Habby, 19 Chreen Street, W, 

MossB, Jambs Bobbbt, M.In8t.C.E., 5 Chiswick Place, Eastbourne. 
Muck, Fbbd A. £., Devonshire Club, St, James's Street^ S.W, 
MuGOEBiDOS, Abthub L., Hyde Park Court, S. W, 
MuNN, WiNCHBSTBB, Laverstoke, near Whitchurch, Hants, 
MuBE, Sib Andbbw, 4 McLaren Boad, Newington, Edinburgh, 
MvBBAY, THE HoN. Albxandeb 0. (Masteb OF Elibank), M.P., Juuipev 

Bank, Walkerbvftn, Peeblesshire ; ^ Brooks's Club, St. James's Street, 

S.W, 
f MuBBAY, Chables, KyUmore, Eton Avetiue, Hampstead, N, W. 
MuBBAY, Sib Hebbebt H., K.C.B., Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Myebs, Albxandeb, 125 Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale, W, 
Myebs, Isaac, Thorganby, Westfidd Boad, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 

fNAiBN, John, Garth House, Torri Park Boad, Ufracombe. 

Nafieb of Magdala, Bt. Hon. Lobd, 9 Lowndes Square, S,W,i and 
Carlton Club, Pall MaU, S,W, 

Nathan, Alfbed N., 28 Finsbury Street, E.C, 

fNATHAN, Geobge J., cjo MessTs. L Salarnan ^ Co., 46 Monkwell Street, 
EC. 

Nathan, Joseph E., 23 Pembridge Gardens, W. 

Nathan, Louis A., Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, E.C. 

tNAz, Hon. Sib Vibgile, K.C.M.G., M.L.O. {Port Louis, Mauritius), care 
of Messrs, Chalmers, Guthrie ^ Co., 9 Idol Lane, E.C. 

tNEAMB, Abthub, Woodlands, Selling, Faversham, 

Nbavb, Edwabd S., 7 Great St. Helen's, E.C. 

Neil, William, 35 Walbrook, E.C, 

fNBiSH, William, The Laws, Dundee; and Hogarth dub, Dover Street, W, 

Nelson, SibE. Montague, K.C.M.Gr., 3 Whitehall Court, S.W. 

Nelson, Habold, 26 St, Marifs Mansions, St, Mary's Terrace, Padding- 
ton, W, 

Ness, G-avin Pabkbb, 19 Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Nestle, William D., Boyal London Yacht Club, 2 Savile Bow, W. 

Neumann, Sigmund, 146 Piccadilly, W. 

Neville, George W., 18 Sussex Place, Begent's Park, N.W, 

tNEWMAECH, John, 60 Waiting Street, E.C. 

Newton, Wm. Melville, 39 West End Lane, West Hampstead, N. W. 

NiCHOL, Robert, 1 1 Bunhill Bow, E. C, , 

NiCHOLLS, Alfred M., 8 Courtjield Gardens, S. W, 

Nichols, Abthub, Bank of Egypt, 26 Old Broad Street, E,C, 

fNicHOLLS, Walter C, 48 Heygate Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 

Nicholson, Sib Chablbs, Babt., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts, N. 

NiVEN, Geobge, Commercial Bank of Australia, Limited, 1 Bishopsgate 
Street, E.C. 

fNinflON, Bobbbt, 8 Finch JLane, E,C. 
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1883 



1897 
1880 
1878 
1891 
1895 
1901 



Bayed Colonial Institute. 

NoBMAV, Gbkbbal Sfft Hbnbt W., G.O.B.y 0.C.M.G., C.I.E., The 

BoycU Hospital, Chelsea, 8, W, 
NoRBis, SissoN C, KUlanne Rectory ^ Enniscorthy, Ireland. 
f North, Chables, Sun-Woodhottse, near Hudder^field» 
North, Frbdbbic William, F.G.S., 60 Cheapside, E.C. 
f NoRTHBSX, Bight Hon. thb Earl of, 6 Hans Crescent, 8. W. 
NowLAK, John, A.M.In8t.C.E., Newport, Mon* 
NU89BAUH, Hermann, 61 Coleman Street, E.C, 



1901 OoLB, Frank B., Roysion Park, Pinner, Middlesex. 
1897 Ommannbt, Charlbs H., 3 Great Winchester 8treet, E.C, 

1888 Ommannbt, Sir Montagu F., K.C.M.G., Colonial Office, Downing Street y 
8.W. 

1889 Onslow, Bt. Hon. the Earl of, G.C.M.G., 7 Richmond Terrace, White^ 
hall, 8. W, ; and Clandon Park, Guildford. 

1883 fOsBORNB, Captain Frank, The Cedars, Leamington. 
1897 OsTROROG, Count Stanislaus J., F.B.G.S., 5 Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 
8.W. 

1889 Otterson, Alfrbd S., 22 Bryanston Street, W. 
1872 Otwat, Bight Hon. Sir Arthur John, Bart., 34 Eaion Square, 8, W, ; 

and Athenaum Club, Pall Mall, 8. W, 

1890 Owen, F. Berrt, 36 Mount Park Road, Ealing, W. 



1897 
1895 
1897 
1880 
1889 
1879 

1880 
1886 

1890 
1889 
1893 

1885 

1897 
1888 
1886 
1898 

1887 
1898 



Pace, David S., Ivy Cottage, Newton Stewart, N,B, 

Palmer, Ernest G. 

Palmer, Caft. Bichard E., Oaklands Park, Newdigate, Surrey. 

Parburt, Charlbs, 3 De Vers Gardens, Kensington, W. 

fPARFiTT, Captain James L., Dingleside, Woodford Green, Essex. 

Parfitt, Captain William, 25 AthoU Mansions, South Lamheth Road, 
S.W. 

Park, W. C. Cunningham, 25 Lime Street, E, C. 

Parker, Archibald, Camden Wood, Chislehurst; and 2 East India 
Avenue, EC. 

tPARKER, Gilbbet, M.P., 20 Carlton Hovae Terrace, S.W, 

f Parker, Henry, Vale View Cottage, Tring Hill, Tring. 

f Parkin, George B., C.M.G., M.A., LL.D., Upper Canada College, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Parkington, Colonel J. BoPER, J.P., D.L., 24 Crutched Friars, E.C. ; 
6 Devonshire Place, W. ; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, 8. W, 

Parr, Bbv. Edward G. C, 1 Bolton Gardens, South Kensington, 8. W. 

Pasteur, Henry, Wynches, Much Hadham, Herts. 

tPATERsoN, J. Glaister, 7 # 8 Australian Avenue, E.C. 

Patebson, James, New Zealand Loan ^ Agency Co., 73 Basinghall 
Street, E.C. 

f Patterson, Mylbs, 7 Egerton Gardens, 8,W.; and Oriental Club, Han- 
over Square, W. 

Paul, Alexander, 41 Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 
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1881 I Paul, Hbnbt Momcrbiff, 12 Lansdovme Crescent, Notting HUl, W. 

1880 Patne, John, Park Grange y Sevenoake, 

1881 t^BACB, Sib Waltbh, K.C.M.G. {Agent- General far Natal), 26 Victoria 

Street, S,W, 
1877 Pbaoock, Gborqb, 27 Milton Street, Fore Street, E,C, 
1886 tP^KB, Gbobob Hbbbbbt, B.A., LL.B., West Retford House, Retford, 
1877 ^2rkbce, Edward, Oriental CM, Hanover Square, W. 
1896 tI*BABS0N, Sib Wbbtman D., Babt., M.P., Paddookhurst, Worth, Sussex; 

and 10 Victoria Street, S.W, 
1804 Peasb, Aubbd John, J.P., 28 Corn Exchange Buildings, Manchester, 
1896 fP^MBBBTON, Majob Ebnest, E.E., MousehM House, Norwich, 
1894 Pbndbb, John Denison, Eastern Telegraph Co., Winchester House, 60 Old 

Broad Street, E,C, 
1884 Pbnnby, Edwabd C, 8 West Hill, Sydenham, S.E, 

1899 Pbbcbval, Spbnceb A., 36 Ecdeston Square, S.W. 
1892 Pbbcbval, Sib Westby B., K.C.M.G., II Comhill, EC, 
1890 Pbbkins, Henby A., Stoneleigh, Ewell, Surrey. 

1896 Pbbks, Robbbt Wm., M.P., A.MJnst.aE., 11 Kensington Palace 
Gardens, W. 

1880 Pbbbino, Chablbs, Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 
1879 tPKTHBBiCK, Edwabd A., 85 Hopton Road, Streatham, S.W, 

1882 tI*HABAZYN, Chablbs, cjo Messrs, Balgety ^ Co,, 94 Bishopsgate St., E,C, 

1896 Phillimobb, Majob W. G., Erleigh House, Reading; and Junior United 

Service Club, Charles Street, S. W. 
1884 fP'i^i'^PS, Lionel, 33 Grosvenor Square, W, 

1897 PiCKEN, Andbbw, Woodside, Greenock, N.B, 

1897 Pitts, Thomas, St. Stephen's House, Victoria Embankment, S,W, 

1888 tPi^NT, Edmund H. T., Charters Towers, Queensland, 

1882 Plbydbll, T. G., 63 St. James's Street, S,W, ; and East Sussex Club, St. 

Leonards-on-Sea, 
1897 fl^ONsoNBr, Rev. S. Gobdon, The Rectory, Devonport ; and 67 St, 

Jameifs Street, S. W. 

1900 Pontitex, Abthub R., 91 Barkston Gardens, S.W. 
1884 Poole, John B., 8 Claremont Gardens, Surbiton, Surrey, 
1869 tPooBB, Majob E., Old Lodge, Salisbury, 

1892 PoBTEB, Kobebt, Arnhall, Brechin, N.B. 

1886 PosNO, Chablbs Jaqubs, The Woodlands, Grove Park, Lee, S.E, ; and 

19 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
1886 tPoTTEB, John Wilson, 2 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 
1876 Pbabd, Abthub Campbell, 75 Elm Park Gardens, S. W, 
1873 Pbanob, Reginald H., 2 Hercules Passage, E,C,; and The Femn, Frognal, 

Hampstead, N,W, 
1882 Pbankbbd, Pbbcy J., Woolaconibe, Park Hill, Carshalton, Surrey. 

1881 Pbanbbbd, Pbteb D., The Knoll, Sneyd Park, Clifton, Bristol. 
1868 Pbatt, J. J., 79 Queen Street, Cheapside, E,C, 

1901 Pbatt, J. Jbbbam, Jun., Windermere, Woodberry Down, N.; and 79 
• Queen Street, Cheapside, E,C. 

1886 Pbbecb, Sib Wm. Henry, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.In8t.C.E., Gothic Lodge, 

Wimbledon, S.W, 
J 883 Pbevite, Joseph Wbedon^ Oak Lodge, Pond Road, Blackheath, S.E. 

A A 
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Tew of 
UtokioD. 

1886 

1878 

1900 

1891 

1882 
1899 
1897 
1901 
1894 
1882 



Boyal Colonial InsHtute. 

"PBjLLMmZf J. M.| Margaret Lodge, 94 Fimehley Boad, N. W» 

Pboicb, Jomx &., 28 De Vers Gardens, W, 

Pbimcb» Julius C, 22 Upper Wimpde Street, W. 

P&iTCBABD, LisuT.-GminouL Gordon D., B.K, G.B.» United Service 

aub, PaU MaU, S,W, 
Pbobtw, Liblxt Chables, 79 Onslow Square^ S,W. 
Pbobtx, Ldeut-Colonsl Clifford, J.P., 55 Grosvenor Street, W, 
Fbykm, Frbd, Meters, Stuttaford ^ Co,, New Union Street, Moor Lane, E,C. 
Pooh, John, H.B.C.S., 47 Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W, 
PuLwnoN, Sir John Hsnrt, 2 Whitehall (hurt, S.W, 
PuRTis, GiLBBRT, 5 Bow Churchyord, E,C, 



1893 QuRHNSBERRT, M06T HoN. THR Marquu OF, Amvy and Navy Club, PaU 

MaU,8,W. 
1899 QuiLTRB, Sir W. Cuthbbbt, BiJtT., M.P., 74 South AudUy Street, W, ; 

and Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge. 



1884 BiDOUFFi, P. CoFLRBTON, Derriford, Crown Sill R.S,0, Devon; and 
Union dub, S.W. 

1882 Badtrt, ])£AJORr-GhENBRAL Arthur Macan, Trowseoed Lodge, Cheltenham, 

1888 Bait, Grorob Thomas, 70 # 71 BishopsgaU Street Within, E.C. 
1 88 1 Balli, Pandru, 1 7 Belgrade Square, S, W. 

1884 Bajcsat, Bobrrt, Howletts, Canterbury, 

1872 Bamsdrn, BicHARD, Chadufiek Manor, Knowle, Warwickshire, 

1889 Band, £dward E., National Liberal dub, Whitehall Place, S, W. 
1889 tBANDALL, EuoRNH T., c/o Commercial Bank of Sydney, 18 Birehin Lane, 

E,C, 
1887 Banxrn, Prtrb, Fumess Lodge, East Sheen, Surrey, 

1880 fBAxxiN, Sir Jambs, Bart., M.P., 35 Ennismere Gardens, S.W.; and 
Bryngwyn, Herrford. 

1885 Baw, GheoROE Hbnbt, 96 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C, 

1894 Bawbs, Libut.-Colonbl Wm. Woodward, B.A., Junior United Service 
Club, Charles Street, S.W. 

1892 Bbadman, Jambs Burobss, D.Sc., Mynde Park, 2Vam Inn, S.S. 0., Hereford. 

1881 fBBAT, Bt. Hon. Lord, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 6 Great Stanhope Street, W. 
1901 Bebyb, Wtbebt, 1 Biehop^s Mansions, Bishop*s Park Road, Fulham, 

S.W. 

1894 Bbbtes, Hugh Wm., 67 Egerton Gardens, S.W. 

1896 Bebvbs, Hon. William Pembbb (Agent' General for New Zealand), 18 

Victoria Street, S,W, 
1889 Bbid, Ha70R-Genbbal A. T., Derby House, Victoria Road, Norwood, SE, 

1893 Bbnnib, Gborob B., 20 Lowndes Street, S. W, 

1883 Bbnnib, Gborob Hall, 6 East India Avenue, E. C. 

1895 Bicarde-Seater, Major Francis I., AJii8t.G.E., F.G.8., 16 Grafton 

Street, W.; and AthetkBum Club, PaU Mall, S.W. 

1897 fBiCHARDS, Gbobor, 3 Kensington Palace Gardens, W, 

1897 fBiCHARDS, Henrt C, K.C., M.P., 2 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, 
E.C. 
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1900 I BiCHABDS, BooER C, Hill House^ Forest HiU, S.E» 

1890 fBiCHABDS, Bey. W. J. B., I).D.y St» Charles* College, 8t, Charles' Square, 

North Kensington, W» 

1 898 BiCHABDSOK, Ebnald, J.F., Glahbrydan Park.Manordeilo, Carmarthenshire. 
1878 BiCHHOND, James, Momie Castle, Crieff, N.B, 

1881 BiDLEYy WiLLUM, M.Inst.CE., F.G.S., St, WikMd\ East Chrinstead, 
1896 BiFFON, Joseph, 33, Old Broad Street, E,C, 

1891 BiviNOTON, W. John, *^ British Trade Journal^* 24 Mark Lane E.C; 

and 21 Gledhow Gaavlens, S,W, 

1894 BoBERTS, G. Q., M.A. London Hospital, Whitechapel Road, E. 

1895 BoBERTS, BiCHARD Nbvill, 3 St, John's Wood Park, N, W, 

1892 BoBERTS, Thomas Frakcis, Gower Hottse, George Street, N. W, 

1884 BoBERTs, Thomas Langdon, Rookhurst, Bedford Park, Croydon, 

1881 'Bjovexmov, C^iivvELL K,, IkLshtDood Hotise, 9 New Broad Street, E,C. 

and 11 Oakhill Park, Hampstead, N,W, 
1 869 BoBiNsoN, Major-General C. "W,, C.B., Beverley House, Mitcham Common, 

Surrey; and Army ^ Navy Club, Pall Mall, S,W, 
1894 fBoBiNSON, Joseph B,, Dudley House, Park Lane, W.; and 1 Bank 

BuilcUngs, Lothbury, E,C. 

1889 fBoBiNSON, Thomas B., Messrs, Mcllwraith, McEacharn ff Co., 4 Lifne 

Street Square, E,C, 
1878 BoBiNsoN, Sir William, G.O.M.G., 28 Evelyn Mansions, Carlisle Place, 
S,W,; and Windham Club, St, James's Square, S,W, 

1896 BoBSON, Charles B., Cooksland House, Seighford, Stafford. 
1886 Bollo, William, 5 Stanley Gardens, Kensington Park, W, 

1885 BoME, BoBERT, 45 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W, 

1896 Bome, Thomas, J.P., Charlton House, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 

1888 fBoNALD, Byron L., 14 Upper Phillimore Gardens, W. 

1876 BoNALD, B. B., Pembury Grange, near Tunbridge Wells. 

1888 BoPEB, Freeman, M.A. Oxon., 66 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C, 

1878 BosE, B. Lancaster, 1 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, S.W. 

1879 BosE, Charles D., 10 Austin Friars, E.C. 
1900 BosE, Harrt, 14 Park Road, Richmond, S,W. 

1881 fBosEBBRT, BiOHT HoN. THE £arl OF, K.G., K.T., 38 Berkeley Square, 

W. ; and Dalmeny, near Edinburgh, N.B. 
1885 Boss, Hugh C, Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 Clement's Lane, 
E.C, 

1880 Boss, John, Morven, North Hill, Highgate, N, ; and 63 Finsbury Pave- 

ment, E.C. 

1882 Boss, J. Grafton, Oriental Cliih, Hanover Square, W. 

1881 jBoTH, H. Lino, 32 Prescott Street, Halifax, 

1883 fBoTHSCHiLD, A. A., 80 Lancaster Gate, W. ; and Warnford Court, E.C, 
1894 BoTHWBLL, George, 5 ThrogTiwrton Avenue, E.C, 

1890 BoYDS, Edmund M., Windham Chib, St. James's Square, S.W. 

1899 BuDD, Frank M., New Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 

1898 BxTDD, Thomas, Athenaum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1899 Bunge, Adolphus, 4 Fkist India Avenue, E.C. 
1879 BussBLL, Captain A. H., HaichUrnds^ Liss, Hants, 

1879 BxjflSELL, P. N., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. ; and 66 Queens- 
borough Terrace, W, 

A a2 
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1876 BussBLiy boMASy Haremere, Etehinffham, Sussex. 

1878 BvssBLL, Thomas, O.M.G., 90 PiceadUly, W. 

1898 BussBLL, Thomas J., London ^ Westminster Bank, 41 Lothbury, E.C. 

1876 RussBLLy T. PuBYis, Warroehy Milnathort, Kiwross^hire, N.B, 

1879 fBussBiXy T. B., 18 Church Street, Liverpool, 

1891 BussBLL, Wm. Cecil, HarerMre, Etchingham, Sussex, 
1889 BuTHBBVOBD, H. K., Pohnont, Kentey, Surrey, 

1886 Saalfbld, Alfbbd, The Elms, Bickley, Kent. 
1881 fSAiixABD, Philip, 87 Aldersgate Street, E.G. 
1893 Sandbman, Albbbt G., PresdaleSt Ware. 

1897 fSANDBMAN, LiBUT.-CoLONBL Geobob G. (of Fonab), Port-na-Craig, 

Moulin, N,B. 
1874 fSANDBBSON, JoHK, BuUer*s Wood, Chislehurst, Kent, 

1887 Sandoyeb, William, AshbvHon House, Bichmond HUl, S.W, ; and 10 

Jeffreys Square, St, Mary Axe, E. C. 
1873 Sassoon, Abthub, 12 Leadenhall Street, E,C. 

1891 fSAUKDEBS, Fbbdbbic J., F.B.G.S., Cambridye House, Harmondsuorth, 
Yiewsley, Middlesex. 

1899 Saundebs, Sib Fbedbbick B., K.C.M.G., Conservative Club, St, James's 

Street, S,W. 

1898 Sayaob, PBBCfT H.. Pinecro/t, Weybridye, 

1886 Satagb, Wm. Fbedk., Blomfield House, 86 London Wall, E.C. 
1897 Sayill, Waltbb, 9 Queen^s Gardens, West Brighton, 

1883 fSAWYEB, Ebnest E., M.A., C.E., Hilhouse, Woking. 

1896 Scammbll, Edwabd T., 73 Fairlop Road, Leytonstone, N.E. 
1886 tScABTH, Lbyeson £., M.A., Keverstone, Cleveland Walk, Bath. 

1900 ScHiFF, Abthub, 662 Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C, 

1877 ScBiFF, Ckarles, 22 Lowndes Square, S.W. 

1896 ScHLicH, WnxiAM, Ph.D., G.I.E., Coopers Hill CoUege, Egham, 

1897 Schmidt, Bobbbt F. W., Ph.D., F.B.G.S., 2 Baron*s Court Terrace, West 

Kensington, W. 
1889 ScHOLET, J. Cranbfield, Royal Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street, W. 
1886 ScHWABTZB, C. E. B., M.A., 8 Cambridge Gate, Regent's Park, N,W, ; 

and Conservative Club, St. James's Street, S. W. 

1884 Sconce, Caftaik G. Colquhouk, 1 Wetherby Gardens, South Kensington, 

S.W. 
1872 Scott, Abbaham, 8 Oaifo¥d Square, Hyde Park, W. 
1886 Scott, Abchibald E., Rotherfield Park, Alton, Hants; and United 

University Club, Pall MaU East, S. W, 
1886 Scott, Ghables J., Hilgay, Guildford, 

1901 Scott, Pbbcy Gilbebt, C.E., 9 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S.W, 

1886 Scott, Waltbb H., M.Inst.C.E., Park Road, East Molesey, 
1893 ScBXTTTON, Jambs Hebbbbt, 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C, 
1881 Sblbt, Pbedbatiz, Koroit, Chepstow Road, Croydon, 

1891 Sbmfle, James C., F.B.G.S., 2 Marine Terrace, Kingstown, Dublin, 

1887 Sbniob, Edwabd Nassau, 147 Cannon Street, E.C. 
1871 Shbocold, G. Pbabce, 166 Sloane Street, S.W. 

1898 Sbttlb, Colonel Sib Henby H., B.E., KCB., D.S.O., United Service 

Club, Pall Mall, S,W, 



\ 
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1888 Shand, Jambs, MJii8t.C.£., ParkhohM, Elm Park Gardens, 8,W, ; and 

76 Upper Ground Street, 8.E, 

1888 Shand, John Loudoun, 24 Bood Lane, E,C, 

1896 Shanes, Abthub, M.In8t.C.E., The Holt, Esher, Surrey, 

1898 Shbbb, John, 13 Kind's College Road, South Hampatead, N,W. 

1900 Shbldbick, John S., 13 FitzGeorge Avenue, Av/nol Road, West 

Kensington, W, 

1898 Shblfobd, Fbedebic, B.Sc., A.MJnst.CE., 35a Great George Street, 

Westminster, S,W. 

1892 Shelfobd, Whxiam, CM.Ot., M.Inst.C.E., 35a Great George Street, 

Westminster^ S»W, 
1885 Sheblock, William H., West Vieiv, Caterham, Surrey, 

1893 Shbbwood, N., Lunedin, 60 Streatham Hill, S.W, 

1880 fSnipPABD, Sib Sidney G. A., K.C.M.G., 16 West Halkin Strtet, S,W, 

and Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W, 
1874 Shipstbb, Henbt F., ConserwUive Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 
1887 fSHiBE, BoBEBT W., WUlow Grange, Half Moon Lane, Dulwich, S.E, 

1883 Shobt, Chables. Office of ''The Argus," 80 Fleet Street, E.C, 

1885 SiDET, Chabjues, 23 Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, S,W, 

1884 SiLLBM, John Henbt, Southlands, Esher, Surrey; and Junior Carltoa 

Club, S.W, 

1883 tSii-VBB, Colonel Hugh A., 23 Redcliffe Square, S.W, 
1868 tS^-VEB, S. W., 3 York Gate, Regent's Park, N,W. 

1887 Simeon, Rev. Philip B., M.A,, 15 Ness Bank, Inverness, N.B. 

1884 t^iMMONS, Fibld-Mabshal Sib Lintobn, Gr.C.B., G.C.M.G., HawUy House, 

Blackwater, Hants. ; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S, W. 

1 883 tSiMPsoN, Subgbon-Majob Fbank, Naval and Military Cltcb, Piccadilly, W 

1884 SiNGLAiB, Abthub, Ashfield, Cults, Aberdeen, N,B, 

1888 tSiNCLAiB, Augustine W., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), Ivy Lodge, South 

Petherton, Somerset, 

1886 SiNCLAiB, David, 2 Eliot Bank, Forest Hill, S,E,; and 19 Silver Street, E,C, 

1894 SiNCLAiB, NoBMAN A., 11 St. George's Road, S.W, 

1899 SiNCLAiB, James, Binfield Manor, Bracknell, Berks, 

1895 Seinnbb, William Banks, Messrs, LiUey 4 Skinner, Paddington Green, W. 

1896 Sladb, Geobge, Bush Lane House, Bush Lane, E.C. 

1887 fSi'ADE, Henbt G., F.R.G.S., Grosvenor Club, New Bond Street, W. 

1894 Sladbn, St. Babbb Russell, Heathfield, Reigate, 

1899 Slatteb, Edmund M., Hawhnoor, Bovey Tracey, Devon. 
1891 fSMABT, Fbancis G., M.A., Bredbury, Tunbridge Wells, 

1901 Smabt, Wiluam, Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 Clemenfs Lane, 

. EC. 
1901 Smith, Alexandeb Gx]bbib, Rokeby, Surbiton. 

1895 Smith, Alexandeb Dawson, M.I.M.E., 487 Shields Road, Glasgow, 

1888 Smith, Sib Cecil Clementi, G.C.M.G., The Garden House, Wheat' 

hampstead, St. Albans. 

1889 f Smith, D. Johnstone, 149 West George Street, Glasgow. 

1900 Smith, Daniel Wabbbs, cjo " Hong Kong Daily Press," 131 Fleet St., E.C 
1898 Smith, Edwin, Langham Hotel, W. 

1872 Smith, Sib Fbancis Villbneuve, 19 Harrington Gardens, South Kensing" 
ton, S,W. 
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1896 ! 



1885 
1898 
1887 
1886 
1880 
1896 
1884 

1887 
1884 
1898 

1887 
1896 
1897 

1893 
1881 

1874 

1886 
1899 
1889 
1890 
1894 
1873 
1888 

1887 
1897 

1883 
1897 
1885 
1881 

1893 
1891 
1895 
1886 

1883 

1878 

1896 
1900 ^ 



Royal Colonial Institute, 

Smith, ]>.-Golonbl Sib Gbrabd, K.C.M.G., Wingfidd Lodge, Engkfidd 

Green, Staines, 
Smith, Hbnbt 0akdnbr, Tinto, KiUieser Avenue, Streatham Hill, 8. W. 
Smith, Hbnbt Sotcliffb, 34 Horton Lane, Bradford. 
Smith, James, Junior Athenaum Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Smith, John, Bramble Haw, Carahalton, Surrey. 
fSMiTH, Josbfh J., Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W,C, 
Smith, Richabd Tildbn, 17 Old Broad Street, E.C, 
Smith, Samuel, M.P., Carleton, Princes Park, Liverpool ; and 11 Delahay 

Street, S.W, 
Smith, Thomas, 43 Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W, 
Smith, Waltbb F., 37 Royal Exchange, E.C, 
Smith, the Hon. Wm. F. D., M.P., 3 Grosvenor Place, 8. W, and Green" 

lands, Henley-on-Thames, 
Smith-Rbwse, Eustace A., Conservative Club, St. James's Street, S,W, 
Smyth, General Sib Henbt A., K.C.M.G., The Lodge, Stone, Aylesbury. 
Smyth, Herbert Wahington, M.A., LL.B., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 6 Inverness 

Terrace, W, 
Smyth, Rev. Stewart, St. MarVs Vicarage, Silvertown, E. 
fSoMBRYiLLE, Arthur Fownes, Dinder House, Wells, Somerset; and 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall MaU, S, W, 
SoFBB, Wm. Garland, B.A., J.P., Harestone, Caterham Valley; and 

Devonshire Club, St, James's Street, S, W, 
Spanier, Adolf, 30 Maresfield Gardens, N. W, 
f Speak, John, The Grange, Kirton, Boston, 

Spence, Edwin J., Totara, 20 Lunham Boad, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
Spbnce, Colonel John, D.A.G., Valletta, Malta, 
Spbns, Reginald Hope ; W.S., 30 Gt. George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Spbnslby, Howard, F.R.G.S., 4 Bolton Gardens West, S,W, 
Spicbr, Albert, 10 Lancaster Gate, W,; and Brancepeth House, 

Woodford, Essex, 
Spibbs, Felix William, 68 Lowndes Square, S. W. 
Spooner, Charles H., Queen Ann^s Mansions, S,W.; and 11 Poultry y 

E,C. 
f Sproston, Hugh, 6 Northwick Terrace, N, W, 
Sproston, Manning K., 6 Northwick Terrace, N, W, 
Squibb, Rev. George Meyleb, M.A., Clothall Sectary, Baldock, Herts, 
Squibes, William Hebbebt, Oahlands, Fountain Road, Upper Norwood, 

S,E. 
Stamfobd, Right Hon. the Eael of, 16 St. Janus' s Place, S.W. 
Stanfobd, Edwabd, Jun., 12 Lojig Acre, W,C, 
fSTANFOBD, WiLLLAM, 12 Long Acre, W.C, 
fSTANLEY, Walmslby, M.Inst.C.E., The Knowle, St. Julian*s Road, 

Streatham, S.W. 
Stanmorb, Right Hon. Lord, G.C.M.G., Athenaum Club, PaU Mall, 

S. W, ; and The Red House, Ascot. 
Starke, J. G. Hamilton, M.A., F.S.A. (Scot.), Troqueer Hohn, near Bum* 

fries, N,B, 
Starlet, John K., Barr Hill, Coventry, 
+Stbad, Alfred, Cambridge House, Wimbledon, S, W. 
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1896 Stknthal, Anton E., cJo Messrs, A, Goetz 4" ^<^m 20 Bishopsgate Street, 

E.C,; and 95 Mortimer Street, W. 
1898 Stbphbns, John W., Messrs. Lade ff Co,, 7 Wood Street Square, E,C. 
1894 Sthphbnsun, Bowland Macdonald, 21 Kensington Gardens Square, W, ; 

and Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 
1891 Stephenson, Thomas, North Stainley HaU^ Bipon» 
1896 Stevens, Chabi^ W., 16 Great St, Helens, E.C, 

1882 Stewabt, Chables W. A., care of Messrs, Matheson ^ Grant, 13 Wal' 

brook, E.C, 

1883 Stewart, Edwabd C, care of Messrs, J, ^* B, Morison, Blaekfriars 

Street, Perth, N,B. 

1 887 Stbwabt, Bobbbt, Cvlgruff, Crossmichael, N.B, ; and Army and Navy Club, 

Pall Mall, S.W. 
1881 Stbwabt, Bobbbt M., Stoneleigh, Busihall, Tunbridge WeUs. 
1874 fSTiBLiNO, Sib Chables E. F., Babt., Glorat, Milton qf Campsie, 

N.B, ; and Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S. W. 

1881 Stiblino, J, Abchibald, 24 Hereford Square, S.W^ 

1877 Stone, Fbedebick W., B.C.L., Holms Hill House, Bidge, Bamet; and 
10 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C, 

1893 Stonbhak, Allen H. P., Messrs, Monkhouse, Stoneham j" Co,, 28 St, 

SwUhin's Lane, E.C, 
1900 Stopfobd, James T. A., 14 Kensington Square, W, 

1882 fSTOw, F. S. Philipson, Blackdown House, Haslemere, Surrey ; and 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S. W, 
1 876 fSTBANGWATs, HoN. H. B. T., Shapwicky Bridgwater, Somerset, 

1873 fSTBATHCONA AND MoUNT BOYAL, BiGHT HON. LOBD, G.C.M.G. (High 

Commissioner for Canada), 17 Victoria Street, S.W, 
1898 Stbeet, Abthub, 5 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, W,C, 
1880 t'^'^^^^^i Edmund, Brighstone, Isle of Wight, 

1883 Stbickland, Oliteb Bopeb, Hampsfield, 277 Upper Bichmond Boad, 

Putney, S,W. 
1900 Stbonge, W. Cecil, 29 Gloucester Square, Hyde Park, W, 

1898 Stbotan, John, M.P., Saxon Hall, Palace Court, Bayswater, W. 

1888 tSTBUBEN, Fbedebick P. T., Kya Lami, Torquay, 

1884 Stuabt, John, F.B.G.S., 20 Bucklersbury, E,C, 

1886 f Stuabt, "Walteb, Kingledores, Broughton, Peeblesshire, 

1894 Stucxet, Leonabd Cecil, cjo Messrs, Erith, Sands ^ Co,, 50 Old Broad 

Street, EC, 

1887 Stubobs, E. M., M.A., The Coppice, Lower Earley, Beading, 

1896 Stubt, Majob-Genbbal Chables S., The Dinadors, Badipole, Weymouth, 

1896 Stubt, Colonel Kapieb G., Llanvihangel Court, near Abergavenny, 

1891 Sutton, Abthub "Wabwick, Bucklebury Place, Woolhampton, Berks, 

1891 Sutton, Leonabd, Hillside, Beading, 

1896 Sutton, M. H. Foquett, Broadoak, Beading. 
« 1896 Sutton, Mabtin J., Henley Park, Oxon, 

1899 Swain, Walteb, 177 Belmont Boad, Bolton, 
1883 SwANzr, Fbancis, 147 Cannon Street, E,C, 

1889 Swift, Dean, Steynsdorp, 100 Highbury New Park, N, 

1889 fSTKES, Geobob H., M.A., M.In8t.C.£., Glencoe, Elmboume Boad, Tooting 
Common, S,W, 

1897 fSTKEs, Bobbbt D., Croum Hotel, Leamington, 
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1883 Talbot, Majob-Gemebal thb Hon. Rhoinald, C.B., Cairo, Egypt 

1886 fTAiXBNTS, Gbobgb Wm., B.A., 49 Warwick Square, 8,W, 

1883 Tanotb, Gbobob, Heat1{fvdd Hall, Handaworthy Birmingham; and 36 

Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
1883 Tamoyb, Sib BicHABD, Coombe Rid^e, Kingaton-on-Thamea ; andZb Queen 

Victoria Street, E.C. 
1888 Takneb, J. Edwabd, C.M.G., M.InBt.C.E., 91 Warwick Road, Earrs 

Court, S.W. 
1879 Tatlob, E. B. A., C.M.G., Wi/vernhoe, CliftonvilU Avenue, Margate, 

1891 Tatlob, Hugh L., 23 PhiUimore Gardena, W. 

1896 Tatlob, Inqlis, M.B.y F.B.C.S.E., 20 Montpelier Hood, Ealing, W. ; and 
24 Wimpole Street, W, 

1888 f Tatlob, Jahes B., Sherfield Manor, Baaingatoke, 

1886 Tatlob, J. V. Elliott, 14 Cookapw Street, S, W, ; and 6 neaihfieUd Road, 

Wandaworth Common, S,W. 
1881 f Tatlob, Theodobb 0., Sunny Bank, Batley, Yorkahire, 
1881 tTATLOB, W. P., cfo Meaara, Anadl, Mankiewicz and Tallerman, Warn- 

ford Court, E.C. 
1893 Tegbtmeieb, Chablbs G., 79 Alleyn Park, Weat Dulwich, S.E. 
1872 tTENNANT, Hon. Sib David, K.C.M.G. {Agent- General for the Ca/pe of 

Good Hope), 100 Victoria Street, S.W. 
1896 Tbbbt, John H., 7 Ravenacroft Park, High Bamet. 

1896 fTEW, Hbbbebt S. 

1898 Thomas, Rev. E. J. Mollabd, The Manae, Boaion Spa, R.S.O., Yorks. 
1886 Thomas, James Lewis, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Thatched Houae Club, St 

Jame^a ; and 26 Glouceater Street, Warwick Square, S. W, 

1881 Thomas, John, 18 Wood Street, E.C. 

1892 *Thompson, Sib E. Maunde, K.C.B., LL.D., Britiak Muaeum, W.C, 

1889 Thompson, E. Bussell, Trinity Bonded Tea Warehouaea, Cooper' a Row, 

Crutched Friara, E.C. 

1888 Thompson, E. Stmes, M.D., F.R.C.P., 33 Cavendiah Square, W. 

1900 Thompson, Lieut. -Colonel Jambs S., V.D., 33 Barkston Gardena, 
S.W. 

1890 t Thompson, Stdnet, Wood Bene, Sevenoaka. 

1889 Thomson, Alexandeb, Bartholomew Houae, E.C. 

1897 Thomson, Alexandkb, Widmore House, Bromley, Kent. 

1876 Thomson, J. Duncan, The Old Rectory, Aaton, Stevenage, Herta; and 

138 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

1899 Thobne, Geobgb, Homeleaze, Atlantic Road South, Weaton-super^Mare. 
1886 Thobne, "William, Meaara. Stuttaford ^ Co., New Union Street, Moor 

Lane, E.C; and Ruadon, Rondebosch, Cape Colony, 

1898 fTnoBNTON, Chables, 1 Mount Street, Groavenor Square, W, 

1889 Thobnton, Rt. Rev. Bishop Samuel, D.D., The Vicarage, Blackburn, 

1877 Thbupp, Leonaed W., 10 Angleaea Terrace, St. Leonarda-on-Sea, 

1882 Thwaites, Hawtbet, 27 Bramham Gardena, S.W, 

1891 TiLLiE, Alexandeb, Maple Houae, Ballard^ a Lane, Finchley, N, 

1 897 TiMSON, Samuel Rowland, cjo Meaara. W. Cooper ^ Nephewa, Berkhamated. 

1883 tTiNLiNE, James Maddeb, Cliffden, Teignmouth, 

1892 TiPPETTs, William J. B., 27 Trebovir Road, EarVa Court, S,W,; and 

1 1 Maiden Lane, E. C, 
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1882 ToMKiNSON, Geobgb Abnold, B.A., LL.B., 60 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 

1884 ToBLBSSB, CoMMAKDBB Abthub W., K.N., 2 Key ham Terrace, Devonport. 

1900 Tottenham, Hbnby Loftus, 1 The Boltons, 8.W. 

1884 tTowN, Hbnbt, Danmark Villa, Old Road, Gravesend, 

1897 TowNBND, Thomas S., Oaklea, Church Road, Shortlands, Kent. 
1892 Townsbnd, Chablbs, J. P., St, Ma/nfB, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

1887 Tozbb, Hon. Sib Hobacb, K.C.M.Gr. {Agent-General for Queensland), 
1 Victoria Street, S.W. 

1884 tTBAYEBS, John Amobt, Domey House, Weybridge, Surrey, 

1885 Tbindbb, Oliybb J., 4 St, Mary Axe, E.C. 

1886 Tbitton, J. Hbbbbbt, 64 Lombard Street, E. C. 

1898 TuDHOPB, Hon. John, Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Co., lAm., 
10 Austin Friars, E.C. 

1 899 TuBNEB, Fbedebick Wm., The Grange, Paradise Road, Stoke Newington, 
N. ; and 60 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

1886 TuBNEB, GoBDON, Coloniol Bank, 13 Bishopsgate Street, E,C, 
1896 Txjstin, J. E., A4 The Albany, Piccadilly, W, 

1896 TwEEDDALB, MosT HoN. THE Mabquis OF, K.T., 6 Kill street, Berkeley 
Square, W. 

1891 TwEEDiE, Datid, Woodcroft, Clinton Road, Edinburgh. 

1886 TwTNAM, Geoboe E., M.D., 31 Gledhow Gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 

1898 Ttseb, Henbt Ebskine, 16 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 

1897 Tyseb, William H., 16 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 



1894 Valentine, Chablbs E., Glengarriff, Grove Park, Lee, S.E. 

1883 t Valentine, Hugh Sxjthebland, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1896 Van Rtn, Jacobus, 64 Lancaster Gate, W, 

1888 Vaughan, R. Wyndham, M.Inst.C.E., Dunmore, St. Catherint's Road, 
Southbourne, Christchurch, Hants. 

1896 Vaux, William E., 38 Keymer Road, Streatham Hill, S,W. 
1888 Veitch, Jambs A., Hambleton House, Selby. 

1899^ Vebcob, Chablbs, 7 Moor gate Street, E.C. 

1 895 Vbbnon, Hon. Fobbes G., Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S. W. 

1884 tViNCBNT, SibC. E. Howabd, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.P., 1 Growenor Square, 
W, 

1894 Vincent, Sib Edoab, K.C.M.G., M.P., 3 Buckingham Gate, S,W,; and 
Esher Place, Surrey. 

1897 Vine, Sib J. R. Sombbs, C.M.G., Queen Anne^s Mansions, S,W, 
1897 Von Haast, Heinbich F., 106 Beaufort Street, Chelsea, S.W, 

1880 Voss, Hebmann, Anglo-Continental Guano Works, 15 Leadenhall St., E.C» 
1886 Voss, HouLTON H., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 



1884 Waddington, John, Ely Grange, Frant, Timbridge Wells, 

1881 Wade, Cecil L., Middleton House, Longparish, Hants, 

1897 Wadham, Wm. Joseph, 6 Halkyn Road, Flookersbrook, Chester, 

1879 Wakefield, Chablbs M., F.L.S., Belmont, Uxbridge, 

1896 Wales, Douglas W., 146 Palmereton Buildings, E,C, 

1897 Walkbb, Edmunp, 66 Be Parys Avenue, Bedford, 
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1897 Walub, Fbaitx, 36 JBannffhall Street, E.C, 

1 895 fWALKBR, Hbnbt ub RosxiTBACHy 95 Gloucester Place, Pcrtman Square, W. 
1885 tWAi.KBB, BoBBBT J., F.R.a.S., F.R.Hi8t.S., Ormidale, Knighton Park 

Road, Leicester. 
1887 Walkbb, Russbll D., North VUla, Park Bead, JRegmfe Park, N.W, 

1894 Wallace, Lawrbncb A., A.MJnst.C.E., 18 Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, S.E. 
1900 Wallace, Professor Robert, FX-S., F.R.S.E., The University, 

Edinburgh, 
1889 Wallace, T. S. DowmNa, Heronfield, Potters Bar. 

1900 Wallis, a. E., Bank of Victoria, 28 Clements Lane, E.C, 

1882 Walus, H. Botd, Graylands, near Horsham. 

1891 Walpole, Sib CharlbsG., M.A., Broadford, Chobham, Woking, 

1901 Walton, Joseph, M.P., Reform Club, PaU MaU, 8.W. ; and Glenside, 

Salthum-hy-the- Sea. 

1896 Wabbubton, Samttbl, 152 Bedford Hill, Balham, S,W. 

1889 Wabino, Fbancis J., C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E., Uva Lodge, Mount Avenue, 

Ealing, W. 
1880 Wabben, Libut.-Oekebal Sib Ghablbs, R.E., G.G.M.G.y K.C.B.y 

10 WdlingUm Crescent, Ramsgate. 

1900 Wason, John Gathcabt, M.P., Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor Gardens, 

8.W. ; and Reform Club, PaU Mall, S.W. 

1885 f Watebhousb, Lbokabd, Estcourt, Tunbridge Wells, 

1895 Watbrhottsb, P. Leslie, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 9 Staple Inn, Holhom, W.C, 
1894 Watxins, Gharles S. C, Ivy Bank, Mayfidd, Sussex. 

1896 fWATsoxr, Golonel Ghables M., R.E., G.M.G., 43 I%urloe Square, S.W, 
1884 Watson, William GoLLma, 10 Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, N.W,', 

and 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

1887 fWATT, Hugh, 24 Cadogan Gardens, S.W, 

1888 t Watts, John, Allendale, Wtmbome, Dorset. 

1901 Wat, Hebbbbt L., Spencer Grange, Yeldham, Halstead, Essex. 

1891 Weathbrlet, Gharles H., Messrs. Cooper Bros, f Co., 14 George Street, 

Mansion House, E.C. 

1880 Webb, Henry B., HolmdaU, Dorking, Surrey. 

1886 Webster, H. Gabtick, 10 Huntly Gardens, HUlhead, Glasgow, 

1897 Wbbstbb, Gaptain Matthew P., Orotava House, Brondesbury, N, W. ; and 

Junior Athenaum Club, Piccadilly, W. 

1881 Websteb, Robbbt Gbant, 83 Belgrave Road, S.W, 
1896 Wbddbl, Patbick G., 16 St. Helenas Place, E.C. 

1 892 Weddel, William, 1 6 St. Helenas Place, E. C. 

1883 Weld-Bltjndbll, Hbnrt, Buckingham Gate Mansions, S.W. ; and 

Lulworth Castle, Wareham. 

1893 f Wblstead, Leonard, Home Place, Battle. 

1869 Wbmtss and Mabch, Right Hon. thb Eabl of, 23 St. James*s Place, 

S.W. 

1892 West, Rev. Hbnby M., M.A., Sacombe Rectory, Ware, 

1878 fWESTBY, Edmund W., Oxford ^ CamJtmdge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1875 Wbstbbn, Gharles R., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, S.W, 

1896 Wbstbrn, Rev. William T., M.A., Bartlow Rectory, Cambridge. 
1888 Weston, Dtson, 138 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 

1897 fWESTBAT, James B., 138 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
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1877 WsTHBBBLLy Wiixi^M S., 79 Queen Victoria Street^ E,C, 

1880 Whabtom, Hbnet, 19 Beaufort Gardens, S, W, 

1888 Whbblhb, Arthub H., Ashenground, Hay wards Heath ; and 188 Strand, 

1888 White, Colonel F. B. P., 62 Cheyne Court, Chelsea, S,W, 

1881 WHiTBy LBBDKAMy 16 Wetherhy Gardens, 8,W, 

1892 Whitb, Montaqu, c/o Netherlands Consul- General, 4 CoUman Street, 

EtC» 
1898 White, Walteb G., 
1886 f Whitb, Rbv. W. Moobb, LL.D., The Vicarage, Pokesdown, Bournemouth, 

1897 Whittle, Jambs Lowby.v 2 Brick Court, Temple, E. C, 

1898 Whttnbt, Edwabd U., 21 Nicosia Road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W, 

1882 Whytb, Robbrt, 6 Milk Street Buildings, E,C. 

1893 Wickhah, Bbginald W., Ebley Court, Stroud, Glos, 

1899 WiciUNG, Habbt, IdlewUd, West Cliff Road, Bournemouth, 
1886 WiBNHOLT, Edward, The Weir, Hereford, 

1894 WioAN, Jambs, J.P., 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

1896 fWiLKiNS, Thoma^, 19 Lyndhurst Road, Peckham, S,E, ; and 21 Great St, 
Helens, E,C. 

1889 Wilkinson, Bichabd G., Bank of Adelaide, 11 Leadenhall Street, E,C, 

1886 Willans, Wm. Hbnby, 23 Holland Park, W. ; and High Cliffe, Seaton, 

Devon, 
1896 WiLLATSy HbnbtB., Ingress Priory, Greenhithe, Kent, 

1883 WiLLCocKS, Geobob Wallbb, M.Inst.C.E., Glenhrae, Valley Road, 

Streatham, S, W, 
1896 Williams, His Honoub Mr. Justicb Conde {of Mauritius), 4 Park 

Crescent, Worthing, 
1 896 Williams, Colonel Egbert, M.P., 1 Hyde Park Street, W, ; and Bridehead, 

Dorchester, 

1888 Williams, Walter E., 6 Raymond Buildings, GHray's Inn, W,C, 

1896 Williams, Bey. Watkin W., St, Augustine's College, Canterbury; and 
Savile Club, PiccadiUy, W, 

1889 t Williamson, Andrew, 27 ComhiU, E,C. 

1887 tWiLUAMSON, John P. G., Rothesay House, Richmond, S,W, 
1874 Wills, George, 3 Chapel Street, Whitecross Street, E,C, 

1886 Wills, John Taylbr, B.A., Q^een Anne's Mansions, S,W,; and 2 King's 

Bench Walk, Temple, E.C, 
1891 Wilson, Bey. Bernard B.,M.A., T/ie Vicarage, Port sea, Portsmouth, 
1899 fWiLSON, D. Landalb, 69 Mark Lane, E.C, 
1901 Wilson, Jambs H. Charnocx, King's Leigh, Wembley, N,W, 
1886 t Wilson, John, 51 Courtfield Gardens, S,W, 
1881 fWiNCHiLSBA, Bt. Hon. thb Earl of, 29 Kensington Square, W., and 

White's Club, St. James's Street, S,W, 
1^90 WiNGPiBLD, Sir Edward, K.C.B., 40 Albion Street, Hyde Park, W, 
1898 Wittenoom, Hon. Sir Edward H., K.C.M.G., 8 Cumberland House, 

Kensington, W, 
1896 Wolf, Waltbb Henby, cjo Messrs, Jenkin ^ Phillips, 14 Mincing Lane, 

E,C, 
1868 fWoLFF, Bight Hon. Sib Henby Dbummond, G.C.B., G.G.M.G., 28 

Cadogan Place, S,W, ; and Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S,W. 



1894 
1901 

1899 
1900 
1894 

1890 
1899 
1882 
1884 
1884 
1890 
1897 
1895 

1897 
1883 
1896 
1897 



1875 

1888 
1892 
1868 

1894 
1869 

1899 

1897 
1888 
1890 
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1891 Wood, Alfbbd, The Tyrol, Church Road, Upper Nortoood, 8,E, 
Wood, Gbobob, T%e Odke, Cambridge Road, Teddington. 
Wood, Jambs Soott, Battledawn, Ealingf W. ; and Messrs, M, B, Foster 

^ 8one, Ltd., 242 Marylebone Road, N.W, 
fWooD, Pbtbb F., Camden Lodge, Lubbock Road, Chislehurst, 
Wood, Thomas, 80 Gordon Road, Ealing, W. 
Wood, Thomas Lbtt, 41 Cathcart Road, South Kensington, 8.W,; United 

University Club, Pall Mall East, 8, W, 
WooDALL, CoBBBT, C.E., 95 Palocc Chambers, Westminster, 8,W, 
Woodhousb, RowLAiVD B., 30 Mincing Lane, E.C, 
t Woods, Abthxtb, 18 Kensington Garden Terrace, W, 
Woodward, Jambs E., BerUy House, Bickley, 
tWooLLAN, Benjamin M., Fairfield Lodge, 6 Addison Road, W, 
fWooLLAK, Fbanx M., Ulundi, 11 Langland Gardens, Finchley Road, N. W, 
WoBSFOLD, W. Basil, M.A.., 2 Fump Court, Temple, E,C, 
Wobthinqton, Gbobgb, Mayfield, Sussex, and Oriental Club, Hanover 

Square, W. 
Wbight, Lee, B.A., 25 Leadenhall Buildings, E,C, 
Wtllib, Habybt, Balgoumie, Blyth Road, Bromley, Kent, 
Wtndham, Rt. Hon. Gboboe, M.P., 35 Park Lane, W, 
f Wtntbb, Andbew Ellis, M.D., M.R.C.S., Comer House, Bromley Road, 

Beckenham, 



Yabdlbt, Samctbl, C.M.G., New South Wales Government Office, 9 Victoria 
Street, 8. W, 

Yates, Leopold, Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W, 

Ybbbubgh, Robbbt a., M.P., 25 Kensington Gore, S,W, 

YouL, Sib James A., K.C.M.G., Waratah House, Clapham Park, 
8.W. 

Young, Edwabd Bubnbt, Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C, 

fYouNG, Sib Fbedebicx, K.C.M.G., 5 Queensberry Place, South Kensing- 
ton, S.W. 

Young, Gebald B., Australian and New Zealand Mortgage Co,, 22 
BasinghaU Street, E,C. 

Young, Jaspeb, 74 Gloucester Road, South Kensington, S.W, 

Young, Colonel J. S., 13 Gloucester Street, S.W, 

YuiLLB, Andrew B., 63 Nevern Square, EarVs Court, 8, W, ; ^* Bellevue, 
Bridge of Allan, N.B. 
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1901 Abadib, Capt. G. H. Fanshawe, Jebha, Northern Nigeria. 

1889 Abbott, Datid, 470 Chancery Lane, MeUtourTie, Australia, 

1889 Abbott, Henbt M., Barrister^t-Law, St. Kitts. 

1884 t Abbott, Philip William, Kingston, Jamaica. 

1895 fABBBY, Henbt, Ideal Farm, Bydenham, Natal. 

1883 fABUBsow, Chables, RB.G-.S., P.O. Box 534, Johannesburg , Transvaal. 

1899 Aoheson-Gbat, Abthub, Waiwiri, Ashurst, Wellington^ New Zealand, 

1878 Ackboyd, Sib Eowabd James. 

1891 tAcLAND, Henbt Dyke, 145 Phillip Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1883 AcrroN- Adams, William, J.P., 149 Cashel Street, Christchurch, New 

Zealand. 

1897 AcuTT, Cotton, Connington, Mooi River, Natal. 

1893 Acutt, Leonabd, Aberfoyle, Thngaat, Natal. 

1889 Acutt, E. Noble, Durban, Natal. 

1901 AoAMS, Edwabd C, M.B.G.S., L.B.C.P., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Old 
Calabar, Southern Nigeria 

1894 Adams, Pbbcy, Barrister-at-Law, Nelson, New Zealand. 

1895 Adams, Ebv. Pbincipal Thomas, M.A., D.C.L., Bishop's College, Lennox^ 

ifille, Quebec, Canada. 

1897 Adams, William H., B.A., District Commissioner, Accra, Gold Coast 
Colony. 

1896 Adcock, Chables C, P. O, Box 1079, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1893 Adolphus, Gbobgb A., Assistant Treasurer, Jebba, Northern Nigeria. 

1896 t^DLAM, Joseph C, P. 0. Box 2173, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1897 tAdlbb, Hbnby, P. 0. Box 1059, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1886 Adleb, Isidob H., Mittleweg 162, Harvestehude, Hamburg. 
1893 AoAB, Walteb J., Lawrence Estate, Norwood, Ceylon. 

1895 fAoBBBi, Bey. Mojola, M.A., Ph.D., Lagos, West Africa. 
1881 Agnew, Hon. Sib James W., K.C.M.G., Hobart, Tasmania. 
1897 tAiNswoBTH, H. S., Belvedere, Geraldton, Western Australia. 
1881 f AiBTH, Albxandeb, Durban, Natal. 

1884 fAiTKBN, James, Geraldton, Western Australia. 

1890 AiTKEir, Jambs, care of Messrs, Dalgety ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia. 
1876 AXEBMAN, SiB JOHK W., K.C.M.G. 

1888 Albbbcht, Hbnby B., BrynbeUa, Willow Grange Station, Natal. 

1897 Alcock, Eandal J., 460 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1896 t Albxandeb, Abbakam D., P. 0. Box 76, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1895 Albxandeb, W. E. Caylby, New Zealand. 

1896 Alison, G. Lloyd, Jun., Colombo, Ceylon. 

1881 Alison, James, Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1872 Allan, Hon. G. W., Moss Park, Toronto, Canada, 

1897 t Allan, Hugh Montague, Bavenscraig, Montreal, Canada, 
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Year of 
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1883 

1896 

1899 

1883 



1883 
1887 
1899 

1887 
1882 
1879 
1900 
1892 
1892 

1882 
1888 
1892 

1873 
1900 
1894 
1881 
1894 

1889 
1889 
1898 
1891 
1879 
1900 
1893 

1897 
1885 
1895 
1891 
1899 
1896 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1880 
1898 
1889 
1887 
1881 
1890 
1899 
1896 



Alulv, Hon. Williaic, M.L.C., JBraesidSf Warwick, Queeiuland, 
AxLAMSON, John, 416 Prince Alfred Street, Maritzburg, Natal, 
Ai<LDBiDOB, T. E. Lbslib, Custonu Dept,y Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
Alldbidob, iT. J., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., District Commusioner, Sherbro, 

West Africa {Corresponding Secretary), 
f AixBify Jambs, H.H.R.y DmhaKii, New Zealand (Corresponding Secretary), 
Allbn^ Jomr S., Charters Ihwers, Queensland, 
Allbn, B. G., Woods ^ Forests Dept,, Lagos, West Africa, 
AiXBN, S. Nbsbitt, Ibwnsmlle, Queensland, 
Allbk, Tbaimb, Ximberley, Cape Colony, 

f Allpobt, WAi;rBB H., C.E^ The Bepp, Newmarket P,0,, Jamaica, 
Allt, Allbn B., Customs Bvpt,, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
AxLwooD, Jambs, Collector' General, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Alsop, Dayid G. £., Messrs, Bligh ^ Harbottle, Flinders Lane, Hielboumet 

Australia, 
Ambbosb, Hon. Ambbosb Fovah, M.C.G., Port Lotus, MauriHus, 
Amphlett, Gbobqb T., Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Andbbson, C. Whabbss, J.P., Gotfcmment Land Departmmtt Georgetown, 

British Cruiana, 
fANDBBSON, DicxsoKy 223 Commissioner Street, Montreal, Canada. 
Andbbsok, Gbobob C, 13 Praya Central, Hong Kong, 
Andbbson, James, J.P., Bandarapola, Matale, Ceylon, 
tANDBBsoN, Jambs F., F.B.G.S., 2 Avenue Friedland, Paris, 
Andbbson, His Honottb Chief Justzcb Sib Wm. J., Port of Spain, 

Trinidad, 
Amdbbson, William Tbail, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
tANDBEW, Dtjkcan Q,, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

Anbbbws, M. Stbwabt, Director of Telegraphs, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
f Anobews, Thomas, Ba/nd Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
t Akgas, J. H.y J.P.y Collingrove, South Australia, 
f Anovs, Gbobge, Victoria CM, Maritzburg, Natal, 
f Angus, Jambs, 32 Mizabeth Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Angus, James, Assistant Storekeeper-General, Port Louis, Mauritius, 
f Annand, Gbobob, ]Si.D., St. KUda, Melbourne, Australia, 
Anthino, Louis, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Anthonisz, James O., Police Magistrate, Singapore, 
Abboinb, G., Messrs, Bums, Philp ^ Co., Samarai, British New Guinea, 
Abchbb, F. Bissbt, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Lagos, West Africa^ 
Archibald, Hon. John, M.L.C., Warwick, Queensland, 
Abchibald, Willlam, Boxborouqh, Tobago, West Indies, 
Abdbbnb, Henby Mathew, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Abdbbne, Henbt Balph, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Abmbbistbb, Hon. Wm. E., M.E.G., Nassau, Bahamas, 
AsMSTBONO, Chablbs N., Montreal, Canada. 
tAsMSTBONG, Gbobgb S., luanda, Victoria County, Natal, 
Abmttagb, Bbbtband, Mdboume, Australia, 
Abmttagb, F. W., Melbourne, Australia. 
Abnell, C. C., 524 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
AsNOTT, G. W. Campbell, Confederation Life Buildings, loronto, Canada, 
Abthub, Albxandbb C, Gisbome, New Zealand, 
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of 
Bleotion. 

1877 

1896 

1897 
1883 

1896 
1880 

1900 

1886 

1899 
1887 
1889 

1893 
1897 
1896 
1892 



1900 
1883 

1884 
1891 
1889 
1897 
1894 
1884 

1887 
1896 

1900 
1898 
1882 
1900 

1884 
1881 
1884 
1887 
1875 
1893 

1895 
1887 
1891 
1898 
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Abundbl, John Trokas, South Sea I^afuU, 

Abhb, Eveltm O., M.Dm Kimberle^, Cape Colony. 

AsFELiNO, John S., P. 0, Box 193, Johatmeaburgf Transvaal, 

AsTLBSj Habyet £ustacb, M.D., St. George* a Terrace^ Perth, Western 

AuHralia, 
AsTBOPy John H., P.O. Box 430, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
fATHiBSTONEi GuTBON D., M.Inst.C.E.i Bloemfontein, Orange Biver 

Colony. 
tATHBBTON, Thomas W. T., Ashanti Consols, Ltd., Ashanti Gold Coast 

Colony, 
f Atkinson, A. B., Messrs, Morison ^ Atkinson, Lambton Quay, Wellington, 

New Zealand. 
Atkinson, Hbnby F., P.O. Box 88, Bvlawayo, Bhodesia. 
Atkinson, J. Mitfobd, ])CB., Government Civil Hospitaly Hong Kong. 
f Atkinson, R. HoPB(e7'.P. ofN. 8. Wales), New York Life Insurance Co., 

Montreal, Canada. 
AuBBT, John Geobob, Advocate, P,0, Box 287i Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
AusTBN, John, Gtoelo, Bhodesia. 

AwDBT, Jambs A., P.O. Box 885, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Atbbs, Fbank Bichman, Barrister^t-Law, Adelaide, South Australia. 



Badock, Pbbct T., 10 IHmber Street, Maritzburg, Natal. 

Badnall, Hhbbbbt Owen, J.P., Besident Magistrate, Montagu, Cape 

Colony. 
f Baoot, Gbobob, Plantation Annandale, British Guiana. 
f Baoot, John, Adelaide Club, South Australia. 
fBAiLBT, Abe, P.O. Box 50, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Bailet, Edwabd T., M.In8t.M.E., Sandakan, British North Borneo. 
Bailie, Albxb. Gumming, F.B.G.S., Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Bainbbidge, Captain William. 

tBAiBD, A« Beid, Woodstock, Kew, Melbourne, Australia. 
Baibd, Bobbbt Tweed, Kalgoorlie, Western Australia; and Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
Bakbb, Alfbbd, Messrs, Man^ld ^ Co., Singapore. 
f Bakbb, William G., Musgrave Boad, Durban, Natal, 
Bakhwbll, John W., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Bakbwbll, Leonabd W., Fitsroy Terrace, Fitzroy, Adelaide, South 

Australia. 
f Balfoub, Hon. James, M.L.C., Tyalla, Iborak, Melbourne, Australia, 
Ball, Commandbb Edwin, B.N.B. 
f Ballabd, Captain Henbt, Durban, Natal. 
f Balmb, Abthub, Walbundrie, near Albury, New South Wales. 
Bam, J. A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Bam, Pbtbvs 0. tan B., Villa Maria, Sea Point, Cape Town, Cape 

Colony. 
Bandabanaikb, S. Dias, HorogoUa, Veyangoda, Ceylon, 
Bankabt, Fbbdebick J., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
fBANKiEB, Fbank M., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Bannbb, Habmood a., Thompson Boad, Napier, New Zealand, 
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1889 Baptistb, Gsoboi A., Stipendiary Magistrate, Rote Belle, MauriHut. 
1891 Babbsb, Cjubimb, J.P. 

1891 Barber, Hilton, J.P., Halee Owen, CradocJc, Cape Colony. 
1884 BarculT; Chablbs J., Commercial Bank, Hobart, Tasmania, 

1892 Barff, H. £., Registrar ^ Sydney University , New South Wales, 
1899 Barkbb, Henry E., Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

1895 jBarklie, T. W. S., The Treasury, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1899 Barlow, Rt. Rby. C. G., D.D., Lord Bishop of North Queensland, Tbtoww- 

ville, Queensland, 

1886 Barnard, SamxtbL; M.L.C., J.P., St. Lucia, West Indies. 
1895 f Barnes, Douglas D., Belize, British Honduras. 

1887 Barnes, J. F. Eybltn, C.E., Colonial Engineer and Surveyor^ General, 

Maritzburg, Natal, 

1890 fBARNES, Robert S. W., A.M.Inst.C.E., Durban Club, Natal. 

1883 fBARNETT, Caft. E. Algernon. 

1900 Barnbtt, Frederick J., Suva, Fiji. 

1900 Barr, Albert Jahes, 36 King Street East, Toronto, Canada. 

1898 Barraut, Edward H., District Officer, Sandakan, British North Borneo, 

1891 t^ARRETT, Charles Hugh, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1892 Barrington, John Wildman S., Portland, Knysna, Cape Colony, 

1884 IBarr-Smith, Robert, Torrens Park, Adelaide, South Australia, 
1883 Barr-Smith, Thomas E., Adelaide, South Australia, 

1895 IBarbt, Arthur J., Pretoria Club, Transva^al. 

1875 Barrt, Hon. Sir Jacob D., Judge President, Eastern District Court, 

Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 

1875 Barter, Charles, B.C.L., Resident Magistrate^ The Finish, Maritzburg, 

Natal. 

1899 Barton, Elliott L'Estrange, Crown Prosecutor, Hawera, New Zealand, 

1901 Barton. F. C. M., Assistant Local Auditor, Zomba, British Central Africa, 
1880 Barton, William, J?afrw^^-a^Zat0, Trentham, Wellington, New Zealand. 

1892 Batchblor, Ferdinand C, M.D., care of Bank of New Zealand, North 

Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1901 Bateman, John Wesley, Messrs. J, ^ W, Bateman, Fremantle, Western 
Australia. 

1896 Bates, G-. Dudley, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

1897 Bates, Richard W., P.O. Box 26, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
1882 fBATTLEY, Frederick, J.P., Auckland, Neto Zealand, 
1895 Batty, James A., Pretoria, Transvaal, 

1887 Bayley, Lieut.-Colonbl Abden L., West India Regiment, Sierra Leone, 

1885 t-B'^"'™^* Joseph, M.L.A., J.P., Nels Rest, Upper Umlass, Natal, 

1893 Baynbs, William, Settle, Maritzburg, Natal. 

1898 t^EALEY, Richard Nowell, Haldon, Hororata, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
1891 iSEANLANDS, Rby. Canon Arthub, M.A., Christ Church Rectory, Victoria, 

British Columbia. 

1880 Beard, Charles Halman, Nonsuch, Highgate, St, Mary's, Jamaica, 

1893 Beaufort, Leicester P., M.A., B.C.L. 

1889 t^'^ Charles Proctor, Bloemfontein, Orange River Colony, 

1882 fBECK, John, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1886 fBECKBTT, Thomas Wm., Church Street East, Pretoria, Transvaal, . 
1889 tBEDDY, William Henry, Fauresmith, Orange River Colony, 
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Tear of 
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1884 Bbbthah, Gbobqb, WeUinfftorif New Zealand. 

1877 Bebtham, William fl., Wairarapa, WeUington, New Zealand, 
1898 fBBiT, William, Ascot, Toowoomha, Queensland, 

1900 BbliuoS; Emanubl B., C.M.G., Hong Kong, 

1900 Belilios, Kaphabl E., Hong Kong, 

1897 Bell, Alexandbb, Makino, Feilding, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1893 Bbll, Anthony, Ciwl Service Club, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

. 1896 Bell, Fred, Durban, Natal, 

1896 Bell, F. H. Dillon, Sarrister-at-Law, Wellington, New Zealand, 

1898 Bell, G. Gerald, Public Works Department , Lagos, West Africa, 

1884 Bell, Geo. F., care of Messrs, Gibbs, Bright, ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia, 

1886 Bell, John W., Attomey-at-Ixiw, Queenstown, Cape Colony, 

1889 Bell, Hon. Valentine G., M.L.G., M.lD8t.C.E., Director of Public Works, 
Kingston, Jamaica, 

1895 f Bell, Wm. H. Somerset, P. 0. 5oar 678 Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1888 fBBLLAMY, Henbt F., A.M.Iiist.C.E.y F.E.M.S., Superintendent of Public 

Works, Selangor, Straits Settlements, 

1893 Beningfield, James J., Durban, Natal, 

1901 Beningfield, Lt.-Col. E. W., 20 St, Andreto^s Street, Durban, Natal, 

1894 Bennett, Alfred C, M.D., District Surgeon, Griqua Town, Cape Colony, 
1888 f Bennett, Chris., Sockmore, Sutton Forest, New South Wales, 

1885 Bennett, Courtenay Walter, G.I.E., H,B,M, Consul, Bilbao, Spain, 
1880 Bennett, Hon. Samuel Mackenzie, Treasurer, MahS, Seychelles. 

1897 Bennett, Hon. William Hart, Colonial Secretary, Stanley, Falkland 

Islands {Corresponding Secretary), 

1896 Bennib, Andre-w, Market Square, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
1875 Bensusan, Ealfh, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1896 Berdob-Wilkinson, Edmond, Straits Development Co., Singapore, 

1897 Bbresford, H. Lowry L., TJmtali, Rhodesia, 
1901 Berkeley, Henry S., Suva, Fiji, 

1878 Berkeley, His Honour Chief Justice Sir Henry S„ Suva, Fiji, 
1880 Berkeley, Captain J. H. Hardtman, Shadwdl, St, Kitts, 

1894 tBBRLEiN, Julius, P,0, Box 5bO,. Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1900 Bbrning, Frederick, Attorney at-Law, Bremersdorp, Swaziland, 

1900 t^^^^°^^'r°N» Evelyn D., Lomagunda Beefs, Ld,, P,0, Box 34, Salisbury, 

Rhodesia, 

1897 Bertram, Ben, M.D., Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1893 Bertram, Kobertson F., Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1900 Best, W. H. G. H., L.R.C.S.I., L,R.C.P.I., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, 

Lagos, West Africa, 

1901 Beswick, J. H., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1887 fBBTHUNB, Georgb M., Enmore, East Coast, British Guiana, 

1888 t^ETTBLHEiM, Henri, P,0, Box 1112, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1891 t^ETTiNOTON, J. Brindlby, Brindlcy Park, Merriwa, New South Wales, 

1897 Beyers, F. W., P. O, Box 174, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1896 BiANCARDi, Major N. Grech, A.D.C, The Palace, Malta, 

1899 Bickford, Oscar L., {King's Own Scottish Borderers), Lebong, nr, Dar- 

jeeling, India, 
1884 f Bickford, Willluc, Adelaide, South Australia, 
1901 BiDDLBs, Frank, Broone, Western Australia, 

BB 
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1881 fBiDSN, A. a., Port EZignbeth, Cape Cohn^. 

1889 fBiDBN, William, Port Mieabtih, Cape Colony. 

1884 BrowBLL, John O., J.P., Pihautea, Wairarapa, WMoffton, New ZeakmA. 

1900 BiooB, Philip Matthsw, Mount Briebane, Eak, Queeueland, 

1900 BiNNiB, Thomas I., C.E., ZotjUm, British Central Africa. 

1895 BiBBBCK, John, P,0. Box 19, Johanneehurff, Tranevaal. 
1877 BiBCH, A. S., Fiteherhert Terrace, WMington, New Zealand, 

1883 BiBCH, Hon. Jambs Kobtbight, Resident Councillor, Makteea, Straits 

SettlcTnents, 

1893 BiBCH, William C. Caccia, Erewhon, Napier f New Zealand. 

1873 BiBCH, W. J., Erewhon, Napier, New Zealand, 

1887 fBiBCR, William Waltbb, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1896 BissBT, A. H., Maritzburff, Natal, 

1891 Black, Ebnest, M.D.y Resident Magistrate, Esperance, vid Albany, Weeiem 

Australia, 

1900 Black, J. H., Colonial Surveyor, Lagos, West Africa, 

1898 fBiACKy Stbwabt G., Glenormiston, Noorat, Victoria, Australia, 
1889 fBLACKBUBN, Alfbbd Jj., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1 899 Blackman, Albxandbb A.y Muston Street, Mostnan, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1888 Blackwood, Abthus K., cJo Messrs. Dalgety ^ Co., Mdboume, Australia. 
1886 Blackwood, Robbbt O., Melbourne, Auetralia, 

1888 Blainb, Captain Alfbbd E. B., G.M.R., Kokstad, East Griqualandt Cape 

Colony, 

1889 tBLAiNB, Sib C. Fbbdebick, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 

1889 f Blainb, Hbbbbbt F., Barrister^'Law, Ghrahamstown, Cape Colony. 

1899 Blaib, I>tson, Surveyor- GeneraVs Office, CoUymbo, Ceylon. 

1892 Blaib, William, Inspector of Schools, Georgetown, British Cfuiana, 

1884 fBLAiZB, BiCHABD Bbalb, Lagos, Weet Africa. 

1888 jBlakb, H.E. Sib Hbnby A., G-.C.M.G., Government House, Hong Kong, 

1896 Blanchabd, William, African Direct Telegraph Co., Bonny, West Africa. 

1889 Bland, R. N., Collector of Land Revenue, Singapore, 
1886 Blank, Oscab, Hamburg. 

1898 Bleksley, Captain A. H., P.O, Box 1049, Johannesburgt Transvaal, 

1897 Bleloch, William, P. O. Box 738, J'ohannefhurg, Transvaal. 
1896 BiJSNKiBON, Jamer E., Zomba, British Central Africa. 

1889 f Blow, John Jellinqs. 

1900 Bltthe, Ma job William Robbbt, Napier, New Zealand. 

1900 BoAG, J. Hamilton, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1890 fBoDT, Rev. Professor C. W. E., D.C.L., General Theological Seminary, 

New York. 

1890 tBooGiE, Alexandeb, ^t^atoayo, ^^(^^jta. 

1881 Bois, Fbedbric W., J.P., Colombo, Ceylon, 

1892 Bois, Stanley, Colombo, Ceylon, 

1901 Bolt, William James, High Street, Roslyn, Dunedin, New Zealand* 

1898 Bolton, Fbbd W., Farleigh Plantation, MacJeay, Queensland. 
1901 Bolus, Gilham, 42 St. George^s Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1879 BoMPAs, Fbedbbick William, P.O. Box 345, Johannesburg, Dransvaal. 
1896 fBoNAB, Thomson, M.D., 114 Via de Babuino, Piazza di Spagna, Rome, 
1900 Bond, Edwabd L., St. James's Club, Montreal, Canada. 

1889 Bond, Hbbbbbt W., Torrington, Toowoomba, Queensland, 
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1891 

1898 

1891 

1895 
1900 
1896 
1886 
1896 
1889 
1883 
1879 

1883 
1900 

1897 
1892 
1879 
1892 
1878 

1887 

1896 
1882 

1886 
1886 
1900 

1900 
1889 

1881 
1000 
1879 
1883 

1897 
1900 
1898 
1893 

1886 
1900 
1884 

1887 
1899 
1874 
1895 
1890 



BoNNiy, P. FRKD.y J.P.y Tehaha^ Glenelff, South Australia. 
BoMTTHOK, Sis J. Lahodon, M.H.B., Adelaide, South Australia, 
BooxBBy J. Dawson, o/o National Bank of Australasia, Melbourne^ 

Australia, 
Booth, Kabl K O., P,0, Box 1037, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Booth, Robebt F., Johannesburg, Transvcuil, 
Booth, Kobsbt M., B.L., Stipendiarg Magistrate, Lautoka, Fiji. 
f Boston, John, Casa Nova, Oamaru, New Zealand, 
fBoss, Aabon a., P.O. Box 662, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
BoTSFOBD, CShablss S., 624 Queen Street West, Toronto, Canada, 
Bottomukt, John, P.O. Box 1366, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
BouGHBBYiLUBy A. DB, Inspector of Schools, Port Louis, Mauritius {Corre- 
sponding Secretary), 
BonBDiLU>Ny E.y Poundisford, Bloemfontein, Orange River Colony, 
Boubhill, Hbnbt, MiddUburg, Transvaal. 
*BouBiNOT, Sib John Q,, K.C.M.GI-., LL.D., Ottawa, Canada. 
f BouBKB, Edmund F., Pretoria, I\ransvaal. 
BouBXE, Wbllbsuby, 155 King Street, Kingston, Jamaica, 
fBouBNB, E. F. B.jP.O. Box 89, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
fBousFiELD, The Eight Bey. H. B., D.D., Lord Bishop of Pretoria, 

Bishop's Cote, Pretoria, Transvaal, 
fBoYELL, Hon. Hbnby A., IC.C., M.E.C., Attorney-General, Georgetown, 

British Guiana, 
Bowbll, Hon. Sib Mackenzie, K.C.M.G., Belleville, Canada, 
tBowEN, Hon. Chables Chbistophbb, M.L.C., Middleton, Christchurch, 

New 2jeala7id (Corresponding Secretary). 
BowBN, Thomas, M.D., The Retreat, Bridgetown, Barbados, 
tBowEN, William, Kalimna, Balnarring, Victoria, Australia, 

fBowKBH, F. Q-. HiNDE, British American Corporation, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, 

fBowYEB-BowBB, T., A.M.Inst.C.£., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
BoYLB, H.E. SiB Cayendish, K.C,M.G., Government House, St. John's 
Newfoundland, 

f Boyle, Moses, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

Boyle, Willum Henby, KayianJcor, Gold Coast Colony. 

Bbadfield, Hon. John L., M.L.C., Dordrecht, Cape Colony, 

Bbadfobd, W. K., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

Bbadlby, B^jamin, BiUawayo, Rhodesia, 

Bbaham, J. F., Liberian Rubber Syndicate, Monrovia, Liberia, 

Brain, Hbbbbbt S.» Customs Dept., Lamaca, Cyprus. 

Bbainb, C. Dimond H., C.E., Public Works Dept,, Port Elizabeth, Cape 
Colony, 

Bbanday, J. W., Kingston, Jamaica, 

Bbathwaitb, Nathaniel, Punta Gorda, British Honduras, 

f Bbaud, Hon. Abthub, M.C.P., Mon Repos, British Guiana* 

Bbeaxsfbab, Thomas J., Mandeville P.O,, Jartmca. 

fBBBMNEB, Ebnest A., British Columbia. 

Bbidge, H. H., Fairfield, Ruataniwha, Napier, New Zealand, 

Bbidoes, Geobob J., Axim, Gold Coast Colony. 

fBBiNK, Andbies Lanoe, P.O. Box 287, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
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1893 
1896 
1896 
1899 
1888 

1887 
1896 
1899 
1897 
1889 
1892 
1901 
1901 
1896 
1891 
1896 
1884 
1888 
1892 
1893 
1889 
1900 
1894 
1882 
1889 
1890 
1892 
1895 
1880 
1888 
1895 
1889 
1897 
1897 
1884 

1889 
1890 
1900 
1886 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1893 
1897 
1898 
1880 
1883 

1886 
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Bristowe, Lindsay Wk., District Commisaionert Aocra, Gold Coast Colony. 

ffiitiTTiN, Thomas J., P.O. Bom 494, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

Bboad, Avtrub J., Mauritius Assets Co., Port Louis, Mauritius, 

Bboadbick, E. Or., District Officer, Dindings, Straits Settlements, 

Bbodbick, Alan, Pretoria, Transvaal, 

Bbodbick, Albbbt, Pretoria, Dransvaal. 

Bbodbick, Habold, P.O. Box 77, Pretoria, Transvaal, 

Bbookman, Benjamin, Jb., Grenfell Street, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Bbooks, Geobob L., Superintendent of Police, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

Bbooks, Jambs Hbnbt, M.R.G.S.E., Mahk, Seychdles, 

Bbothbbs, C. M., Queenstown, Cape Colony, 

Bboun, Alpbbd Fobbbs, Conservator of Forests, Colombo, Ceylon, 

Bbown, Captain Andbbw, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Bbown, Edmund A. B., Prye, Province Wellesley, Straits Settlements, 

Bbown, Captain Howabd, 8 Andrassy Strasse, BudorPesth, Hungary. 

Bbown, Hon. James J., M.C.G., Beceiver' General, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Bbown, John Chablbs, Durban, Natai, 

Bbown, John E., Standard Bank, Cradock, Cape Colony, 

Bbown, J. Eixis, Durban, Natal. 

Bbown, J. H., Nassau, Bahamas, 

f Bbown, John Lawbencb, Methden, Bowenfels, Aew South Wales* 

fBBOWN, John McLbavy, C.M.G., Seoul, Corea, 

tBBOWN, Leslie E., Messrs, Brown ^ Joske, Suva, Fiji, 

fBBOWN, Mattland, Z. p., Resident Magistrate, Geraidton, Western Australia. 

Bbown, His Honoub Mb. Justice Bichabd Myles, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Bbown, WilIiam, M.A., M.6., High Street, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Bbown, William Villiebs, TownsviUe, Queensland, 

fBnowNE, Etbbabd, Cororooke, Colac, Victoria, Australia, 

fBBOWNE, Hon. C. Macaulay, C.M.G-., M.L.C., St, George* s, Grenada, 

Bbowne, Leonabd G., J.P., Buckland Park, Adelaide, South Australia. 

fBBOWNE, Sylyestbb, Melboumc, Australia, 

fBBOWNE, Thomas L., Barrisier-at'Law, Adelaide Club, South Australia. 

Bbownkll, William P., Liverpool Street, Hobart, Tasmania, 

Bbownino, John Gbant, A.M.In8t.C.E., Selangor, Straits Settlements. 

Bbuce, H.E. Sib Chables, K.CJ1I.G., Government House, Port Louis, 

Mauritius, 
f Bbucb, Geobge, p. O, Box 646, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
fBBUCE, J. K. Baxteb, 20 Bridge Street, Sydney, New South Wales* 
Bbucb, Bobebt Hunteb, Amoy, China. 
fBBUNNEB, Ebnbst Auqust, M.L.A., J.P., Eshowe, Natal, 
Bbunskill, John S., P.O. Box 313, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Bbunton, John Spbnceb, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Bbyant, Alfbed, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
f Bbyant, Alfbed T., Inspector of Schools, Singapore, 
f Bbyant, Joseph, J.P., Mount Magnet, vid Geraidton, Western AusirdUa* 
Bbydone, Thomas, J.P., Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Buchanan, Hon. Mb. Justice E. J., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Buchanan, Walteb Clabke, M.H.B., Wairarapa, Wellington, New 

Zealand, 
f Buchanan, W. F., J.P., Un ion Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
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1899 BucKLAND, John Mobtimbb, Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 BucKLAMD, LiBUT. ViBGOE, K.N.R., Old Calabar f West Africa, 

1897 BucKLB, Athanasiub, J.P., Carlton House, Freetown, Sierra Leone,  

1897 Buckley, G-. A. MoLbak, Lagmhor, AsHburton, New Zealand, 

1889 fBucxLET, Mabs, J.P., Beaulieu, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 

1891 BxTDD; John Chambbe, Chartered Bank of India, Yokohama, Japan, 
1901 Bull, Chablbs, FeUding, New Zealand. 

1897 tBuLLBN,WM. Alfbhd, Star Life Assurance Society fCape Town, Cape Colony, 
1881 BuLLEB, Sib Walteb L., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Wellington, Nev) Zealand. 

1881 *BuLT, C. Manoin, J.P., care of F, BuU, Esq., Attorney- GeneraPs Office, 

Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1892 BuBBUBT, Edwabd p., New Zealand Loan and Agency Co., Oarnaru, New 

Zealand, 

1898 Bubdbkin, Nobman, 12 Oxford Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1899 BuBDON, Ma JOB J. Aldeb, Assistant Resident, Northern Nigeria {yid 

Forcados), 

1888 Bubobss, Hon. W. H., Hobart, Tasmania, 

1884 t^uBKiNSHAW, Hon. John, M.L.C, Singapore, 

1900 BuBN, John, c/o Messrs, Balgeiy ^ Co., Bockhampton, Queensland, 

1896 BuBNiE, John D., Howmains, Nirranda, Warrnambool, Victoria, Australia, 

1885 fBuBSTALL, Bbtan C, Melbourne, Australia, 

1894 BuBT, Albbbt Hamilton, M.R.C.S.E., L.R.C.P., Port of Spain, Trinidad, 

1882 BuBT, Hon. Septimus, K.C., M.L.A., Perth, Western Australia, 

1892 BusvT, Albxanbeb, J.P., CassUis, New South Wales, 

1893 Bush, Bobebt E., Clifton Downs, Gascoyne, Western Australia, 

1901 tBuss, Rev. Abthub C, M.A., The Club,Lima8Sol, Cyprus. 
1900 Bussbll, W. M., Upington, Cape CoUmy, 

1889 BussBT) Pbank H., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1886 BuTLEB, Henbt, 248 Flinders Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1900 Butleb, Richabd Habdino, 37 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1888 Bxttt, J. IS.., Bank of New Zealand, Auckland, New Zealand, 

1900 Buttbby, John A., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1882 t^UTTON, Fbedbbick^ Durban, Natal, 

1898 Button, Hedlby L. W., Brisbane Street, Launceston, Tasmania (^Corre- 
sponding Secretary), 

1882 BuzACOTT, Hon. C. Habdie, M.L.C., Brisbane, Queensland, 



1893 f Gaccia, Anthony "M.., Jubalpore, Central Provinces, India, 

1892 f Cain, William, South Yarra, Melbourne, Australia, 

1878 t^-^^NCBOSs, John, J.P., De Hoop, Somerset West, Cape Colony, 

1879 Galdecott, Habby S., P.O, Box 574, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 Caldeb, Chables W., Inverary, Inverell, New South Wales, 

1884 Caldeb, William Hendebson, Bavelston, St, Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 
1890 Caldicott, Habtby, C. E., Taiping, Perak, Straits Settlements, 
1883 Callcott, John Hope, De^tt^y Colonial Engineer and Survey or ^ General, 
Penang, Straits Settlements, 

1893 Gambbon, Allan, P.O, Box 716, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1900 Cambbon, Donald, C^« Fran^aise de VAfrique Occidentale, Grand 
Bassam, Ivory Coast West Africa (vid Marseilles), 
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1900 Camsbok, WnxiJUi M., AdtocaU, 315 BtUwer Street, Maritgburff, NiUaL 

1874 Gamfbbll, A. H., 17 Manning Arcade, Toronto, Canada, 

1899 Campbull, Hok. Abchibald M., M.L.G., Durban, Natal, 
1886 Campbell, G. Mubbay, C.E., State Railwa/ye, Bangkok, Siam, 

1890 Campbell, Jambs P., BarrUter-at'Law, Featherston Street, Wellinffton, 

New Zealand, 

1 897 Campbbll, John Mobbow, B.Sc, F.CS. , F,KGt,B.,Axim, Gold Coast Colony. 

1896 Campbbll, Bey. Joseph, M.A., F.G.S., St, Nicolae College, Sandwiek, 

New South Wales, 

1896 tCAMpBELL, Hon. Mabshall, M.L.C., Mount £dgeoumhe, Nojtaji. 

1893 Campbbll- Johnston, Augustine, Garvaauia, CaUfomia, U,8jL, 

1900 Campbell- Johnston, Habbt F., Rand Club, Johannetbu/rg, Transvaal. 
1886 Caps, Alfbeo J., Karoola, EdgediffRoad, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1896 Cape, John 8., Weld Club, Perth, Western Australia. 
] 897 Cappbb, H. H., « Times " Office, Colombo, Ceylon, 
1880 Cappbb, Hon. Thomas, M.L.C., Kingston, Jamaica, 

1899 Cabden, John Cecil, Messrs Blaine ^ Co., Fort Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1897 Cabdbn, Thomas F., British Columbia Mercantile and Mining Syndicate, 

Cascade City, British Columbia, 

1896 Cabdew, Colonel Sib Fbedebic, K.C.M.G. 

1897 Cardigan, Gboboe H., Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1877 Cabgill, Edwabd B., Dunedin, New Zealand, 

1896 Cabgill, H. £., Dejoo Valley Tea Estate, Nowgong, Assam, India, 
1889 tCABGiLL, Hbnby S., Quamichan, Vancouver's Island, British Columbia, 

1 889 t Cabgill, Walteb, care qf Bank of New Zealand, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1897 Cablislb, Tom Ffbnnell, H,B.M, Legation, Bangkok, Siam. 

1 898 Cabmodt, p., F.I.C, F.CJ3., Government Analyst, Port oj Spain, Trinidad. 
1872 Gabon, Hon. Sib Adolphb P., K.C.M.G., M.P., Ottawa, Canada, 

1894 Cabpentbb, P. T., M.B.C.S.E., District Medical Officer, Idmassol, Cyprus. 
1897 Gabb, C. £., Exploration Company, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1886 fCABB, Mabk Wm., M.In8t.C.E. 

1897 Gabb, Wm. St. John, P.O. Box 130, Johannesburg, Dransvaal. 

1894 Cabbicx, Alezandeb, Canterbury Club, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
1888 fCABBiNGTON, Majob-Gsnebal Sib Fbedebicx, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

1890 Gabbinoton, Geobge, F.C.S., Carrington, Barbados, 

1 883 f Cabbington, His Hon. Chief Justice Sib J. Wobbbll, C.M.G., Hong Kong, 

1884 fCABBUTHEBfii, Datid, Eost Dcmetara Water Commission, Georgetown, 

British Guiana, 

1891 Cabbuthbbs, Geobob F., 453 Main Street, Winnipeg, Canada, 

1 886 Cabteb, Chables Claudius, J.P. , General Post Office, MeHboume, Australia, 

1878 Cabtbb, H.E. Sib Gilbebt T., K.C.M.G., Government House, Nassau, 

Bahamas. 

1899 f Cabuana-Gatto, Contino A., B.A., LL.D., 59 Strada Levante, Valletta, 

Malta, 

1878 Casbt,Hon. J. J., C.M.G., K.G., 36 Temple Court, Melbourne, Australia, 

1895 fCASTALDi, Eyabisto, 171 strada Meroanti, Valletta, Malta. 
1893 Castens, Emil, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 

1886 Catob, Geobge C, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1893 Catto, John, Memsie, Bridgewater-on-LoddoUi Victoria, Australia, 

1888 fCENTENO, Leon, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
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1896 

1882 
1880 

1888 
1900 

1886 
1887 
1886 

1899 
1896 



Year of 
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1887 Oeasavd, John A.^ AUomey-at^LaWy Fort Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1882 fCHADWiCKy BoBEBT, Camden BuUdinge, 418 George Street, Sydney, New 

South Wales. 
1893 *Chaili/ET-Bbbt, Jossfh, 44 Chaussie d^Antin, Paris, 
1898 Ghalmebs, Ai^bebt J., M.D., F.B.O.S., Medical CoUeget Colombo, Ceylon, 
1892 Chalmbbs, Nathaniel, Valeci, Savu Savu, Fiji, 

1898 Ghambebs, Abthub Leo, GwelOt Rhodesia, 

1886 Ghahbebs, John Batcliffb, St, Kitts, West Indies, 

1891 Ghahbbbs, Boland, J.F., Middlemount, Richmond Division, Cape Colony, 

1899 jGhaflin, Thomas W., 53 Havelook St,, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
1890 Ghafman, Ghablbs W., 39 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1897 Ghapman, H. B. H., Director of PtMio Works, Lagos, West Africa. 
1881 Ghabtellieb, Fibbbb L., K.G., Port Louis, Mauritius, 

1888 Ghateb, Hon. G. Paul, C.M.G., M.L.G., Hong Kong, 

1889 fGHAYTOB, John G., T\tamarina, Picton, New Zealand, 

1883 f Gheesuan, Bobebt Suckling, St, Vincent, West Indies, 

1899 Ghbbbt, James W., Public Works Dept,, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1896 Ghestebton, Lewis B., P,0, Box 440, Durban, Natal, 

1896 tGHEWiNos, Ghablbs, Ph.D., F.Gr.S., Albany, Western Australia, 
1874 fGniNTAMON, Hubbychund. 

1887 Ghisholm, James H., Market Square, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
1880 f Ghisholm, W., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1898 Gholbs, Gaptain Fbedebick J., F.B.G^.S., Ordnance Store Offices, Scott 

Street, Mariteburg, Natal, 

1897 Ghrisp, Gaftain Thomas, Gisbome, New Zealand, 
1896 Ghbistian, Ghablbs, JFhmagusta, Cyprus, 

1876 f Ghbistian, Henby B., Port Mizabeth, Cape Colony {Corresponding 
Secretary), 

1884 fGHBiSTiAN, Owen Smith, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1888 Ghbistison, Bobebt, Lammermoor, Hughenden, Queensland. 

1889 fGHUBCHiLL, Fbank F., ChcUfont, HUlcrest, Natal, 

1901 tGHUBCHiLL, Fbaseb E., Brymsdura, ManUdra, New South Wales, 
1884 Ghubchill, Hon. Gaftain John Sfbncbb, Colonial Secretary, Nassau 
Bahamas. 

f Glabk, GowAN G. S., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

Glabk, James A. B., care of Messrs, Dalgety ^ Co., Melbourne, AustreUia, 

Glabk, John Mubbay, K.G., M.A., JjL,3., 16 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, 

f Glabk, Majob Walteb J., Melbourne Club, Australia. 

Glabk, Hon. "William, Attorney-General, Accra, Gold Coast Colony {Cor- 
responding Secretary). 

Glabk, Majob William, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, 

f Glabkh, A. Butteb, Universal BuUdinjgs, Grenf ell Street, Adelaide, South 
Australia, 

IGlabkb, Alitbed £., Coldblo', Malvern, Melbourne, Australia, 

Glabkb, His Honoub Ghibf Justice Sib Fieldino, Kingston, Jamaica, 

Glabke, His Honoub Golonel Sib Mabshal J., B.A., K.G.M.G., 
Resident Commissioner, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 

Glabke, B. J., B.A. Frontier Police, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

Glayton, Abthub G., Colonial Secretariat, Belize, British Honduras. 
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1888 fCLBYKLiND, FsAifX, Bunbury^ Western Australia, 

1 882 Cliffobd, Sib Gbobob Hugh, Babt., Stony hurst, Chrisiehurehf New Zealand, 

1 896 CuFFOBD, How. HuoHy C.M.G., British Resident ^ Pahang, Shans Settlements, 
1900 GuNOAN, Gbobob W., M.D., Firden, Manitoba, Canada, 

1898 tOLUCAB, Evan C, J.P., Mona Lodge, Edwin Terrace, Gilberton, South 
Australia, 

1888 GoATES, JoHK, 285 Collins Street, Mdboume, Australia, 

1897 GocHBAN, S. R, St, Julien Estate^ Mauritius, 

1889 GocK, GoBNBLius, J.P., Peddie, Cape Colony, 

1884 GocKBUBN, Adolfeus, Bluejields, Nicaragua (vid Grey Town), 

1881 GocKBUBN, SAiniEL A., Cape Gracias d Dice, Nicaragua {vid Grey Town), 

1880 GoDD, John A., Toronto, Canada, 

1894 GoDBmoTOir, Robbbt, Fort Jameson, Nortk-Eastem Rhodesia, 
1897 GoHEN, Abnbb, P,0, Box 117, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1897 GoHEN, Alfbed, P.O, Box 269, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 

1895 GoHBN| H. HiBSCHBL, Badminton Club, Victoria, British Columbia, 
1888 GoHBN, Naph. H., P.O, Box 1892, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1883 GoHBN, Nbville J)., care of Messrs, D, Cohen ^ Co,, Maitland West, New 

South Wales, 

1897 GoLBy Nicholas, West Cloven Hills, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia, 

1893 GoLB, Samuel S., Jubilee House, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1894 GoLB, Wif. O'GoiTMOB; 11 Soldier Street, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1892 fGoLBicAK, James H., Waititirau, Napier, New Zealand, 

1900 GoLEMAN, William Digby, Zeehan, Tasmania, 

1900 Gollby, Gayendish L., Adelaide Club, South Australia, 

1888 fGoLLEY, The Yen. Abchdeacon Thomas, Maritzburg, Natal. 

1889 Gollieb, Fbedebicx William, Postmaster-General, Georgetown, British 

Guiana, 

1898 f Gollieb, Hbbbebt, Werndew, Irving Road, TooraJc, Melbourne, Australia, 
1892 tGoLLiEB, Jenkin, Werndew, Irving Road, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia^ 

and Australian Club. 

1885 GoLLiNS, Ebnest E., Reuter's Telegram Co., Lvm,, Shanghai, China. 
1900 GoLLiNS, Henby M., Renter's Telegram Co,, Melbourne, Australia, 

1897 GoLUKS, William Fbancis, P.O, Box 170, Coolgardie, Western Australia^ 

1880 Gollyeb, Hon. William R., Attorney- General, Singapore, 
1894 GoLQUHOUN, Abohibald B. 

1884 fGoLQXTHouN, Bobebt a., Heidelberg, TVansvaal. 

1883 GoLTON, Hon. Sib John, E.G.M.G., Adelaide, South Australia, 

1876 GoMissiONQ, Hon. W. S., K.G., M.E.G., St. Georges, Grenada, 

1898 GoNiQBAYB, B. Faibfax, 5 Ingle Chambers, Hay Street, Perth, Western 

Australia, 

1898 f GoNLAY, Wm. Lance, Pekan, Pahang, Straits SettUments. 

1881 GoNNOLLY, B.M., P.O. Box 2526, Johannesburg, Transvaal, and Kvmherley 

Club, Cape Colony, 

1889 GoNNOB, Edwin 0., Belize Estate and Produce Co., British Honduras, 

1898 GoNWAY, Alexandeb, J.P., Colyton, Feilding, New Zealand, 

1898 GoNWAY, Thomas J., Dixcove, Gold Coast Colony. 

1891 GooK, E. Boybb, J.P., ThomhUl, Herbert, Cape Colony. 

1885 GooKE, John, Australian Clvb, Melbourne, Australia, 

1900 GooKE, Bobebt, Song Kong and^Whampoa Dock Co,, Hong Kong, 
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1889 
1895 
1895 
1890 
1900 
1900 

1900 
1897 
1889 

1882 
1892 

1896 

1883 
1897 
1901 
1895 
1886 
1895 

1895 
1880 
1889 
1883 
1895 
1889 
1896 
1899 
1882 
1896 
1901 
1901 
1897 
1877 
1901 
1899 
1887 

1892 
1897 
1897 
1890 

1900 

1890 
1875 



GooLETy WiLLiAH» Toivfi CUtky Durban, Natal, 

f CooPBy J. C. Jessbb, care of Chartered Co., Btdawayo, Rhodesia* 

CooPBB, Arnold W., J.P., F.R.M.S., Bichmond, Natal, 

CooPBB, Hon. Mb. Justice Pope A., Brisbane, Queensland, 

CoPELAND, Hon. Henby, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Copbland-Cba^fobd, W. E. B., District Commissioner, Warri, Southern 

Nigeria. 
Copland, Chables A., Director of Public Works, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
CoBDEBy Fbbdebicx H. S., P.O. Box 1449, Johannesburg, Trcmsvaal. 
tCoBDNEB-JAiCES, JoHN H., A.M.Inst.C.E., P.O. Box 1156, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
CoBV, Philip C, Assistant Colonial Secretwry, Kingston, Jamaica, 
CoBNEB, Chables, AJ!li.In8t.C.£., District Engineer, Rhodesia Railway, 

Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
CoBNisH-BowDEN, Athelstan H., Government Land Surveyor, King 

William's Town, Cape Colony. 
CoBNWALL, Moses, J.P., KimherUy, Cape Colony, 
CoBNWALL, William L. 

CoBTNDON, B. T., Administrator, lAalui, North Western Rhodesia. 
CoTTEBTLL, A. J., Napier, New T^aland, 
Cottbell, Henbt E. P. 
fCouLDBBT, William H., J.P., cjo Royal Bank of Queensland, Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
CouPBB, John L., Natal Bank, Durban, Natal. 
CouBTNBY, J. M., C.M.G., Deputy Finance Minister, Ottawa, Canada. 
CousENB, E. Lewis, P.O. Box 1161, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
*CowDBBOY, Benjamin, 60 Market Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
CowEBN, William, Hawera, New Zealand* 
f CowiB, Alexandeb, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
tCowLET, W. H., care of General Post Office, Colombo, Ceylon, 
CowPEB, Chables, J.P., Sydney, New South Wales, 
Cox, His HoNOUB Chables T., Government House, St. Kitts. 
Cox, Geobob Cublino, ** Daily Press " Office, Hong Kong, 
tCox, Geobob Lionel, Ouvah KeUie, Lindula, Ceylon. 
Cox, James T., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Cox, His Honoxjb Chief Justice Sib Lionel, Singapore. 
f Cox, Hon. Gbobge H., M.L.C., Mudgee, New South Wales, 
Cox, Walteb Gibbons, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Coxwbll, Chables F., M.D., Brighton, Melbourne, Australia, 
fCBAFTON, Ralph C, Bulkeley Station, Ramleh, Alexandria, Egypt {Corre- 
sponding Secretary), 
f Cbaiobn, Hon. William, M.C.P., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Cbambb, Hermann J., Punta Gorda, British Honduras, 
Cban, Jambs M., M.B., CM., Belize, British Honduras, 
Cbanswicx, William F., J.P., P.O, Box 76, Kimberley, Cape Colony 

{Corresponding Secretary). 
Cbastbb, Edwabd E., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., Principal Medical Officer, 

Jebba, Northern Nigeria, 
fCBAWFOBD, Hon. Alfbed J., M.L.C. J.P., Newcastle, Natal, 
Cba-wfobd, Libut.-Colonbl Jambs D., Westmount, near Montreal, Canada, 
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1899 Crawvosd, William, 433 Little ColUns Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1900 Cbiak, Captain John F., The Conetahulary, Cape Coast, Grold Coast 

Colony, 
1884 fCfiBBWSLL, Jacob, P.O. Box 469, Johannetbwrg, Transvaal, 

1890 GnEfiSALL, Paul. 

1896 ^CmoQisujif, Joun G., M.D., District Surgeon, KUpdam, Griqualand West, 

Cape Colony, 

1896 Croxbib, Frank E. N., Northern Club, Auckland, New Zealand, 

1898 Obosbt, Abthvb J., cjo Standard Bank, Durban, Natal, 

1886 fCsosBT, Hon. Williav, M.L.C., Hobart, Tasmania, 

1896 Cbosbt, William, P,0, Box 551, Johannesburg, 7'ransvaal, 

1891 fCBOBS, John Wm., J.P., R.M., The Residency, Stanger, Natal. 

1898 Cbobsb, Thomas, Woodland, Hastings, Hawkes Bay, New 2jealand, 

1899 Cbosthwaitb, Ponsonbt M., C.E., Cyprus, 

1886 Cbump, G. Cbbsswbll, Southport, Brisbane, Queeftdand, 

1901 CuBiTT, Captain Thomas A., B.A., Jebba, Northern Nigeria, 

1887 CuDDBFOBD, WiLLiAM, AuditoT, St» Georg^s, Grenada, 

1 901 CuLLEN, CoMMANDEB Pbbct, B.N.B., Fort Johnston, British Central Africa. 

1884 fCuLMBB, Jambs William, M.L.A., Nassau, Bahamas, 

1899 CuLPBPKB, Samubl a. H., Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1 896 CuMMiNO, Jambs, WesselVs Nek, Natal, 
1882 CuMMiNO, W. GoBDON, District Magistrate, Kokstad, East Griquaiand 

Cape Colony, 

1897 CuMMiNos, Hbnbt, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony, 

1895 CuNDALL, Fbank, F.S.A., Institute of Jamaica, Kingston, Jamaica {Corre- 
sponding Secretary), 

1896 CuNiNOHAM, Alitbed a., Balijan Tea Estate, Chubwa P,0., Dibrugurk, 
Assam, India, 

1892 Cunningham, A. Jackson, Lanyon, Queanbeyan, New South Wales, 

1 895 fCuBBiB, Oswald J., M.B., M.B.C.S.E., 60 Longmarket Street, Maritsburg, 
Natal, 

1 896 fCuBBiB, Waltbb, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1884 CvscADEN, Geo., L.B. C.S.E., L.B.C.P.E., Bay St., Port Melbourne, Austra Ua. 
1892 Cuthbbbt, Hon. Sib Henbt, X.C.M.G., M.L.C., Australian Club, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, 



1900 Daintt, Hobace, P,0, Box 88, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1894 Dalbymflb, John Tatlob, Waitatapia, Bulls, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1890 fDALBYMFLB, Thomas, Eost London, Cape Colony, 

1879 Dalton, E. H. Gobing. 

1881 Dalt, James E. 0., 82 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1884 Danoab, Albebt A., Baroona, Whittingham, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1 898 f Daniels, Chables W., M.B., M.B.C.S.E., Malaria Commission, Blantyre, 

British Central Africa, 
1900 Dabby, Waltbb G., Sandakan, British North Borneo, 

1895 jDabbtshibb, Benjamin B.,, Barnster-at-Law, Weld Club, Perth, Western 

Australia, 
1889 Dabley, Cecil W., M.Inst.C.E., Harbours and Rivers Department 
Sydney, New SotUh Wales, 
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1877 f Datemfobt, Sib Samuel, K.C.M.G., Beamnont, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1895 Dayebik, John, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1887 fDATBT, Thomas J., 9 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
1889 fDAviDSONy BoBEBT, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1894 Davidson, T., North British Insurance Co,, 215 Peel Street, Montreal, 

Canada, 
1887 Bayidsoit, William, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
1886 fDATiDSOK, W. £., Ciml Service, Colombo, Ceylon, 

1881 Davidson, W. M. {late Surveyor- General), Oxley, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1898 Davies, Hon. Chablbs £., M.L.C., Sobart, Tasmania. 

1899 , Davies, Clement, P.O. Box 155 Johannesburg, Ih'ansvaal. 

1892 Davibs, J. A. Songo, Customs Department, Sherbro, Sierra Leone, 
1889 Davies, Majob J. G., C.M.G-., M.H.A., Hobart, Tasmania, 

1899 fDAviES, Lbama J., Karridale, Western Australia, 

1897 Davies, PmLiP V., Karridale, Western Australia, 

1886 f Davies, Sib Matthew H., Melbourne, Australia, 

1886 fDAviES, Maubice C, J.P., Karridale, Western Australia. 

1897 fDAviEs, Walteb Kabbi, G.B., P.O. Box 2040, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1882 Davies, William Bbotjqhton, M.D., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1873 t^Avis, Hon. N. Dabnell, C.M.G., M.E.C., Auditor-General, George-- 

town, British Guiana, 

1897 Davis, Monbs, P.O. Box 249, Johanne^urg, Transvaal, 
1875 f Davis, P., Jun., Maritzburg, Natal, 

1898 Davis, W. E., 4 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1896 Davson, Chablbs S., Barrister-at-Law, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
1889 Dawes, Bichabd St. Mabk, L.B.C.P., M.B.C.S., Gawler, South Aus- 
tralia, 

1897 Dawson, A. W., Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1882 f Dawson, John Eugene, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1883 f Dawson, Bankinb, M. A., M.D., 1 1 36 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal, Canada, 

1884 Dawson, William, Kaikoura, MoUsworth Street, Kew, Victoria, Australia, 

1893 f Dawson, W. H., Qffg. Accountant General, Lahore, India. 
1882 Day, William Henby, Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1899 Dease, Patbick Paget, C.E., Tientsin, China, 

1892 Debney, Stanley T., Kwala Lumpor, Selangor, Straits Settlements, 

1897 De Hambl, Captain H. Babby, Police Department, Singapore. 

1882 Db Lamabbe, Louis Bebt, care of Messrs, F, H, Taylor ^ Co., Bridgetown, 

Barbados, 
1 897 fDs Lautoub, Bbigade-Suboeon Lt.-Colonbl Habby A., M.B.C.S., Reed 

Street, Oamaru, New Zealand, 
1892 De Mbbcado, Chables E., J.P., Kingston, Jamaica, 

1878 De La Mothe, E. A., J. P., Cardrona House, St, Andrews, Grenada. 

1895 Delgado, Benjamin N., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1874 Denison, LiEUT.-CoLONEL Geobgb T., Commanding the Governor-General's 

Body Cruard, Heydcn Villa, Toronto, Canada. 

1889 f Denny, F. W. Bamsay, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1890 Dbnton, H.E. Sib Geobgb C, K.C.M.G., Government House, Bathurst, 

Gambia, 
1881 Db Pass, Elliot A., F.B.G.S., Port Royal Street, Kingston, Jamaica. 
1881 Db Pass, Joh^, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
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1899 fDE SoxTZA, A. J., cjo Metars. Gomes Bros. ^ Co, KobSt Japan, 

1897 !>■ SoTSA, Mttdalitab J. W. CharlbSi M.A.) J.P., Alfred House, Colombo, 

Ceylon, 

1894 DB8T&EEy A. C, 435 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1883 Db Yillikbs, Isaac Horak, P,0, Box 428, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1890 tDs ViLLiEBS, Jacob N., P.O. Box 118, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1889 Db Yillibbs, Tiblman N., Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1900 Dbwab, Dan., M.B., Ch.B.^ Kudat, British North Borneo, 

1898 Db Witt, Anthony M., Whitehall Chambers, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1892 Db Wolf, James A., M.D., Government Medical Officer, Port of Spain, 

Trinidad. 

1891 Diamond, Fbedbbick Wm., P.O. Box 360, Johannesburg ^ Transvaal. 

1887 DiAs, Fbux Eboinald, M.A.,LL.M., Crown Counsel, Colombo, Ceylon, 

1892 fDiBBS, Thomas A., Commercial Banking Co., 347 George Street, Sydney, 

New South Wales. 

1897 Dicet, Edward C, P.O. Box 249, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1896 Dickinson, Francis M., Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Melbourne, Australia* 

1900 Dickson, Arthur C, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

1 888 tDiCKSON, R. Casimir, Rossland, British Columbia. 

1889 tDicKSON, William Samuel, Fauresmith, Orange River Colony, 

1898 DiBSPBCKER, Kudolfh, P.O, Box 759, Pretoria, Transvaal, 

1893 Dietrich, H., P.O. Box 12, Zeerust, Transvaal, 

1895 DiOBT- Jones, C. K., P.O. Box 242, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 

1881 ^BiBTur, Joss 8., Edendale, Carlton, Cape Colony. 

1894 Dixon, George G., C.E., Wellington, New Zealand, 
1900 Dixon, James Dickson, Navua, Fiji, 

1892 Dixon, M. Theodore, P.O. Box 1816, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 DixsoN, Archibald, Abergeldie, Summer Hill, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1899 DixsoN, Hugh, Abergeldie, Summer Hill, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1896 DixsoN, Hugh, Jun., Yandilla, Henson Street, Summer Hill, Sydney, 

New South Wales. 
1889 DoBBiE, A. W., College Park, Adelaide, South Australia, 
1880 tDoBBLL, Hon. Bichard B., M.P., Beauvoir Manor, Quebec, Canada, 
1891 DoBsoN, Hon. Alfrbd, Hobart, Tasmania, 

1889 DoBSON, Senator Henrt, Hobart, Tasmania, 

1886 DoBSON, James M., M.In8t.C.E., Chief Engineer, Harbour Works, Buenos 
Ayres, 

1890 Docker, Thomas L., Commercial Bank of Sydney, Sydney, New South 

Wales, 

1882 Docker, Wilfrid L., Nyramhla, Darlinghurst Road, Sydney, New South 

Wales (Corresponding Secretary). 

1895 Dollar, Edward, Krugersdorp, Transvaal, 

1896 DoMTiLLE, Libut.-Colonel James, M.P., Rothesay, New Brunswick, 

1895 Don, David, Durban, Natal. 

1889 tDoNALD, J. M., Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1897 Donovan, Fergus, P.O. Box 4, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1889 tDoNOVAN, John J., K.C., M.A., LL.D., Aiutralian Club, Sydney, New 

South Wales. 
1894 Doolbtte, George P., J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1896 ' DoRNiNG, Hbnry B., Conakry, Guinee Frangaise, West Africa. 
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1896 Doughty, Artkvjl G., M.A., Public Works Dept, Quebec, Canada. 

1886 Douglas, Hon. Adtb, K.C, M.L.C., Hobart, Tasmania. 

1884 Douglas, Hon. John, C.M.Q-., Government Resident, Thursday Island, 

Torres Straits, 

1876 Douglass, Abteur, M.L.A., Heatherton Towers, near Orahamstown, Cape 
Colony, 

1896 DovB, Fredbeick W., Oxford Street, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1889 DowLiNG, Alfred, P.O. Box 158, Johawneshwrg, Transvaal, 

1900 Do-WNB, Alexander, A.I.M.E., J.P., Dovedale, Randvnck, Sydney, New 

South Wales. 

1901 DcwNBR, Arthur Lionel, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1898 Downer, Ven. Archdeacon George W., The Rectory, Kingston, Javmica, 

1897 DowNES, S. Trouncbr, Boys" Model School, Durban, Natal, 
1901 DowsoN, John B. 

1900 Drader, H. F., Petrolia, Ontario, Canada. 

1896 Drew, Henry "Wm., M.B., District Surgeon, Beaufort West, Cape Colony. 

1894 Driyer, James, Kuala Lumpor, Straits Settlements. 

1880 Dudley, Cecil. 

1889 DuFP, BoBERT, Immigration DepartmefU, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1899 Duffy, Hon. H. Thomas, K.C, B.C.L., Quebec, Canada, 

1896 DuiRs, David P., M.D., P.O. Box 610, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1900 DuKA, Captain A. T., D.S.O., M.A., M.K.C.S.E., Mackay, Queensland, 

1889 Dumat, Frank Campbell, Barrister-at-Law, P.O. Box 370, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
1879 Duncan, Captain Alexander, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1896 Duncan, Hon. Alexander M. T., M.L.C., Suva, Fiji, 

1899 Duncan, Alistbr, Imperial Maritime Customs, Shanghai, China. 

1888 tDuNCAN, Andrew H. F., Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1883 Duncan, Jambs Denoon, Attomey-at^Law, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1890 tDuNCAN, Hon. John J., M.L.C., Hughes Park, Watervale, South Australia. 

1882 tDuNCAN, Walter Hughes, M.L.A., Adelaide Club, South Australia. 

1897 tI^^"^co''B*'» H. F., District Commissioner, Lagos, West Africa, 

1896 DuNLOP, Alexander E., Sandakan, British North Borneo. 

1901 DuNLOP, J. M. M., District Commissioner, Lagos, West Africa. 

1892 t^»^i*> W. P., Clarence Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1900 Dunster, T. Charles W., Messrs. Dunster ^ Driffield, Kalgoorlie, 

Western Australia, 

1889 DupoNT, Major C. T., Victoria, British Columbia, 

1884 tDu Preez, Hercules Petrus, J.P., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1897 tDuRLACHER, AxFRBD F., Fremantlc, Western Australia. 

1893 DuTTON, Henry, Anlaby, Kapunda, South Australia. 
1897 DuTTON, Henry S., Premier's Office, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1900 DwYER, Pierce M., L.E.C.S.E., L.R.C.P.E., Assistant Resident, Ilorin, 
Northern Nigeria (vid Forcados). 

1883 Dyason, Dxtrban, Attorney 'at-Law, Port Elieabeth, Cape Colony. 

1894 Dyer, Joseph Eubidge, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
1896 Dyer, Stephen, Potchejstrown, Transvaal. 

1891 Dyer, Thomas Nowbll, King William*s Toum, Cape Colony. 
1894 Dybtt, Wm. C. L., Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

1900 Dykes, F. J. B., Warden of Mines, Negri Sembilan, Straits Settlements. 
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1894 Eaxik, J. W., M.])., Government Medieal Officer^ San Fernando, Triniiad. 

1884 tEALBS, William Johk, Hyde Park, Madras, India, 

1899 Eardlbt-Wilmot, S., /xzimoM^cm, TlMmonia. 

1897 Eablb, Bobbrt C, M.B.C.S.E., L.S.A., Wanganui, New Zealand. 

1895 Eastwood, Philip B., Rand Club, Johannesburfff Ihinsvaal, 

1896 Eaton, Hbnbt F., Yatala, Walsh St., South Yarra, Melbourne, Australia. 
1889 tEBBRT, Ebnbst, Port Mizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1898 EccLBSy Hbitbt Gltn^ Cottaganga, SangaUa, Ceylon. 

1889 tEcKSTBiN, Fbbdbrick, P.O. Box 149, Johannesburg, IVansvaai. 

1890 fEDGSON, Abthub B., care of Stock Exchange, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1890 Edkins, Sbptihus, P.O. Box 686, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1897 Edlin, Hon. Fbancis O., Attorney- General, Suva, Fiji. 

1900 Edmondson, Orbssy S., Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

1900 Edwards, Colin, Pretoria Club, Transvaal, 

1890 Edwards, Dayid R, M.D., care of Australian Muttcal Provident Society, 

Albury, New South Wales, 

1889 Edwards, E. H., MahS, SeycheUes. 

1899 Edwards, Frbdebic G. H., M.D., Florida Road, Durban, Natal. 
1897 Edwabds, Gt, Bakbb, P,0, Box 1023, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1877 t Edwards, Hbrbbrt, Oamaru, New Zealand, 

1886 Edwards, Nathanibl W., Nelson, New T^ealand. 

1901 t Edwards, TelpobI), F,G.S., M.I.M.E., Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1874 t^DWARDS, Hon. W. T. A., M.D., Chambly VUla, Curepipe Rd,, Mauritius. 

1887 EoAN, Charlbs J., M.D., King William's Town, Cape Colony, 

1883 Egbrton, Walter, Magistrate of Police, Penang, Straits Settlements. 
1897 Ehrhardt, Albert F., District Commissioner, Lagos, West Africa, 
1889 EiCKB, Adolfh, Berg Street, Maritgburg, Natal. 

1882 Elliott, Rev. Canon F, W. T., St. Michaels Rectory, West Coast, 

British Cruiana. 

1899 Elliot, Leslie, cjo Bulawayo Exploration Co,, Qwelo, Rhodesia. 

1899 Ellis, J. Alp,, J.P., Clumiber of Commerce, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
1886 Ellis, J. Chute, InvercargUl, New Zealand. 

1894 Elmslib, Christofhbb Tatham, 39 Norwich Chambers, Hunter Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales, 

1885 Elstob, Arthur, Beach Grove, Durban, Natal, 

1894 Emlet, Frank, Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1889 fENGELKEN, Emil William, Kimbetley Club, Cape Colony, 

1897 f English, Thomas Bowb, De Beers Consolidated Mines, Kimberley, Cape 
Colony, 

1884 Erskine, Captain W. C. C, Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1883 Escott, His Honour E. B, Swbbt, C.M.G., Government House, MahS, 

Seychelles. 

1900 EspiB, S. A., Ashanti, Gold Coast Colony. 

1897 tEssiEN, Albbrt Duke, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony, 

1895 fEssERT, Edwin, J.P., Riet Valley, Umhlali, vid Durban, Natal. 
1897 EsuMAN-GwiRA, John Buckman, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony, 
1894 Ettling, Captain Gustav A., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1900 Evans, Benjamin, Beira and Mashonaland Railways, Beira, Mist Africa, 

1880 Evans, Hon. Frederick, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Gibraltar, \ 

1889 Evans, J. Embts, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
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1897 EvAHB, Samukl, P.O. Box 1067, Jokannesburff, TranwaaL 

188S Eyans, William, Smgapore, Straits SetUemenis, 

1890 Etans, William GwrNiiB, P.O. Box 558, Johannesburg , Transvaal, 

1 899 fEwENS, Gbbast, 36 Queen's Soady Hong Kong. 



1900 Fadillb, Edwasd, C.E., Sierra Leone Railway Construction^ Sierra Leone. 

1887 Faibbaibn, Gbobgb, care of Union Mortgage and Agency Company ^ 

William Street^ Melbourne, Australia, 

1891 Faibfax^ Gboffbbt E., Barrister-at-LaWf Sydney, New South Wales. 
1898 tFAiBFAx, Jambs Oswald, Koorali, Wdseley Boad^ Point Piper , Sydney^ 

New South Wales, 

1 882 Faibfax, Sib Jambs B., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1879 Faithfull, Robbbt L., M.D., 5 Lyons Terrace, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1889 Fanning, John. 

1896 Fabdo, Fbedebick B. H. 

1889 fFABQUHABSON, Abthitb W., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1896 fFABQUHABSON, JoHN C, J.F., Garland Grove, Montego Bay, Jamaica, 

1 889 Fabqukabson, Waltbb H. K., J.P., Betreat Estate, Little London,Jamaioa. 
1886 tFAULKNBB, Enoch, District Commissioner^ Waterlooy Sierra Leone. 

1 892 tFAULKMBB, Fbbdbbick C, M. a., The High School^Perth, Western Australia. 

1890 Fawcbtt, Jambs Habt, cjo Bank of Australasia, Perth, Western Australia. 
1 890 f Fawcbtt, William, B.Sc., F.L.S., Director, Public Gardens, Gordon Town, 

Jamaica. 

1894 Fbez, Colonel Albbbcht, Otto Strasse 8, Munich. 

1895 Fbildxn, Captain BoBEBT B., B.A., A.D.C., Government House, George- 

town, British Guiana, 

1888 Fbll, Hbnbt, M.L.A., Maritsburg, Natal. 

] 896 Felton, Hon. J. J., M.L.C., Stanley, Falkland Islands. 

1900 Fbnton, Hbbhebt O., Dunedin, New 2^ealand. 

1889 fFEBOiTSON, Jambs E. A., M.B., CM., Public Hospital, Georgetown, British 

Guiana, 

1897 Febguson, Jambs Finlat, Durbant Natal, 

1890 f Febguson, Jambs, P.O. Box 98, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1879 f Febguson, John, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo, Ceylon {Corresponding 

Secretary). 

1900 Febguson, John C, Launeeston, Tasmania. 

i886 Febguson, John, M.P., Bockhampton, Queensland. 

1900 Febball, W. H., Launeeston, Tasmania. 
1892 fFEBBBiBA, Antonio F. 

1901 Fbttbs, Alexanoeb, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1895 FiEDLBB, Hbnby M., 359 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1890 Field, A. Pbbot, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1895 Fielding, Hon. William S., M.P., Ottawa, Canada. 

1873 Fife, Geobgb B., Brisbane, Queensland. 

1882 FiLLAN, Hon. James Cox, M.L.C., Wall House Estate, Dominica, 

1881 fFlNAUGHTT, H. J. 

1001 Finch, Babnabd, Durban, Natal. 

1876 FiNLATSON, J. Habtet, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1895 FiNLATSON, Bobebt a., C.M.G., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
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1878 tFnnimoBB, Hoir. Mb. Jitsticb Bobbbt I., Mariteburgt NcUal, 

1898 Fiif NET, ThomaSi J.P., Brisbane, Queensland. 
1897 Fimme, J. P., P. 0. Bow 46, Gwdo, Rhodesia, 

1891 FiNUCANBy Morgan I., M.B.C.S.E. 

1896 t^nuaNQBB, Rbt. Waltbb K., M.A., care of Messrs, Grindlay j- Co., 

Calcutta, 

1889 fFuHBBy JosBPH, J. P., Adelaide t South Australia, 

1893 FiSHBBy John Mbadows, P,0, Box 339, Johannesburg, Thmsvaal. 

1884 FiBHEBy B. H. TJndbbwood, J.P., Durban, Natal, 

1881 fFiflXBN, John Inoli8| Corrabert, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 

1892 FxTZOHBALD, Fbancis, Melbourne Club, Australia. 

1899 FrrzoBBALD, Fbbdbrick A., Imperial Oil Befining Co., London, Ontario, 

Canada, 

1886 FlTCQERALD, LOBD GbOBGE. 

1876 Fitbgibbon, E. G., C.M.G., Melbourne, Australia, 

1895 FitzPatbick, G. C, Johannesburg , Transvaal, 

1900 fFiTzpATBiCK, J. Percy, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1887 fFLAcac, Joseph H., 9 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1900 fFLBOBLTAUB, WALTER, Rtver Terroce, Hamilton, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1892 Flbischack, Albert B., P.O. Box 1183, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1897 Fleming, Charles D., Mining Commissioner, Choelo, Rhodesia, 
1881 fFLEMiNo, Sir Francis, K.G.M.G. 

1880 Fleming, John, Charlotte Town^ Grenada, 

1900 Fleming, John M., Ghreat Diamond Estate, British Guiana. 

1896 Fleming, Bichard, P.O. Box 393, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1878 Fleming, Sir Sandford, K.C.M.G., Ottawa, Canada (Corresponding See,), 

1897 Flemmbr, a. S., Rand. Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1900 Fletcher, Fbankltn H., P.O. Box 13, Bulawago, Rhodeiia. 

1888 Fletcher, William, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1896 Fletcher, Willum, Orandunbie, Walcha, New South Wales, 

1897 tFLiNT, Captain Wm. Baffles, Sandakan, British North Borneo, 
1876 tFLOWER, James, 47 Castle Street, Cape Towit, Cape Colony, 

1884 Floyd, Rev. William, Levuka, Fiji, 

1900 Foot, Lionel Baynb, Cape Coasts Gold Coast Colony, 

1896 FooTE, Myer J., P.O, Box 469, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1885 tFoRBES, Fbbde. William, Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1883 fFoBBES, Henry, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 

1896 Forbes, James, ColoTtibo, Ceylon, 

1894 Forbes, Major Patrick W. {6th Dragoons), Blantyre, British Central 
Africa, 

1897 Ford, Henry B., Lot 91, Middle Street, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1889 fFoRD, James P., Port Elieabeth, Cape Colony, 

1889 Ford, Joseph C, 117 Duke Street, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1889 Ford, Bobebt, Water Works Co., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1896 fFoBDB, Bobert M., L.B.C.P., L.B.C.8., Colonial Surgeon, Bathurst, 

Gambia, 
1882 f Foreman, Joseph, M.B.O.S., L.B.C.P., 216 Macquarie Street, Sydney, 

New South Wales, 
1881 tFoRREST, Bt. Hon. Sir John, G.C.M.G., M.H.B., Perth, Western 

Australia. 
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FoKBSST, Hon. William, M.L.C.y BrUbanef Queemiand, 
F0B8TKB9 Julius J., Bank of Madras, Madras, India, 

FOBSTXB, LiBVT. &TBWABT E.,B.N. 

FoBTvno, JossFH^ Melmoth, Natal, 

FofiTBB, Edwabd Albzandhb, Auditor- General, 8t, Johris, Antigua, 

FowLBB, Alpin Gbamt, M.In6tC.£., Lagos, West Africa, 

Fowlbb, Gbobob M., Government Agent, Batnapura, Ceylon, 

tFowLBB, James, Addaide, South Australia, 

f Foxon, Fbavk £., Besident Magistrate, Ixopo Division, Natal, 

Fbambb, Pbbcivai; Boss, Bulawago, Bhodesia, 

Fbamcb, Joseph J., M.D., 803 Glasgow Street, Portsmouth, Virginia, 

U.8.A, 
Fbancis, John Josbph, JLC, Hong Kong. 
Fbankland, Fbbdbbicx W., New York Life Insurance Company , Broad* 

way, New York, 
FsANSLiNy Rbt. T. Augustus, 167 Charlotte Street, Georgetown, British 

Guiana, 
Fbanxlin, Bobbbt H., Assistant Surveyor, Bdiee, British Honduras, 
Fbanxs, Qodfbbt F., M.A., Queen's College, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Fbasbb, Alezandbb W.| Bonaby, Alma Bead Bast, St, KUda, Melbourne, 

Australia, 
Fbasbb, Chablbs a., Commandant ofptdice, Nassau, Bahamas, 
Fbasbb, Geobob Boss, Hutt Street, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Frasbb, Jambs L., P, 0, Box 429, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
fFBASBB, Josbph, DambulagaUa, Matale, Ceylon, 
Fbasbbi Malcolm A. C, Perth, Western Australia. 
Fbasbb, Bobbbt a., Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 
Fbabeb, Bobbbt S., Kandanewera, EUcadma, Ceylon, 
Fbasbb, William Febct, P.O. Box 26, Johannethwrg, Dransvaal, 
Fbbdbbicks, J. H., West African Gold Coast Mining Corporation, Chamd, 

Gold Coast Colony, 
Fbbeman, John, Maritsbnrg, Natal, 
Fbbbb, Habold Abthub, Sandakan, British North Borneo, 
Fbickbb, William C, care of Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
f Fbood, Thomas Mobton, M.D., P.O, Bos 1984, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Fbost, Hon. John, C.M.G., M.L.A., Queenstown, Cape Colony, 
Fbost, W. T. H., P,0, Box 806, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
FuLFOBD, Hon. Gboboe T., BrockvUle, Ontario, Canada, 
f FvLLBB, Alfbbd W., Southern Wood, East London, Cape Colony. 
Fulton, Hbbbbbt Yalpt, Outram, Otago, New Zealand, 
FuBNBB, Gbobgb H., Kruffsrsdorp, Transvaal, 
FuBSB, Fbbdbbick J., Gwelo, Bhodesia, 
fFTSH, Hon. Sib Philip 0., E.O.M.G., M.H.B., Hobart, Tasmania, 

f Gaikwad, Shbimant Sampatbao E., M.B.I., M.B.A.S., Baroda, India, 
Gaisiobd, Hbnbt, Oringi, Napier, New Zealand, 

Gallbtlt, Abchikald J.C., Bank cf Montreal, Victoria, British Columbia, 
IGallewsxi, Mobbis, Stock Exchange, Johannesburg, TranSfVaal, 
tG ALPIN, Geobob Luce, M.D., F.B.C.9., Cradock Place, Port Elisabeth, 
Cape Colony. 

cc 
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1899 I Oanaoo, Bobbbt F.. LL.D., 1 SUrada 8009999$, ValUtta, Malta. 
1897 Gabdnib, 0. H., J.P., Edward Street^ Brithatu, Queoiuland. 

1896 Gabdivbb, Fsancis J., J.P.| Board of Exeeutorst Kimberley, CAjte 

CoUmy. 

1900 Gabdmbb, JoKir A.» Me$9r9. J, HoU ^ Co , Lago9^ Woti Afiriea. 

1897 Gablamd, Patbicx J., L.R.C.S.I., L.R.G.P.I., J99i9tant Colonial Surgetm, 

Aocroj Gold Coast Colony, 
1887 Gablakd, Waltbb F., MJn8t.0j:., Nbyhulterai Oya Railwap, DfrM-at^ 
8one, Skahabadf Bongal, India, 

1887 Gabnbtt, Harst, Ciudad, San Domingo, Wut 2ndie9, 

1888 Oaskux, 0. P., Borbiee, BritiBk Guiana. 

1891 Gattt, His Honour Chief Justice SnpRsif H^ Gibraltar, 

1897 Gau, Julius, P.O. Box 209, Jokanntsbury, Ihmsvaal. 

1896 t^AT, Abkold £., The Brotkorij Grenada, Weet Indies, 

1896 t^^AT, E. T., 7%9 Brothers, Grenada, West Indi99, 
1880 fGsABDy Jomr, Fmrt Eli9abethy Cape Colony, 

1893 Ghabt. Alfbbd, Durban, Natal, 

1897 Gbe, Gboboi F., ears qf National Bank of New Zealznd, Limttd, WeU 

linyton. New Zealand. 
1897 Gbddm, J. H., Dean Hollow^ Mosman*s Bay, 8ydn^, New South Wales, 
1886 Gboboe, Abthub Kingston, Jamaica. 
1883 Gbobob, Hon. Chablu J., M.L.C., Pa9\fie House, Layos, West Africa. 

1894 Gibbon, Cbablbs, Goonambil, Watttgama, Ceylon. 

1882 Gibbon, Eowabd, Holkham, Wesley Street, Cape Tlown, Cape Colony. 

1886 Gibbon, W. D., Kandy, Ceylon. 

1897 Gibbons, Majob Alfbbd St. Hill, Cape I\non, Cape Colony, 

1896 Gums, Isaac, New Zealand Shipping Co., Christchureh, New Zealand. 

1897 ^G^iBBs, John, African Lakes Corporation, Mandala House, Blantyre, 

British Central Africa. 

1889 Gibson, Habrt, South African Association, 6 Church Squati, Cape TbiMi, 

Cape Colony (Corresponding Secretary). 
1900 Gibson, Oswald, Melboume Club, Australia. 
1896 Gibbon, Hon. D. 8,, M.L.O., J. P., Port Antonio, Jamaica. 
1894 GiFFOBD, Chablbs Milwabd, Brown's Town, P.O., Jamaica, 

1898 GiLBS, Thomas 0*Halloban, M.A., LL.B., GreitfeU Street, Addaidi, 

South Australia. 
Gill, Sib Datid, K.O. B., LUD., F.E.S., Astronomer Royal, The Obmrmtory, 
Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

Gux, Habbt p., School of Design, North Terrace, Adelaide, Sooth 

Australia. 

Gill, Hbnht H., Woodbourne, Davey Street, Hobart, Ihsmania, 

GiLLBs, Alfbkd W., Hinem^a, Edgeeliffe Road, Sydney, New Sotttk 

Wales. 
GiLLBSFiB, BoBBBT, MontoUo, Gracc Park, Melboume, Australia, 
tGiLLBSPiB, RoBBBT K., J.P., Englewood, Inverleigh, Victoria, Audralia, 
GiLUBs, David, Hong Kong and Whampoa Dock Co., Hong Kong, 
GiLLOTT, Hon. Sir Samukl, ML. A., 9 Brunswick Street, jifelboHmef 
Australia, 



1889 
1S99 

1897 
1889 

1887 
1891 
1896 
1892 

1900 



GiLMouB, David W., Chartered Bank of India, Tientsin, China, 



1896 i GnxiAN, Albxb. Russbl, Andalmasi, Huacho Sayan, Piru, 
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1889 I t<^iBDLB8T0ini, Nmlson S., J.F., Prinee Affred Street, Grakamstmfn 
Cape CoUmy {Corresponding 8earetary), 

1895 GisBOBing, Di7di.bt G., P.O. Box 16, BtUawayo, Rhodesia* 

1896 Gladwtk, Abthub G., Klipdam, GriqwUand West, Cape Colony, 

1877 fGLAHTiixiiy Thomas, Mile Gully P,Q,, ManeAeet^r, Jamaioa, 
1901 Glass, Hon. David, K.C, Toronto, Canada, 

1900 Glossop, Bit. Abthub G. B., Idkoma, Lake Nyaea^ British Central 
Africa, 

1897 fGLXTYAs, Ghablbs, P.O. Box 8, Johannesbury, Transvaal, 

1884 GocH, G. H., P.O. Box 163, Johannesburg^ Transvaal, 

1896 GocH, Sahubl F., B.A., LL.B., P.O. Box 163, Johannesburg, Transwmi, 
1889 fGoDDABD, William, P.O. Box 418, Johannesburg^ Transvaal, 

1897 GoDDABD, William C, Norwich Chambers, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1900 GoDFBET, Hon. Gbobgb, M.L.O., Strathmore, Fitjsroy Street, St, Kilda, 

Melbourne, Australia, 

1895 f<}0DFBBY, JosBFK Jambs, care of Messrs, Sutherfoord and Brotksr, 

Green/market Square, Cape Tbum, Cape Colony. 

1896 GoLDiB, A. B., ejo Bank of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, 
1891 GoLDMANN, 0. Sydnbt, P.O. Box 485, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1896 GoLDMANN, BiCHABD, P.O. Box 485, Johannssburg, Transvaal. 

1885 GoLDBnm, A. B., Chamber of Mines, P,0, Box 809, Johaameshisig, 

Tramsvaal, 
1900 GK>LDSHn>, Loms Lionel, P,0, Box 1778, Johannesburg, Tnmsvaal. 
1900 GoMBS, SiDNBT G., Ii.B.G.S.£., Med. Dept., Sandakan, British North 

Borneo, 

1878 Goods, Chablbs H., Adelaide, South Australia, 

1899 GooDB, Matthbw A., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1893 fGooDB, William Hamilton, P.O. Box 176» Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1885 Goodman, Hon. William Meioh, K.C., Attomey^General, Hong Kong. * 

1809 GooDBiDGB, Hon. A. F., St. Johns, NewfoundUmd. 

1888 Goold-Adams, His Honottb Majob H. J., C.B., C.M.G., Bloemfonismt 

Orange River Colony, 

1879 t^OBDON, Chablbs, M.D., Maritsburg, Natal, 

1891 f GoBDON, John, Messrs. D. f W. Murray, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1889 fGoBDON, Hon. W. Gobdon, M.L.O., KnowUsHy, (iueen*s Park, Trinidad. 
1885 Gobdon, WiLUAM Montgombbib, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Trinidad, 

1895 GoBB, Hon. I/f.-Golonbl J. C., Reeeiver*General, Nicosia, Cyprus, 

1891 Gobton, LiBUT.-CbLONBL Edwabd, J.F., Rangiatea, BuUs, Wellingkn, 
New Zealand, 

1900 Gosling, J. T., Postmaster- General, Zoniba, British Central Africa, 

1896 Gould, Josbph, Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1898 GouLDiB, Joseph, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1900 GK>X7LTBB, Hbbbebt H., BarristerHit'Law, Virden, Manitoba, Canada^ 
1883 fCkiTBTT, Bobebt, Culloden Station, near Arramac, Queensland, 
1898 GouBLAT, William Dickson, Book Road, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1891 GowBB-PooLE, Pbbct, M.I.M.E., F.B.G.S., P.O. Box 20, Klerksdorp, 

Transvaal, 
1889 Gbacb, Hon. Mobgan S., O.M.G., M.L.O., M.D., Wellington, New Zealand, 
1896 Gbafton Fbbdinand, Po/e^, iVo/a/. 

1889 ^ GitAHAM; Faancis G. C, C,C. and R,M., Grahamstown, Cape Colony, • 

oc2 
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Gbaiuv, Walmb DouGLAa, M9S9rt. WilkwBim, Heywood # Oarhe, 

Hong Kong, 
GsAiux, William fl., Mbany, WeOem Atutrtaia. 
tGBAHAM, WooDTHOBPi T., P.O. Bo» 1165, JohanntOmtg, Ttanmwd 

(Corruponding Seeretary). 
taBAiN, EunsT A., Ngaire, New Plymouth, New Zealand. 
UBAiNaxB, RiCHABD KsAT, BarJcly Weet, Cape Colony, 
aBAHHUif, CLirroK, Auditor, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Gbaut, Hok. Ghablbs Hbkbt, M.L.C.. MJnit.C.E., Hobart, Tamania. 
tGBAirr, DuNCAK, St, KUda, Melbourne, Auetralia. 
fOBAMT, E.H. . ^ . 

Gbabt, Thi Vbbt Rbt. G. M., M.A.. D.D., Prineipal, Qaun'e Unxwrstiy, 

Kingeton, Canada {Correeponding Secretary), 
Gbant, Hbnbt E. W., Harbour Tdand, Sakamae, 
Gbaot, Sib Jamm A., M.D., K.C.M.G., F.G.8., 160 Elgin Street, Ottawa, 

Canada, 
Gbant, Colobbl THoiiA8Huwnni,(?/o WiUiamBigneU, Eeq., Quebec, Canada. 
Gbant-Daltow, Alak, M.Iii8t.C.E., Qovcmmmit Railwaye, Port EUzabeth, 

Cape Colony. ^r rr ? j 

GBATB8, SoHBBSBT H., Hereford Street, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Gbat, Hon. Gbobob W., M.L.C., Briebane, QueenOand. 
tGBAT, Robbbt, care of Meem. Balgety f Co., Sydney, New South WaUe. 
Gbat, Hon. Bodbbick M., M.L.C., Meeere. Reies # Co., Hong Kong. 
Gbat, WBNTWOBTHD.jOartf o/^Pm^ Office, Gwanda, New Tuli Road, Rhodesia. 
tGBBATHRAD, JoHN BALDWIN, M.B. CM. (Edin.), CHrohamtown, Cape 

Colony, 
Gbkch, Saltatobb, M.D., Marghertta House, Cospicua, Malta, 

fGBBiN, Datid, Durban, Natai. 

Gbbbn, Fbanb J., Publie Works Department, Lagos, West Afrtea, 

Gbbbn, Hbnbt E. Owbn, Chamber of Mines, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

fGBBKN, BiCHABD Allan, AUanvols, Newcaetle, Natal. 

f Gbdsn, Bobebt Cottlb, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

fGBBBNACBB, Bbnjamin W.,M.L.A., Durban, Natal, 

Gbbbnaobb, Waltbb, Durban, Natal. 

Gbbbnb, Edwabd M., M.L.A., Advocate, Maritsburg, Natal, 

Gbbknb» Gbobgb, p. 0. Box 406, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

GBBBNBy HoLEswoBTH, Greystonss, Melbourne, Australia, 

tGBBBNLBBS, Jambs Neilson, P.O. Bow 474, Johannedmrg, Transvaal. 

tGBBKNLBBS, Thomas D. M.B., CM., The Ajsylum, Fort England, 

Grahametoum, Cape Cdofiy. 
Gbrbnwood, G. Dban, J.P., Teviotdale, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Gbbio, Gboboe, Laxapana, Maskeliya, Ceylon. 
Gbbt, Major Ralbiqh, C.MG., M.L.C, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
tGBBT-WiLSON, H.E. William, CM.G., Government House, Stanley, 

Falkland Islands. 
f Gbicb, John, Melbourne Club, Australia. 
Gbiffin, C T., M.B.CS.E., L.B.CPJ:., Superintending Medical Officer, 

Haputale, Ceylon, 
Gbipfith, Abtkub G., District Commissiontr, Bonny, Southern Nigeria, 
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1881 

1883 

1900 

1889 
1890 
1896 
1884 
1897 
1897 
1884 
1884 

1896 
1889 
1889 
1878 
1887 
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1895 
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1894 
1881 

1896 
1893 
1897 
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1883 
1892 
1887 
1887 
1898 
1896 
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1897 
1885 

1899 

1894 
1897 
1900 
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tGBiFFiTH, Hoy. HOHAC. M. Beandfoed. Trc^rer, ^"t^fj^' 
Gbiffith/his Honotib Chief Justice The Bt. Hon. Sie Sahuel W., 

G.aM.G., Brisbane, Queendand. _.^,« t> a 

tGEilrmH, hIs Honoue Chief Justice Sie Wiluam BEAin>FOED, B.A.. 

Accra. GM Coast Many ^ Salisbury Club. 

Geiffiths, Captain J. Nobtok, J.r., J?.i*.o., ju-.a.-'- » ^ 

tGEiFFiTHS, Thomas Griff, Port EUzabeth, CapeCoUmy. 
Geimani, Edicund Hoehby, Tamsui, Formosa, Ckma. 
GEiioiEB Hon. Wm. P.. M.L.C., SofeAttry, 5Ao<i«m. 
tG^^^E H^ CaulfieUMeltour.e.Australu.. 

Geintee, Rer. John, The Rectory. San Josh. Com Rvsa. 
iQBOTB.DAMivL. KimberUy. Cape Colony. ^ , ^ ,. 

Geundt Eustace Beaeik)., K.C.. Adelaide South ^^r<Uta 
GoEEiTZ. E. P., Government Secretary. Sandakan. BrUish North Borneo 
{Corresponding Secretary). 

GUETEE,C0L.H0WBL. 

GuEDBE, R. L., 346 Flinders Street, Melbonme. Australui 
+GUTHEIB. Adam W.. Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Gu^Tchaeles, Lndcn Bank of Australia, Melbourne AustraUa. 
G^;Hok. Me: Justice J. W., 188 Metcalfe Street. Ottawa. Canada. 

tHAAEHOFF, Daniel J., M.L.A., J.P., Kimberl^. Ca^^ Colony. 
tHACEBE, Rev. William J., MarUzburg, Natal. j,.,^ c^,^ 

Haddon-Smtth, Hon., G.B., C.M.G., Colonial Secretary. Freetown, Surra 

Leone. 
Blqqjlrt.'E. A. B... Kingston, Jamaica, 
ni^ Geoboe, MerchanU^ Bank, Montreal, Canada {Correspondtng 

Had^TcSL H., M.A,M.D., Princes Street, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Haiks, Hbnet, Rand Club. Johannetimrg. Transvaal. 

Hall, Ret. Alfbbd, Baydonfield. Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

Hall, Cabl, P.O. Box 172, Durban. Natal. 

Ball, Qoi>TRiSY, Hororata, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Hall, Hon. Sie John, K.C.M.G., Hororata. Canterbury. New Zealand. 
Hall, Robbbt E., P.O. Box 12, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Hall, Thomas S., Queensland Bank. Rockhampton. Queensland. 
Hall, Waltee R., WHifell. Potts Point. Sydney. New South Wales. 
Hallenstein, Bbndix, Dunedin. New Zealand. „ .nm 

Hallidat,Geoeoe C, M.A., MurwiUumbah. Tweed River. New South Wales. 
Hallifax, James W., George Town. Penang. StraUs Settlements. 
Hameb, J. Nathaniel, Christchurch Club, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Hamilton, Hon. C. Bouqhton, C.M.G., M.E.C., RecHver-General, 

Georgetown. British Guia^ia {Corresponding Secretary). 
Hamilton, David, Australasian United 8.N. Co.. Fremantle, Western 

Australia. 
Hamilton, Heney db Coubct. 

Hamilton, fl. W. B., Hannan's Club. Kalgoorlie. Western Australia. 
Hamilton, Captain Jambs db Coubct, R.N. 
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1889 Haxiltow, John T., EquitabU lAfi Auurana Booiety of the United SkUe$^ 
Shanghaij China, 

1883 Hamnbtt, Fbbdebicx Habpbb, eare of MtMwe^ Jrbuthnot ^ Co,, Madrat, 
1888 f Haicpson, B., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1 888 f HaxpAon, J. Athebtok, BrookUmd Houm, Bidge Rd., Berea, Durban, Natal, 

1898 Haxpton, Joseph L., Survey Department, Colombo, Ceylon, 

1889 Hancock, Edwabd, P.O. Box 168| Johanneeburg, Trangvaai, 

1896 Hancock, H. R., Ivymsade, Bumeide, South Australia, 

1897 f Hancock, Btbangman, P.O. Box 77, Johannesburg, Transvaal* 

1899 f Hancock, Stdnby, 10 Queen* e Gardens, Hong Kong, 

' 1885 fHANiNOTON, £BNBSt B. C, M.D., Victoria, British Columbia {Corre- 
sponding Secretary), 

1897 fHANKiN, Chbistofhbb L.| Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1900 Hanna, Jambs C, Northern Club, Auckland, New Zealand, 

1885 tHANNAM, Chablbs, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 

1889 fHANSEN, VlQOO J. 

1888 tHABDiE, WnxiAic, Fairmont P,0., Kootenay VaUey, British Columbia. 

1897 Habdino, Gbobob Mat, Umtata, TembuUmd, Cape Colony, 

1889 Habdino-Finlatson, Moboan H., Port of Spain, Trinidad* 

1889 fHABDS, Habbt H., Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 

1886 Habdwicxb, Edwabd A., L.B.C.P., Bureote Vale, Bukoer, NataL 

1884 Habdt, Jakes A., M.R.C.S., Hobart, Tasmania, 

1898 Habdy, John, Maritzburg, Natal, 

1883 Habel, Phuxibebt C, Land of Plenty Bouse, Essequeho, British Guiana, 
1893 Hakfobd, Fbedebick, M.L.O., St, Andrew^ Grenada, 

1886 Hablbt, John, Belize, British Honduras, 

1890 Habnbtt, Bichabd, Bradlet/s Head Road, St, Leonardos, Sydney, New 

South Wales, 

1882 fHABPEB, Chables, M.L.A., J.P., Guilford, J^estem Australia* 

1884 Habpbb, Bobebt, M.H.B., Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 

1891 Habbaoin, John A., Port of Spain, Trinidad, 

1881 f Habbis, Lieut.-Colonel David, C.M.G-., M.KA., Kimberley, Cafe Colony* 

1883 tHABBis, Hbnbt Wiluak J., Kimberley, Ca^ Colony, 

1896 Habbis, John Mter, Sulymah, Sierra Leone, 

1901 Habbis, Lionel B., 68 Commissioner Street, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1897 Habbis, Saul, P,0. Box 1473, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1901 Habbis, Stanfobd, M.D., Guimar, Teneriffe, 

1890 fHABBisoN, Fbanx. 

1892 Habbison, J. H. Hugh, M.B.C.S.E., L.B.C.P., Orange Walk, British 

Honduras, 

1889 f Habbison, J. Spbangeb, P,0. Box 17, Johanne^mrg, Transvaal, 

1896 Habbisson, Sydney T., Lokoja, Northern Nigeria, West Africa, 

1885 f Habbow, Edwin, Auckland, New Zealand, 

1896 Habboweb, James, Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1881 fHABSANT, Sidney B., Rand CM, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1885 Habtley, Subgeon Lieut.-Oolonel Edmund B., Y.C, C.M.G-.y King 
William's Town, Cape Colony, 

1891 Habtey, Alexandeb T., 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
1881 Habtey, Hon. Augustus W., St, John's, Newfoundland, 

1884 Habtey, James, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia* 
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1898 
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1897 
U91 
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1891 
1878 
1899 

1899 
1894 

1897 
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1883 
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1896 
1899 
1889 

1897 
1892 

1891 
1886 
1891 



Habyst, John, Si, John% Newfoundland, 

f Habyet, Thomas L., Kingston, Jamaica, 

KkKynSf John, Sana Souoit Mantzburg, Natal, 

Habwoob^ Joshua J., Architectural Department, Perth, Western Australia. 

Hassan, Chablbs, cJo W. B, Wheelwright, Esq,, Eshowe, Natal, 

Haskins, Hbnbt Gobb, Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

Hatghbll, H. M., Superintendent af PoUoe, Negri Sembilan, Straits 

Settlements, 
f Hathobn, Fbbqus a., MarUzburg, Natal. 

HAtKQBtfyKaiciniTHH.y Advocate of the Supreme Court, Maritzburg, Natal, 
tHATSOBNy K. HowABD, B.A., MoHtzburg, Natal, 
Hatxlock, H.E. Sib Abthub £.| GI-.G.S.I.,GI-.C.M.G.y G.CJ.E., Government 

House, Hobart, Tasmania, 
fHAWKBB, Edwabd W., M.A.y LL J)f ., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Hawxbb, Michael S., Adelaide Club, South Australia, 
HAirxBB, Biohabd M., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Hawkbs, GBOBas Wbioht, J.P., 188 ChUders Street, North Adelaide, South 

Australia, 
Ha^huns, Alfbbd, Setie Camma, Congo, West Africa, 
Hattkins, Isaac T., A.M.Inst.C.E., Public Works Department, Lagos, 

West Africa, 
*Hawtatnb, Gbobob H., C.M.Q. 

Haittayne, Majob T. M. (N, Staff, Segt,), Subathu, Punjab, India, 
fHAY, Habbt Aloebnok, Cdlendina, Corowa, New South Wales, 
f Hay, Henby, CoUendina, Corowa, New South Wales. 
fHAY» Jakes, P.O. Box 152, Johanriesburg, Transvaal, 
Hay, Jambs Douglas, Cue, Western Australia, 
Hay, Jambs M. Allan, P,0, Box 48, Maritzburg, Natal, 
fHAY, John, LL.D., Crow's Nest, North Sydney, New South Wales, 
f Hay, William, Melbourne, Australia, 
Hayfobd, Ebnbst Jambs, M.I)., M.B.C.SJE., Ci^ Coast, Gold Coast 

Colfony, ' 

HAYVOBDy.BBT. Mabx 0,, Cape CooMt, Gold Coast C^hny^ 
Hayoabth, Gbaham A^ Charters Towers, Queemebrnd* 
Hayne, Chables, Burg Street, Cape Town, Cope CdUmy% 
Haynbs, Captain Edwabd J. A., K.B.C.S.E., L.B.C.P., Perth, Witttrn 

Australia, 
Hatnbs, Bobebt, Begistrar in Chancery, Bridgetown, Bofhadoa, 
HATTBBt A. C.| Transcontinmtal Telegni^ CCf Blamtyre, British Central 

Africa, 
fHAYWABD, Edwabp W^ MsssTS, J, Martin f Co,, Adelaide, South Australia 
fHATWABD, Fbank K, Msssts. J. Martin ^ Co,, Adelaide, South Australia 
f Hazell, Chables S., Port EUzabeth, Cape Colony^ 
Head, Wm. Beachy, P, 0, Box 1315, Johannesbut:g, Dransvaak 
Heath, Walteb, M.A., care of Messrs, Hart 4" Flow», Adelaide Street, 

Brisbane, Queendand, 
Hbbdbn, Gboboe H., Erambie, Molong, New South WaUs; and Union Club, 
tHsBBON, Hon. A. S., M Ji.O., Barrister-at'Law, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
Hbctob, Captain G. Kelson, B.N.B., FUla Nelson, Vaieseure, St, 

Raphael, France. 
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1876 *Hbctob,Sib JA]a8|K.C.M.a., Oohnial Museum, WellinffiM, KswZealand. 

'1889 HBLT-HuTCHnrioN, H.E. Thb Hok. Sib Waltbb F., G.C.M.O., G owr minsmt 

Souse, Cape Town, Cape Colony . 

1886 fHiMBBT, Pbbct, Ajnietant Beceiver-GenenU, Berhioef Britiek Gukina, 

1896 Bmatnto, H.E. Sib Augustus W. L., G-.G.M.O., GowmmeTU Hotue^ 

Kingston, Jamaica, 

1881 Hamnifo, Johk, Grahamstoum, Cape Colony, 

1889 HbndbbsoWi J. G. A., Pretoria, TVansvaal. 

1889 flBNDBBBOiTi Samuel, Wooc^ford Lodge, TVinidad, 

1900 tHiNDBBsoir, Thomson, National Bank, Pretoria, TransvatU, 

1896 Hbitdbiks, A. J., Blaek Biver, Jamaica. 

1891 fHBNKBSsr, David V., J.P., Sydenham, St KUda, Melbourne, AustraUeu 

1897 Hbmnino, Rudolf H., Ccolgardie, Western Australia, 

1896 Hbkbt, Hon. John, Devonport West, Tasmama, 

1897 HBintT L. Glbicbiits, Axim, Gold Coast Cotony. 

1883 flENsicAK, Hon. Mb. Justiob Alfrbd Pbach, Perth, Western Australia, 

1899 fHsBBBBT, Rboinau) F. ds Goubct, J.P., Plantation Springlands^ 

Berhice, British Guiana, 

1893 Hbwick, Hon. Mb. Justice John £., Georgetown, British Guiofna, 

1900 Hicxman, W. Albbbt, B.Sc., St, John, New Brunswick, 

1898 HicxSy Hbbbebt Ot., Oudtshoom, Cape Colony, 

1888 fHiDDiNGH, J. M. F.y care of Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1886 f HiDDQCOH, Michael, F.G.S., Newlands, Cape Colony. 

1893 HiDDiNOH, WiLLiAH, Borrister-at-Law, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1883 tHiOBETT, John MooBE. 

1892 Hill, Ghablbs Wk., Assistant Treasurer, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1887 Hill, Hon. Edwabd G. H., Auditor- General, Singapore, 

1897 Hill, Hbnbt T., P.O. Box 1696, Johanmeslmrg, Transvaal, 

1887 Hill, Lube M., A.M.Inst.G.E., Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1888 fHiLL, Thovas Hbslop, Sungei Ujong, Straits Settlements, 
1891 Hill, Wabdbop M., QueensloAMl Club, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1900 fHiLLiABD, Ghablbs H., Resident Magistrate, Kuruman, Cape Colony, 

1889 Hills, T. Ago, 31 Queen Street, Melbourne, Auetralia, 

1898 f Hilton, Thoicas J., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1888 fHrrcBiNB, Ghabisb, M.LJI., Durban, Natal, 
1897 HiTCHiNB, John F., I>»rtoii, ^a^o/. 

1897 Hodges, FsANas £. 

1901 Hodobs, Hon. Mb. Justicb Hbnbt E. A., Melbourne, Australia, 

1884 Hodgson, H.E. Sm Fbbdhbio M., H.G.M.G., Government House, Barhadoe, 

1894 fHoBT, Uno Bob, Penang, Straits SettlcTnents, 
1901 HoFMETB, Adbian J. L., Wynberg, Cape Colony, 

1897 HoFMBTB, Hbnby J., B.A., P.O. Box 948, Johannesburg, TVanetfoal, 

1886 HoniBTB, Hon. J. H., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

189 1 Hogg, Hbnby Bougbton, 1 6 Market Buildings, Flinders Lane, Melbourne, 

Australia ; and Melbourne (Uub, 

1896 HoLDSHip, Thokas H., Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1894 HoLB, Hugh Mabshat.l, cjo Chartered Co., Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1886 Hole, Willum, Johore, Straits Settlements, 

1889 Holland, Gutlbb A., care of British CoUmbiaLand Co., Victoria, British 

Columbia. 
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1898 tHoixiDAT, Cecil, 293 Church Street, Maritzhurg, NeUai, 

1889 tHoLLiHS,RiCHABDB., P.O.BM2S9yJohannedmrg, Trafuvaai and Pretoria. 

1896 tHoLus, A. Clavd, H.B,M. Vice-CkmsulaU,Dar'ei-8alaam, German Eaet 

Africa, 

1889 HoLMBS, John B., IHstriot Judge, Papho, Cyprue. 

1891 HoLBOTD, Hon. Mb. Justicb Edwabd D., Metbaume, JmtraUa, 

1 887 Holt, B. Abmitagb, cjo Australian Joint Stock Bank, Oroydon^Queentiamd. 

1887 fHoLT, WA.LTEB H., J.P., Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1894 HoLTON, Habold, Vancouver , Britiah Columhia, 

1889 tHoMAN, Lbonabd E. B., P.O. Bo* 178, Johannesburg, XhuuffoaL 

1890 HoNHT, BiCHABD, 2nd Providencia No, 4, Mexico, 

1898 Hood, Wm. Acland, St. Audries, Gisbome, New Zealand. 

1884 fHoPE, C. H. S., Maretimo, Glenelg, South Australia, 

1884 fHoFB, James Williax, M.B.G.P., Fremantle, Western Australia. 

1888 Hoplby, Hon. Mb. Jxtsticb William M., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
2883 fHoBDEBN, Edwabd Cabb, 211 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1897 tHoBDEBN, Samuel, Betford Hall, Darling Point, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 

1892 HoBN, Thomas Suthbbland, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1898 HoBNBT-PoBTEB, Chablbs, District Commissioner, Lagos, West Africa. 
1890 tHoBNABBOox, Chablbs a., GiUes Street, Adelaide, South Australia. 
1894 HoBSFOBD, Samuel L., M.L.C., St. Kitts. 

1881 HoBTON, Alfbbd G., Auckland, New Zealand. 

1897 HosB, Bt. Bby. Oboroe F., D.D., Lord Bishop of Singapore and Sarawak, 

Bishop*s House, Singapore, 

1896 HosKBN, William, P. 0. Box 667, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1884 fHosMBB, Ma JOB Edwabd A. 0., Virden, Manitoba, Canada. 

1900 Hough, T. F., 8 Des Vtsux Bd, Central, Hong Kong. 
1894 HowABD, John Wm., Bulawayo, Bhodesia. 

1898 Howe, Chablbs, 2>urban, Natal. 

1899 Howell, Hbnbt Spenceb, Stonyhurst, Gait, Ontario, Canada. 

1898 Hudson, Abthub, Solicitor^ General, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1894 fHuDSON, Waltbb E., P,0. Box 189, Johannesburg, IVansvaal. 

1899 HuoGiNS, Hbnby D., Stipendiary Justice, Cedros, Ikinidad. 

1901 Hughes, Hugh Stanlet, Minnemater, Kuranda, Qu e mri m d . 

] 887 fHuGHBS-HUGHBS, T. W. 

1 894 Hulbtt, Geobgb Hbbbbbt, Advocate qfthe Supreme Cowrt, Vefukm, Natal. 

1884 Hulbtt, Hon. James Libob, M.I1A., J.P., Kearsney, Nonotif Natal. 

1887 Huix^ Geobob H., Kvmberky, Cape CciUmy, 
1901 fHuLL, Hbnbt C, JohaaMMillmrg, TraoMvaal. 

1898 HuxBY, Hbnbt G., M.IiistC.E., P.O, Box 86, MariUfymg^ Natal. 

1880 HuMFHBBTS, OcTATius, Chief Bcgistrar of the Suprme Cowrt qf the 
Leeward Islands, St. John*s, Antigua. 

1889 Hunt, Waitbb B., Auditor-General, Nassau, Bahamas, 

1894 HuNTBB, Chablbs H., Assistant Colonial Secretary, Accra, Gold Coast 
Colony. 

1888 HuNTBB, Chablbs Thomson, Beliee, British Honduras. 

1889 HuNTBB, Datid, CM.&,, €hvemment Railways, Durban, Natal, 

1884 HuNTBB, Hamilton, C.M.G., H.B.M, Consul, Tonga, Friendly Islands. 

1898 fHuNTBB, Jambs M., Government Railways, Durban, Natal. 
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1899 
1881 

1890 
1897 
1901 
1883 
1897 
1897 
1876 



Bcyai Colonial Inatikiie. 

HuNTBBy JosKPH^ VietoTtat British Colmiiiia, 

tHuNTBB, Thomas A., 27 Octagon, Vunedint Nw Zealand, 

HuBBELL, William, Choelo, Bhodwa, 

HuTCHmSOK, G-SOBOB H. 

Hutchinson, His Hovoub Ohuv Justics Sib Josbfk T., MJl., Nteotia, 

Cyprus, 
Hittson, Hon. Etbb, Colonial JSeerotary, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
Hutton, Hon. Ghables William, Bondeifoeoh^ Cape Colony, 
HuTTON, Edwabd M., M.A.| Begistrar, Supreme Court, €Hbrtdtmr, 
fHoTTON, J. MoiTNT, Ooongo/rrie Gold Mining Co,, Goongarrie, Wettem 

Australia, 

HUTTOVy WlLUAM. 

Huxtablb, F. W., Pretoria dub, Tranewud, 

Hyam, Abbaham, P.O. Bo» 234, Kimberley, Cape Cehny. 

Htams, Fbank, Bunedin, New Zealand, 



Ibthbs, Bobbbt Lancelot, Mount levers, BoyalPark, Melbourne, Australia. 

Ikin, Bbt. Alibsd, D J)., Point, Natal, 

Impbt, Samtbl p., M.D., C.H., Overbeek Square, Cape Town, Cape 

Colony, 
ImThurn, Hon Eybbabd F., C.B., G.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Colombo, 

Ceylon, 
flNOLiSy Hon. James, M.L.A., 2>ean*8 Place, Sydney, New South Wak%» 
Inolis, Wm. Wood, P.O. Box 2056, Johannesburg, Tremewtal, 
Inniss, Thomas Walbond, Britannia Estate, Mauritius, 
rONSy Fbbdbbick F.y Lincoln Hotel, Durban, Natal, 
Ibsland, J. S. X,, MJ3. {Surgeon Superintendent, Indian EmgraiUm 

Service), 
iBTiNEy Hans W. H., GrecU Western Vineyard, Victoria, Australia, 
Ibting, Robbbt J., Western Australian Pastoral and Colonisation Co,^ 

Kojonup, Western Australia, 
Isaac, Gbobob Michabl, P,0, Bon f5, Bulawai^ Bhodetia,, 
f Isaacs, Da^zd, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
IsAioi> Bkaktsl, P.(k B^ I, Me^eking, Cope Colony, 
Isaacs, Isaac Alfbed, K.C., M.H.R., Melbourne, AustraUa. 
InMOMOEB, Edwin E., Singapore, 



f Jackson, Cecil Gowbb, J.P., Weentn, Nntal, 

Jagbjoh^ H.E. Sib Hbnby M., K.C.M.GK, GovemnmU Hewee, St, Mkns, 

Jsstigma, 
Jackson, Bobebt E., K.O., Victoria, British CoUuMa. 
f Jacob, William F., Feilding, New Zeakmd, 
Jacobs, Datio M., P.O. Box 230, Salisbury, Bhodesia, 
t Jacobs, Isaac, 72 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Jacobs, Montagu, Salisbury, Bhodesia, 
Jagobb, John Wm., Cape Town, Cape Colony, - > 

f Jambs, J. Wiluam, F.G.S., Tanasari, Blakehurstf Sydney, New South 

Walu. 
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Jambs, Paxlip HAuamxMr, Faradiae, Savanna-la-Mar, Jamaica, 

Jambs, Eudolph, Police Magistrate, Freetowny Sierra Leone, 

Jamsson, Adam, M.B., CM., Perth, Western Aiustralia, 

Jameson, Charles S., 354 West Street, Durban, NaM, 

Jameson, G-eoboe, Mostyn, Springston, Canterbury , New Zealand, 

Jameson, Henbt Ltstbb, B.A., FH.D.y Conflict Group, Samarai, 

British New Guinea. 
f Jameson, Db. L. S., G.B., M.L.A., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Jameson, Hon. Bobebt, M.L.G., Durban, Natal (Corresponding Secretary), 
Jamibson, Edmund C, P.O. Box Zbl, Johanneshurg, Dransvaal, 
Jamibson, Gbobob, C.M.G. 

Jamibson, John H., P,0. Box 2576, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
f Jamibson, M. B., C.E., 39 Queen Street, Melboums, Australia, 
Jabdine, C. K,, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Jabdinb, John F., Napier, New Zealand, 
Jabbbtt, Michael Lbwis, M.B.O.S.E., L.B.C.P. (Edin.), British Sherhro, 

WestJifiriea, 
Jbffbat, Alan, W^d CUth, Perth, Western Australia, 
Jbllicoe, B. Vincent, Buxton House, George Street, Nassau, Bahamas, 
Jenkins, Abthvb Boobbs, Durban, Natal, 

Jenkins, Geobob H. V., Herbert Park, Armidale, New SotUh Wales, 
f Jenkins, H. L., Indian CivU Service, 
f Jefpe, Gabl, Barrister'at-Law, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
f Jeppe, Jitlitjs, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
tJBPFB, Juiius, JuN., P,0, Box 60, Johaame^mrg, Transvaal, 
Jessop, William H., P.O. Box 213, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
JoBSON, Captain Maitland B., Fort Jameson, North-Eastern Rhodesia, 
tJoEL, Loms, P.O, Box 232, Johannesburg, IVansvaal, 
Johnson, Hon. EdwabdO., Colonial Treasurer, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
t Johnson, Fbank W. F., Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
Johnson, Fbbdebick William, A.InstG.E., Publie Works Department, 

Colombo, Ceylon, 
t Johnson, James Anoas, Prospect, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Johnson, Joseph C. F., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Johnston, Hon. C. J., M.L.C., Wellington, New Zealand, 
tJoHNSTON, Datid W., M.D., P,0, Box 2022, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Johnston, J>. Hope, cJo Bank of Australasia, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
Johnston, Sm Habby H., K.C.B., Special Commissioner, Uganda. 
f Johnston, James, J.P., Oakbank, Mount Barker, South Australia, 
Johnston, J. Babbe, 20 Loffus Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Johnston, Pebcital, J.P., care of Messrs. Jones <J* Jones, LincdfCs Inn 

Chambers, Elizabeth Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Johnston, Stdnbt, Napier, New Zealand. 
Johnston, Thomas G., care of Messrs. S, Duchett ^ Sons, 376 Lonsdale 

Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Johnston, Hon. Waltbb Woods, M.H.B., Wellington, New Zealand, 
Johnstone, Geobob W., L.B.C.P., LJI.C.S., 4 BalUna Road, Singapore. 
Jqhnstonb, Bobbbt, Board of Supervision, Kingston, Jamaica, 
JoLLT, Leslie, M. Aus. LH.E., Launceston, Tasmania, 
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Jomm, EowABD^ J.P.| Commereial Bank of Australia, Addaide, South 

Australia, 
JoNBs, Edwabd Llotd, Hatherley, Htmebush Boad, StraHfidd, Sydney, 

New South Wales. 
fJoma, Etak H., J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Jotna, Captaiit HsfKBTH, Albany, Western Australia, 
JoNBS, Jkxaa, Greenhill, Justice Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Jojna, JoHK Bm Pretoria, Iransvaal, 
Jovna, OfWALD, Hamilton, Bermuda, 

Jones, Philip Stdnst, M.P., 16 Colleye Street, /Sidney, New South Wales, 
JoNBs, GoMMAVDBB R. D. pAOBT, Marine Supt,, Lokqja^ Northern Niyeria, 
JoNBS, IhcHABD Etak, care of Messrs, F, f A, Swangy, Cape Coasts 

Gold Coast Colony. 
JoNBB, BoKALD M., South African Exploration Co,, Kimberley, Cape 

Colony, 
JoixwB, Hox. Mb. Justicb S. TwBKmcAir, Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
Jones, Hon. Mb. Justice W. H. Htndxan, Penany, Straits Settlements* 
f Jones, His Gbacb Willum West, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Cape Town, 

Bishop* s Court, Claremont^ Cape Colony, 
Jones, Wx. Hebbebt, 278 CoUine Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
JoBDisoN, Fbank, Gwelo, Bhodesia, 

Jm>D, Albebt G., care of J. G, Leeb, Esq,, Bondeboseh, Cape Colony, 
JuDsoN, Daniel, J.P., Bulawayo, Bhodesia, 
Junius, Henbt G., P,0, Box 426, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
JuTA, Hon. Sib Hsnbt H., K.G., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 



1888 

1901 

1889 
1888 
1898 
1891 
1882 
1884 
1896 
1898 

1891 

1878 
1882 
1897 

1890 
1897 
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1899 
1896 
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fKATEB, NoBMAN W., M.B., CM., Sydney, New South Wales, 

Keats, Hebbebt F. C, oare of Bank qf AMstralasia, Melbourne, Ausiralin, 

Eeenan, James, F.B.CJS.1., Band Club, Johannesburg, IVansvaal. 

Keep, John, Sydney, New South Wales, 

f Kbiowin, Thomas Hbnbt, Market Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

fKEiTH, John T., Port Elieaheth, Cape Colony, 

f Kellt, Geoboe C, Mont Alto, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 

Eellt, His Honoub Chief Justice Henby G., Forcados, Southern 

Nigeria, 
fKELLT, James John, Ellimatta, St, Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 
Eellt, J. Cabling, Ottawa, Canada, 
fEELTY, Willum, Albany, Western Australia, 
Ebmsley, James, Port Mizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Ebnnkdy, Jambs Hutchinson, Master of the High Court, Salisbury, 

Bhodesia. 
Eenny, W., M.D. (Surgeon Superintendent, Indian Emigration Service), 
Kent, Bobbbt G., Railway Department, Melbourne, Australia, 
Ebmway, Philip T., Gisbome, New Zealand, 
Ebbmodb, Bobebt, Mona Vale, Tasmania, 
Ebbb, Dayid, Abergeldie Estate, Watawala, Ceylon, 
f Ebbby, T. C, Sutton Lodge, Bemmauaa, Auckland, New Zealand* 
Eettle, I^athanocl, Napier, New Zealand, 
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1896 Ebwlbt, CiHAblw, M»/L, cJo Edueaiion DeparUnrnt, Bloemfontein, 

Orange Biver Colony, 
\ 882 fKHTMBS, BicHABD B., Ktynetony South Aiutralia. 
1892 fKiDDUy WnxiAK, Wallmndrie Station^ AWury^ New South Wales, 
1886 KiLBT, Hbmbt G., BetUhanh Hunters Hill, Sydney, New South Wales, 
1898 KiLGOUB, WiLUAM, MessTS, Valgety j- Co,f 3 Bent Street, Sydney, New 

South Wales, 
1891 KiscAXD, JoHK, P,0, Box 2186, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1901 KiKO, Abthub S., CaimSf Queensland* 
1901 . Kino, Harykt, Cariblanco, Costa Jiica, 
1888 KutQf Hon. Fhilif G,, M.L.C.y Banksia, Double Bay, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
1898 iKxsQ, Kmlbo, Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales ; and Australian Club. 
1888 KofQBMiLL, W. T., Pi>rt Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1897 KnusuAStW, B.,lhtrban, Natal, 

[901 t^iBXCALDY, Wv. Mbltillb, F.S.S., Dunedin, New Zealand, 
1897 KiBXBB, Jambs, South British Insurance Co,, Auckland, New Zealand, 
1897 EiBKWooD, Jambs G,, P,0, Box 228, Johannesburg, TransvaaL 

1897 KiBTON, Captain Qbobob, Feilding, New Zealand, 

1886 KiTHBB, WnjJAMy Olenelg, South Australia, 
1878 Knbybtt, J. S. K. he, 2 Sue de Loxum, Brusnls. 

1888 Knight, Abthub, Audit Office, Singapore, 

1895 Eniort, Claud Hofb, A.M.Inst.C.E.y JaUipan, Estado de Vera Orwe, 
Mexico, 

1896 Knollts, Hon. SibCoubtbnay C, K.C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, 

1898 Knollts, Majob Louis R, C.M.G., Inspector^General of Police, Colombo, 
Ceylon, 

1887 KnoX) William, M.H.B., 74 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
1898 fKosNia, Paul, Beau Bassin, Mauritius, 
[890 t^OHLBB, Chablbs W. H., Riverside, Paarl, Cape Colony, 
[896 Koll, Otto H., P. 0, Box 1401, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1895 Kofkb, Hebmann, Lagos, West Africa, 
890 fKoTEABi, Jbhanoib H., Karachi, India, 
1876 f SouBL, Bey. H. T., Bloemfontein, Orange Biver Colony, 

1889 t^uHB, Hbnbt B., Port Migabeth, Cape Colony, 
[882 Ktshb, Jambs Wm. Nobton, Registrar of the Courts, Hong Kong, 



[883 \LkQ7xaax, Sib GoDnuBY Ybatman, K.O.M.G., Commissioner for Native 

Affairs, Pretoria, Transvaal, 
1900 Laino, Datid William, Gympie, Queeensland, 
1885 fLAiNO, Hon. John, M.Lj1., Blaokwoods, Seymour, Cape Colony, 
1889 Lamb, Tompson, Liverpool Street, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
1895 Lamington, H.E. Bioht Hon. Lobd, G.C.M.G., Government Houses 

Brisbane, Queensland, 
[880 Lampbbt, Libut.-Colonkl J. J., B.A.M.C., F.EIG.S. 
[897 Lancb, Thomas H., HorsUy Down, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
1898 Lancb, William F., P,0, Box 744, Johannesburg, Thinsvaal, 
1885 Lasdalb, B. HuNTBBy DmiiUguin, New South Wales, ' 
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1900 
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1877 
1883 
1880 
1896 
18)7 
1896 
1890 
1888 
1886 
1896 
1899 
1889 
1898 



Lank, ZnoiA, Perthf Wmtem AuUr&Ua, 

fLANO, William, Greem HiU, Cooma, Ihm S&utk WaUi. 

Lakodalb, Caftaih Fbbdsbick JjBxoTf Wakoj/a, t^u 

liAxoDoir, CBASun P., 122 WtUkm Strmt, MMam m , Aiutralia. 

Lahob, How. Mb. Jvbtiob J. H., KimbmrUff Cape CWmi^. 

tLAMOBBMAir, J. W. S.y Fntoria^ TWrniwoi. 

liAMOBBicAif, Jambs, iSlM Point, Cape Ibwm, Cape Celony, 

Laxoiobd, Albbbt £., EguUable BuMwg, CoUine Street^ ifelbaurme, 

Auttralia, 
Lavolbt, W. H., Barritier'at'Law, 69 Oovenmeni Street^ Vietoria^ 

BrUith Ctdwmbia. 
Labkins, Rbt. Fbbdbbick, The Vwarage, Mtmnt Albert, Aucldandj New 

Zeala/ad. 
LAS8BTTBB, CoLOMBL H. B., SetUeaf, New South Head Soad, WootUtkra^ 

Sydney, New South Walee, 
JjkVQwtOK, John M., Town Engineetf Bulawayo, Shodeeia* 
Latjbibb, Bt. Hob. Sm Wilfbid, 0.C.M.G., Ottawa, Canada. 
Law, Chablbs V., P.O. Box 116, Vaneoueer, Britieh Columbia, 
fLAWLBT, Alfbbd L., Bekra, East Africa. 
IiAWREzrcBy Jambs, M.Ti.A., J.P.y KiiahetUy, Cape Ooiony. 
Lawbbncb, Laubib p., 113 Qrenfell Street, Adelaide^ South AuetraHa. 
Lawtok, Fbaiol I., Lagoe, Weet AJtiea. 
Latton, Bbmdtshb, Memre. Gibhj Limnyetony ^ Co., Hmy Ktmy. 
Lazabvs, Simbom L., Suva, Fiji. 
fliBA, Julian Auausrus, M3.| F.B.C.S. 
Lbacock, Hon. W< P., M.L.O.y Barbadoe. 
fLsABB, Obobob^ K.C., Perth, Western Auetralia, 
Lbb, D. 0. E., cjo W. Layttm, ESi;., Bueapi, Rhodesia. 
tliBBCH, H« W. Chambbb, LLJ)., State Treaeurer, Perak, Straits 

Settlef^ente. 
fLBBCHy John Boubxb Massbt, Kiniaf Perak, Straite SetUewwnte. 
LmscwdjiV, Oborgb Barclay, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Lekfb, Henby £., 7%e Residency, Rotumah, Fiji. 
fL^FEYBRy John M., M.I)., CM., Vanooueer, Britieh Cblumbia. 
Lb Hunts, His Honouh Gbobob Buthybn, G.M.G., Government 

House, Port Moresby, British New Guinea, 
Lbmbbbo, Phiup {Consul/or Portugal), Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
Lb Mbsuribb, Cecil J. B., The Camae MiUs, Batticaloa, Ceylon, 
Lb MiiBBy HiFPOLYTE, JuN.y Rose Cottaye, Cunplpe, MamriHue, 
fLBMPBiEBB, John Thomson, AutraUan Club, Melbourne, AuetraHa. 
tLBNZ, Otto, P.O. Box 92, Johannesbury, Tranevaal. 
Lbonabd, Chablbs, P.O. Box 46, Johannesbury, Tranevaal, 
LBONABDy Hon. Jambs W.,K.C., I%eBand ClubyJohannesbury, TVomsmm^ 
Lbonabd, William, Melbourne Club, AuetraUa. 
Lbpfbb, Chablbs H., 15 West Street, Maritzbury, Durban, Natal, 
Lb Boux, D. M., Rondebosch, Cape Colony. 
Leslie, Albx. Stbwabt, The Treasury, Maritebury, Natal, 
tLESUE, J. H., P.O. Box 894, Johannesbury, Tranevaal, 
I tLBUCHABS, Gbobob, MLA., Grey Town, Natal. 



1891 I fLEYBY, Jambs A., Bowdon, South Yarra, MOboume, AueMUa, 
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1897 Lbti, Hon. Natraniil, M.L.G., Liiferpool, St^ KUda, Melbourfie, 

Australia. 

1882 Lbvt, Hon. Abthtjb, M.L.C.» MandevUle, Jamaiea, 
1901 Lbvt, Babkett, Bhemfimiein, Orange Biver Oolofiy, 

1899 Lkyt, Ghorob, P.O. Bex 74, BloemfonUin, Orange River Colony, 

1883 Lvwis, Allan Wsllbslet, Barrister'Ot'LaiWt 8t, Georgifi, €ht9uuUh 
1899 Lbwis, David Clarbncb, (Mub ChamherSf Hobart, Taemania, 

1880 tliBWis, Hon. Neil Elliott, C.M.G.y M.H.A., M.A., B.C.L., Hobart, 
Tasmania (Corresponding Secretary). 

1891 Lbwis, Eobbbt £.,414 Little ColUns Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
1880 Lbwis, Hon. Sm Sahubl, C.M.G., M.L.O., Freetoum, Sierra Leone. 

1884 tLBWifi, Thomas, Hobarty Tasmania. 

1889 fLiCHTHBix, Jacob, P.O. Box 1618, Johanneehwrg^ Transvaal. 

1889 tLiDDLB, Fbbdbbic C, BandGubf Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1896 LiDDLB, Hobacb S., Band (^ub, Johannesburg^ Transvaal. 

1898 fLiDDLB, JosBPH, Norwioh Union Buildinge, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1895 LiBBMANN, Hbnbt B., Wgnyard Square, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1894 Linooln, Gabriel, Civil Service, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1895 Lindsay, Hbnbt Lill, HarrismUh, Orange Biver Colony. 

1892 LiNDSAT, John H., Boyal Survey Dept, Bangkok, Siam. 

1896 tLiNDXTP, Waltbb, Fairview Tower, Maritsburg, Na/tal. 

1899 LiNSCOTT, Rbt. T. S., Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 

1897 LiFP, Chablbs, J.P., African Banking Corporation, Johannesburg 

Transvaal, 

1887 LissNBB, Hon. Isidob, M.L.A., Brisbane, Queensland. 

1900 Lister, Hbnrt M., M.B., CM., Charters Towers, Queensland. 
1897 LiTHMAN, Kabl, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1899 LiTTLB, Abchibald J., Chungking, China. 

1899 Little, Chablbs Wm., Scottish Australian Investment Co., Sydney, Aew 

South Wales. 
1899 Little, James B., New Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1895 Little, Robebt McEwen, Kudat, West Coast, British North Borneo, 
1879 tLiTEBSiDaE, Abchibald^ M.A., F.B.S.y Professor of Chemistry, Tie 

University, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1892 Llbweltn, H.E. Sib Bobbbt B., K.C.M.G.y Government House, Grenada, 

West Indies. 
1 892 Llotd, Chablbs W.y Bayfield, CrranviUe Heights, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1884 Llotd, G. Hamilton. 

1899 tLLOTD, Bey. John T., 10 Pietersen Street, Hospital Hill, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 

1894 Llotd, Lancelot T., 127 Phillip Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1900 Llotd- JoNBSy Bichabo, Ashanti Lands Co., Cape Coast, Gold Coast 

Colony. 

1896 fLocxwABD, Hbnbt, Hamilton, Bermuda. 

1888 LorriB, BowlbtC, Maison Pucntieux, Clarens, Smiteerland, 
1886 LooAN, Hon. Jambs D., M.L.C., Matjesfontein, Cape Colony. 

1889 LoNO, Ed'Wabd M., Havana, Mackay, Queensland. 

1897 LoNGDBN, Hrbbbbt T., Gwelo, Rhodesia. 

1895 LuNOLBT, Hon. J» Wilbebfobce, K.C., M.E.C., M.P.P., Halifax ^ Nova 

Scotia. 
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1888 Loo8» Hoy. F. C, MJj.C., Soseneatk, Darley Boad, Coloinbo, Cet/toH. 
1898 LosAMy Albibt £., 21 Timber Street, MtxHtzhurg, Natal, 

1889 tLouBsm, Matthbw M., Port Elizabeth, Cape Col<my, 

1901 LouGHKAN, I. Hamilton, Tuldhiki, Rawkee Bay^ New Zealand, 

1888 LoTB, Jambs B., 99 Batkurat Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1884 LoTBDAT, BiOKABD Eblsbt, F.B.G.S., Pretoria, TranwaaL 

1891 LoTBLLfEDWABD A«, M. A.yPh. D., Collector of Customs, Lagos, West Africa, 

1878 LoTBix, Hoir. 8ib Framcxs H., G.M.G., H.E.C., M.R.C.S.E., Surgeon- 

Genital, Port of Spain, Trinidad (Corresponding Secretary). 

1888 tLaTBi.T, LiBUT.-CoLONBL Jambs Chapman, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1896 fLorvLY, Wm. H. C, M.AJJff.£., Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, 

1896 LoTBMOBB, Haebt C, Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1893 Low, Hbnbt J., 321 Dorchester Street, Montreal, Canada, 

1897 Low, Hon. William, Colonial Secretary, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1897 LowBy Fbbdbbick G-., Salisbury, Bhodesia, 

1895 LowLBS, John I., care of Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Australia, 

1898 LowBT, Captain Hbnbt Wabd, I.S.O., Secunderabad, India, 

1896 fLucAS, Albxandbb B., Florida, Transvaal, 

1899 Lucas, Fbbdbbicx Q-. C, Burban, Natal, 

1897 Lucas, Captain Gould A., Durban, Natal, 
1895 fLucAS, Philip db N., Florida, Transvaal, 

1895 *LuoABD, H.E. Bbioadibb-Gbnbbal Sir Fbhdxbick B., E.O.M.G., C.B., 
D.S.O., Oovemment House, Northern Nigeria (vid Foroados), 

1888 Lumb, Hon. Mb. Justicb C. F., M.A., LL.D., Kingston, Jamaica, 

1886 LuMGAiB, Hon. Gbobob, M.C.G., Collector of Customs, Port Louis, 
Mauritius, 

1889 tLuMSDBN, David, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1901 tLTLB, Albxandbb, 250 Church Street, Maritzburg, Natal, 
1886 tLxMAN, Hbnbt H., 74 MoTavish Street, Montreal, Canada, 

1898 Lynch, Gbokqb Wm. A., M.B., Ba, Fiji, 

1893 Ltons, Habby 8., Post Office Buildings, Market Street, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 

1895 Lts, QoDraxj, Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1888 Ltttblton, Thb Hon. and Ret. Albbbt Victob, M.A., Bhemfontdn, 
Orange Biver Colony, 

.1886 Maasdobp, Hon. Mb. Justicb C. G., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1888 Macabthub, Abthub H., 87 Macleay Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1891 Macabtrub, Duncan, 7 Westlake Street, Chicago, V.8,A. 

1898 Macabtht, Thos. G., Phmnix Brewery, Tory St., Wellington, New Zealand, 

1896 Macaskib, John C, District Judge, Famogusta, Cyprus, 

1897 Macaulat, John Mat, P.O. Box 125, Bulawayo, Bhodesia. 

1883 Macdonald, C. Falconab J., Wantahadgery, Wagga Wagga,New South 

Wales, 
1885 Macdonald, ClaudIb A., Wantahadgery, Wagga Wagga, New South 

Wales, 

1894 MacDonald, H.E. Sib Claudb M., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Tokio, Japan, 

1891 f Macdonald, Duncan, P.O. Box 82, East London, Cape Colony, 

1892 MacDonald, Ebbnbzbb, Kamilaroi, Darling Point, Sydney, New South 

Wales, 
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Macdonald, Geobox, AcorOf Gold Coast Colony, 

Macoonald, Rxt. J. Middlbton (Senior Chaplain, Government of India) 

Nowgong, Central India, 
Macdonald^ Thohas Mobbll, Inveroargillf New Zealand, 
Hacdouoall, Jambs, Melbourne, Australia, 
tMACDOWALL, Day Hobt, M.P., Prince Albert, N.W.T,, Canada, 
MacEwen, Hon. Alexandeb P., M.L.C., Hong Kong, 
f Macfablanb, Jahbs^ Newlands, Eobart, Tasmania, 
Macpaelanb, Robbbt, The Oaks, Harrismith, Orange River Colony 
Macfeb, K. N.y 45 St, Sacrament Street, Montreal, Canada, 
Macfib, Matthew, TyaUa, Mm Grove, Armadale, Melbourne, Australia. 
tMACPiB, Robbrt a., Estanda Per la, LuquiHo, Porto Sico, West Indies, 
fMAcGBBGOB, H.E. Sib William, K.C.M.G., C.B., Government House, 

Lagos, West Africa, 
Mac!GLA8Hak, Neil, J.P., Mining Commissioner, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
Macintosh, James, cjo Messrs. Dalgety ^ Co., Toumsville, Queensland, 
MacItbb, Febqus, Stock Exchange Club, Melbourne, Australia, 
Mackat, ^neas D,, Hand-in-Hand Insurance Co., Georgetown, British 

Guiana, 
fMACKAY, Captain A. W., J.P., North Goulburn, New SouthWales, 
Mackat, Geobge, Marzelsfontein, Douglas, Ca'pe Colony, 
M\CKAY, James, Strathreay, Feilding, Wellington, New Zealand, 
fMACKAY, John Kenneth, Dungog, New South Wales, 
Mackellab, Hon. Charles K., M.L.C., M.B., 131 Macquarie Street, 

Sydney, New South Wales, 
Mackenzie, John Eddie, M.B., CM., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Mackenzie, Ebnketh, A.B.S.M., Sherbro, West Africa, 
tMACKBNZiE, MuBDO S., Goolgardtc, Western Australia, 
Mackenzie, Thomas, M.H.B., cJo Post Office, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
MACKINNON, Fabquhab, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
fMACKiNNON, W. K., Marida, Yallock, Boorcan, Victoria, Australia, 
-J-MacLaben, David, 62 Frank Street, Ottawa, Canada, 
Macphbbson, John, 3207 H, Street, San Diego, California, U,S,A, 
fMcBBYDB, Hon. I). E., M.L.C., Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia, 
McCallum, H.E. CoLONBL Sib Hbnby Edwabd, R.E., E.C.M.G., A.D.C., 

Government House, Maritzburg, Natal. 
McCallum, Wiixiam, P,0. Box 155, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
McCabthy, James A., SoUGitor- General, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
McGabthy, Robbbt H., Colleotor of Customs, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
McCaughan, Ebnest L., Bohemian Club, Melbourne, Australia, 
tMcCAUGHAN, Patbick K., Melbourne, Australia, 
tMcCAUGHEY, Hon. Samuel, M.L.O., Coonong, Urana, New South Wales, 
McCoNACBis, Alxxakdeb, Messrs. Gilman ^ Co., Hong Kong, 
f McCoknxll, James, Ardmore Hall, Vu/na, Fiji. 

McCowAT, EoBEBT L., P Jl.I.B^., P. 0, Box 318, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
McCbab, Fabquhab p. Qt.,BankofAuatralaiia, l^dney. New South Wales, 
McCulloch, Albxandub, Adelaide Club, South Australia. 
McCuixouoh, Hon. William, M.L.C.,^»^A Street, Auckland, New Zealand 
McDonald, Son. DabentH., T^asurer, Nassau, Bahamas {^Corresponding 

Secretary), 
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1896 McDoKALD, Ebnist E., 6hvemment SecreUiriat, NiootiOf Cj/pru$, 

1882 McEACHABMy Sib Maloolk D., M.H.B., Goathland, Balaclava Soad, Mel-' 

bourne^ Australia. 

1897 McEtoy, Willuh, Australian Club, Melboums, Australia. 
1880 MoFabland, Bobsbt, Barooga, DenUiquin, New South Walss, 

1893 McOiBBoir, B. D., KC, 8t, James's Club, Montreal, Canada. 
1896 McGnx, William G., Aocra, Gold Coast Colony. 

1895 fMcGovy, Abchibald^ Jun., 181 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada* 

1888 McGaATH, Hon.Gbobob, Cha/rUmant, Jamaica. 

1887 tMcGBBooB, ALBXANDnty J.P.y Rondebosch, Cape Colony. 

1895 McGuiBB, FkLix, M.H.B., Motmt Boyd, Hawera, New Zealami, 

1 889 tMclLWRAiTH, JoHK, Port Mieabeth, Cape Colony, 

1891 McIlwbatth, John, Melbourne, Australia. 

1894 McIyob, Jaxbs Balfoub, De Aar, Cape Colony. 

1 898 McKbmzie, Abchibald, M.D., M.B.C.S.E., Musyrave Soad, Durban, Natal, 

1883 McKiKNON, Nbil B., Barrister-at'Law, Berbice, British Guiana. 

1895 McLabsn, J. Gordon, care of Bank of Australasia, Coolgardie, Western 

Australia^ 

1883 tMcLsANy Gbobob, Bunedin, New Zealand. 

1878 tMcLtBAN, B. D. Douglas, Maraekakaho, Napier, New Zealand (jCorre' 
spending Secretary). 

1884 tMcIiBODy Edwin, P.O. Box 36| Brooklyn, Queen's County ^ Nova Scotia. 

1894 f McMillan, F. Douglas, Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1899 McMillan, Sib William, K.C.M.G., M.H.B., Allison St., Randwick^ 

Sydney, New South Wales. 

1892 McNaughton, Colin B., Concordia, Knysna, Cape Colony. 

1895 McNellan, John F., P.O. Bos 2162, Johannesburg, Dransvaal, 

1900 MgPhillips, Albert E., KG., M.F.P., Victoria, British Columbia. 
1899 McTaggabt, Jambs, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1898 McTuRX, MiCHABL, CM.Gt., Kalacoon, Esssqwbo, British Guiana. 

1896 Magarey, William J., Addaide, South Australia. 
1892 fMAGBB, Wm. Kelk, J. p., Queenstown, Cape Colony. 

1899 Maguire, Charles E., M.D., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Old Calabar, 

Southern Nigeria, 

1884 Maib, George, Groongal, near Hay, New South Wales. 

1895 tMALCOLM, Gborob W., La Flora, Rose Belle, Mauritius. 

1880 Malcolm, His Honour Chief Justice Sir Ormond D., Nassau, Bahamaa. 

1898 Malleson, Percy Bodbard, Hex River, Cape Colony, 

1896 Mallett, Percy Wm., Attomey-at-Law, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
1895 fMAN Stuart, Colonel Alexander, C.B., C.M.G. 

1890 Manchee, John C, Glen Moan, Willow Tree, New South Wales. 

1897 Mandy, Frank, Be Beers Consolidated Mines, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
1882 IManifold, W. T., Purrumb^e, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia. 

1901 f Manners, Charles, Lourengo Marques CUib, East Africa. 
1897 Mansfield, Ebnbst, Nelson, British Columbia. 

1890 tMARAiis, Christian L., SteUenbosch, Cape Colony. 

1890 i Marais, Johannes H., M.L.A., SteUenbosch, Cape Colony. 

1S93 Mabais, p. Harmsen, Highbury, Wynburg, Cape Colony. 

1887 tMARKs, Alexander, J.P., Consul for Japan, MelSburne, Australia, 

1894 f Marks, Herbert T., P.O. Box 1941, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
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1894 Mabxs, Pebct J., B.A., 80 Victoria Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1901 Mabbiott, Waltbb J., 312 West Street, Durban, Natal, 

1886 f Mabshall, Alfbbd Wiitbb, College Park, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1896 Mabshall, Abthub H., c/o Orient Co,, Ltd,, Colofnbo,Ceylon, 

1900 Mabshall, James G,, Dunedin Club, Ihinedin, New Zealand, 

1896 fMABSsALLy Majob Bobbbt 8,, Eve Leary Barracks, Georgetown, 

British Guiana, 
1884 IWABHWifAy, John, Nursery Boad, Linwood, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
1886 Mabsland, LuKB W,, Charters Towers, Queensland, 
1899 Mabtin, John, Melbourne dub, Australia, 

1897 Mabtin, John Stuabt, Barrister-at-Law, St, Georges, Grenada, 

1901 Mabtin, Thokas A., M.A., Smithes HcUl, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony, 

1880 Mabtin, Thomas Mubcott, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1896 flMABZBTTi, C. J., M.R.A.S., Detenagalla Estate, Bogawantaiawa, Ceylon, 

1879 Mason, E. Qt, L., Colonial Bank, Berbice, British Guiana, 

1899 Mason, J. Hbbbbbt, Bermansnt Loan and Savings Bank, Toronto, Canada, 

1900 fMAsoN, BiCHABD Ltte, Messrs, Mason ^ Whitdaw, Johanneshurg, 

Dramsvaal, 

1890 Mattbbsok, Ghabubs H., P.O. Box 208, Johannesburg, Ihinsvaal, 

1898 f Matthews, Flbtckeb, Colenbrander's Devdopment Co,, Bulawayo, 

Rhodesia. 

1881 tMATTHEws, J. W., M.D., P.O, Box 437, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1892 fMAVND, Edwabd A. 

1892 Maubicb, M. Sidney, Colonial Secretariat, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
1894 Maubicb, Bichabd Thelwall, Fourth Creek, Magill, Adelaide, South 

Australia. 
1889 fMAYBOOOBDATO, Theobobe E., Local Commandant of Police, Limassol, 

Cyprus (Corresponding Secretary). 

1899 Maw, Hbnbt S., L.S.A., CoolaTnan, New South Wales, 

1 891 IMaxwell, Hon. Fbedebic M., Attorney- General, Belize, British Honduras, 

1881 Maxwell, Majob Thomas, J.P., Resident Magistrate, Emtonjaneni, 

Natal, 
1891 fMAT, CoBNBLixrs, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1894 tMAYDON, John G-., M.L.A., Durban Club, Natal, 
1899 Matebs, Hbnbt M. Stewabt, Gwelo, Rhodesia, 

1882 Matebs, Joseph Bbiogs, Plantation Wales, British Guiana. 

1889 fMATNABD, Captain J. G., Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1898 Meducott, John H., C.E., Director of Irrigation Woris, Nicdsia, 
Cyprus, 

1894 fMsGOiNSON, Whabbam, Portswood Estate, Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, 

1882 tMsLHADo, William, H.B.M, Consul, Truxillo, Spanish Honduras. 

1894 IMelvill, E. H. V., A.M.Inst. C.E., Land Surveyor, P. O. Box 719, Johan- 
nesburg, Transvaal. 

1880 Melville, Hon. Sib (jteobob, KCM.G., Colonial Secretary, St. JohtCs, 

Antigua.^ 
J^90 Mendussohn, Isidob, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1890 Mendelssohn, Sidney, Kimberley Club, Cape Colony, 

1896 Menbndbz, Hon. Mr. Justice M. B., Old Calabar, West Jtfrica, 

1886 Mbnmis, James C, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1890 Mbbceb, John, Otto^s Kopje Mining Company, Kimberley, Cafe Colony. 
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900 
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Royal Colonial Insiitvie* 

fMiBiDtTH, Thb Viif. Abchdbacoit Thomas, Singapore, 
tlfKBaDim-KATB, Clabxmcb Kay, Meiringen, Timaru, New Zealand, 
MmaMWwnntmf Edward Mabsh, Asiistant Colonial Secretary, Singapore 

(Corresponding Secretary), 
Hbbitaxjb, GaoBOS M., Messre, Gibbe, Bright f Co., Sydney, New South 

Walee. 
KbbbucaiTi How. John X., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Mbmbb, Allan £. 

Mbbsbbtt, Alprbd, M. a., Sector, Royal College, Port Louie, MoMritiut. 
MsuDBLLy William, cjo Bank of Victoria, Mdboume, Australia, 
f MiCBAU, J. J.y J.P., Dusseau's Chambers, Church Street, Cape Town^ 

Cape Colony, 
MiCHELL, Roland L. N., District ComTnissioJier, Limassd, Cyprus, 
MiCHiB, Albxandbb, Bank of New Zealand, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
MiDDLBBBOOK, JoHN £., 396 West Street, Durban, Natal, 
MiDDLBTON, Jambs Gowino, M.D.y 8 Hue des Capucines, Paris, 
MiDDLBTONi Hon. Mb. Justice John Faob, Lamaca, Cyprus, 
MiDDLBTON, William, Church Street, Maritzburg, Natal, 
Middlbton, William Hbnbt, Durban Club, Natal, 
MiLBs, AiJiuED H., Messrs, Murray, Roberts ^ Co., Wellington New 

T^ealand. 
tMiLBS, Chablbs Gbobqb, care of Messrs, T. Birch ^ Co,, Grahamstoum, 

Cape Colony, 
MiLBS, £. D., Charters Towers, Queensland, 
MiLBT, Wm. Kildabb, L.B.C.P. (Surgeon Superintendent, Indian Emi- 

gration Service), 
MiLLBN, Hbnbt, Curator, Botanical Station, Tobago, West Indies, 
MiLLBB, Allistbb M., Swaziland Corporation, Bremsrsdorp, Swaziland, 

South Africa, 
MnxBB, Jambs A., P, 0,Box 87, Maritzburg, Natal, 
MiLLBB, William Axbbman, C.E. 
Mills, E. C. Evbltn, Wellington, New Zealand, 
Hills, Jambs, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
MiLNB, William, 12 Waymouth Street, Adelaide, South Australia {Ccrre~ 

spending Secretary). 
MiLNBB, H.E. Rt. Hon. Lobd, G.C.6.» G.C.M.G., Government House, 

Pretoria, Transvaal, 
f MaTON, Abthub , Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Milton, His Hokottb Willtam H.. Salisbury, Rhodesia. 
MiNCHiN, Hbnby a. F., Mount Usher Gold Mine, Rockh%mpton, Quesns- 

land. 
McTCUBLL, Abthub L. M., Inspector of Constabulary, Belize, British 

Honduras, 
Mitchell, Chablbs, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
Mitchell, Jambs G., Etham, Darling Point, Sydney, New SotUk 

Wales. 
Mitchell, Hon. Sib William W., C.M.G., M.L.C., Colombo, Ceylon, 
Mizzi, M. A. M., Valletta, Malta, 

MocxFORD, F. Pembbbton, Piefersburg, Zoutpansberg, TVansoaal, 
Moffbtt, Francis J., B.A., A.M.LE.E., Logos, West Africa. 
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tMooo, J. W., Pretoria, Transvaal. 

MoiB, Robert N., Town Hatt^ East London, Cape Colonp. 

Mou, Thomas W. G-., P.O. Box 2636, Johannesburg^ Trantvaat, 

MoLB8woRTH,BoBBRT A., Mittogong, 8t» KUda, Melboumet Australia; and 

Melbourne Club, 
MoLONXT, H.E. Sir C. Alfred, E.G3i.G., Q^ovemment Eouse, Fort of 

Spain, Trinidad. 
MoNTAGtTE, B. H. Croft, 43 St. George* s Street, Cape Ibum, Cape Colony. 
Moon, Jaiies, West African Telegraph Co,, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
Moor, H.E. Sib Balfh D.B., E.C.M.O., High Commissioner, Old 

Calabar, Southern Nigeria, 
fMooRB, Albert, dig Club, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
MooBB, Frederick Hbnrt, care of Messrs, Dafgety ^ Co., Sydney, Nem 

South Wales. 
f Moore, James, J.F., Bunbury, Western Australia. 
Moore, Kentish, P,0 Box 7, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
tMooRE, The Bet. Canon Obadiah, Principal, Church Missionary Gram^ 

mar School, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
tMooRB, WiLUAK H., St. John*s, Antigua, 

MoRDAUMT, Archibald Q., Kin^s Kraal, Swaziland, South Africa. 
MoREY, Edmund, Maryborough, Queensland, 
Morgan, Hbnrt Foscttb, Croydon, Queensland, 
^Morgan, Hbnrt J., Ottawa, Canada, 
MoRisoN, William, Marionville, Wakenaam, British Guiana. 
MoRRiN, Thomas, J.P., Auckland, New Zealand, 
fMoRRis, Daniel CM.G-., M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., Commissioner, Imperial 

Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 
tMoRRis, Moss H., J. P., Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
Morrison, Alexander, Bank of Africa, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
fMoRRisoN, James, JP., Water Hall, Guildford, Western Australia 

(Corresponding Secretary), 
MoRT, Laidlet, Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Morton, Benjamin K., 97 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
f Morton, Jambs, P.O. Bom 148, Johannesburg, 7¥a9Mi*aal, 
MosELBT, Hon. C. H. Harlet, Treasurer, Lagos, West Africa (Corre" 

sponding Secretary), 
tMosMAN, Hon. Hugh, M.L.C., J. P., Charters Towers, Queensland, 
Moss, £. J., Foochow, China. 
fMoDLDBN, Batfield, Adelaide, South Australia. 
MouLSDALB, William £., Tanjong Pagar Dock Co., Singapore. 
MowAT, Hon. Sir Ouyer, G.C.M.G., Toronto, Canada. 
tMoTSET, Hon. Henrt L., Principal Collector of Customs, Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
MuBCXB, H. C. £., J.P., Medindie, Adelaide, South Australia. 
MuiRHBAD, James M. P., F.S.S., Standard Bank, Indwe, Cape Colony. 
MullLala Kashmiri, Barrister^at-Law, The Kaiser Bagh, Amritsar, India, 
fMuLLER, Franz, c/o Messrs, Blackbeard Bros., Palapye,^£echi:analand 

Protectorate. *^ 

MvNRO, Alexander M., M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary Surgeon, 

Lamaca, Cyprus, . 
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1885 fM^NBO, Hon. Jambs, Hifdbtmme, Awtralia, 

1880 fMvNBO, JoHKy JP., Mengies* Hoiel, Mdboume, AuUralia, 

1887 Mure, John S., Fut^ob (^ub, Lahore, India. 
1880 MuBPHT, Albzandnb D., Melboume, Australia. 
1000 MuBPHT, Cbcil N., Messrs. Outhrie f Co,, Singapore. 

1886 HuBPHT, WnxuM, M.D., ewre of J, B. Robinson, Esq,, P.O. Bsx 263, 

Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1901 MuBBAT, Thb Hon. Chablbs G., Resident Magistrate, Daru Idand, 
Western Division, British New Guinea. 

1888 , ' MuBBAT, DatiDi J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 
1901 tMvBBAT, Gbobob E., M.B., F.B.G.S., Rand Club, Johanstesburg, 

Transvaal. 
1888 t^uBBAT, Gbobob J. R., B.A., LL.B., MagiU, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1897 MuBBATy Hon. Jambs, M.L.C.y Tamunua, Fffi, 

1894 fMuBBAT, Captain B. Gbant, B.N.B. 
1900 MuBBAT, Thomas, M.B.C.S.E., Taoarigua, Trinidad. 

1898 MuBBAT, Hon. Thomas K., C.M.G., M.L.A., Cleland, Mariteburg, 
Natal. 

1882 fMuBBAT-ATNSLBT, HuoH Pbbct, J.P., ChristchuTch, New Zealand^ 
1892 Mvbbat*Pbiob, Thomas db Momtmobbnc!, Maroon, Logan River, Ipswich, 
Queensland. 

1887 Musgbatb, Hon. Anthont, Port Moresby, British New Guinea, 

1895 Mtbbs, Bbbtie Cbcil, Durban, Natal. 
1 886 Mtbbs, Hbbman, P. 0. Box 2 125, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1897 Mtebs, Fkilif S., P.O. Box 125, Durban, Natal 
1891 Mtbino, T. Hewitt, JJP,, Hobart, Tasmania, 



1897 Nanoo, Bobbbt John, 19 Lower Prince Street, Port of JSpain, Trinidad, 
1^92 f Nanton, Augustus M., 881 Main Street, Winnipeg, Canada, 

1898 NApibb, Hon. Walthb John, H.L.C., "SLA,., 3.0 Jj,, BarHster^t-Law, 
Singapore^ 

1896 fNAPiBB, WitiiAM Joseph, Auckland, New Zealand. 

1886 Nash, Hon. Fbedbbic W., M.L.C. Oriental Estates Company, Port Louis, 

Mauritius. 

1901 Kash, Bichard B., Gwelo, Rhodesia. 

1888 Nash, Wiixiam Gilbs, Minos de Rio Unto, Provineia de Hudva, Spain. 
1885 Nathan, Alexaitobb McDowell, Drevennion Lodge, St, Andrew, Jamaica, 

1895 Nathan, Emilb, P,0. Box 195, Johannesburg, Thmsvaal. 

1 90 1 Nathan, Lionbl, P. 0. Box 240, Bloemfontein, Orange River Colony. 

1896 Nathan, H.E. Majob Matthew, B.E., C.M.G., Government House, 
Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

1891 Naudi, Hon. Alfbebo, C.M.G., LL.D., Valletta, Malta. 
1900 Nealb, Lbslib Cooyb, Sinoia P.O., Lomagunda, Rhodesia, 
1885 Nebthlino, Hon. M. L., M.L.C., Stellenbosch, Cape Colony, 
.1895 Negus, F. H. D., Assistant Auditor, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1884 NmLL, Pbbcbtal Clat, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

1897 Nel, Paul, Pretoria, Transvaal, 

1897 Nblson, Bt. Hon. Sib Hugh M., E.C.M.G., M.L.C., Brisbane, Queens- 
land; and Toowoomba, 



of 

Btootioik 

1901 
1895 
1888 

889 
893 
883 
889 
884 
885 
896 
896 
900 

898 

882 
900 
886 
899 

891 
893 
889 
898 
879 
888 
889 
897 
897 
873 
896 
886 
879 
886 
888 
892 
882 
887 
901 
897 
894 



1894 
1898 

1897 
1895 
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NssBBy JoHAivNBS A., Mtomey-ot-LaWf Kkrkadorp, Tramvaal, 

NsuiCAzm, Joseph 0., Sydney, New South Wales, 

NxYnXy Tkb Bioht Bbt. S. T.^ D.D., Lord Bishop of Dunedin, Dunedint 

New Zealand, 
f NswBKBBT, Ghablbs, Piynn^nirg, Orange River Colony, 
Nbwdigatb, Wm., J>e Beers Cotisolidated Mines, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
f NbwlanD; Habbt OsicAN, Singapore, 
fNawLAMD, SncpsoK, Bttmside, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Nkwuasx, EmoLY "William, M.E., JJP., Lucknow, New South Wales, 
tNBWMAKi Waltbb L., Arlington, Napier, New Zealand, 
NawifHAM, Ebhdbbic J., P,0, Box 3423, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
NiWTON| Abnold 0.| C.E., Knysna, Cape Colony. 
Nbwton, Hon. Frank J., CJ^.G., Colonial Secretary, Belize, British 

Honduras, 
NiCHOL, William, M.I.M.E., Be Beers Consolidated Mines, Kimberley, 

Cape Colony, 
fNiCBOLS, AsTHUBy Commercial Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Australia, 
Nicholson, Bbbtib, Melbourne, Australia, 

fJiiCHOLSONy W. Qbbsham, Golden Fleece, Essequebo, British Guiana, 
IN^icholson, William, Amstant Electrical Engineer, Lagos, West Africa, 
NiooLL, Augustus, M.B., CM., Kingston, Jamaica, 
Nicoll, Hon. Mb. Justice William, M.A., LL.B., Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
NiGHTiNOALBy Pebct Athblstan, M.B., Bangkok, Siam, 
fNiND, Chablbs "E,, Ki/mberley, Cape Colony, 
NisBET, EoBEBT, P.O. Box 201 , Barbcrton, Transvaal. 
NrccH, GuoBGB H.y cjo Standard Bank, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
NoAD, Wbllbslbt J., Government Railways, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
f NuBLBy John, J.P., Shdlbank, St, Leonards, Sydney, New South Wales, 
NoBLB, BoBEBT D'Otlt, Pctrolia, Ontario, Canada, 
Nolan, Hon. Jambs C, M.L.C., Black River, Jamaica, 
fNoBDHEiMBB, Samubl, ToTonto, Conoda, 
NoBBiB, E. &,, P,0. Box 135, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
fNoBBiSy Ma JOB B. J.,D.S.O., We«t India Regiment, Freetown, Sierra Leone* 
NoBTONy Edwin, J.P., Grenada, West Indies, 
NoTT| Bandolph, The Mount, Bowral, New South Wales* 
fNouBSE, Hbnby, P,0. Box 126, Johaohnesburg, Transvaal, 
f NoTCB, Ethblbbbt W., Heidelberg, Transvaal, 
fNoTCB, E. A., Noycedale, Heidelberg, Transvaal. 
Notes, Edwabd, 26 Market Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Notes, Hbnbt, Malvern, Melbourne, Australia, 
Nugent, Fbank S., Barrister-at'Law, Winnipeg, Canada, 
NuTTAix, His Gbacb Enos, D.D., Lord Archbishop of the West Indies, 

Kingston, Jamaica, 



Oakbshott, Waltbb F., M.D., Lydenburg, Transvaal, 

O'Bbibn, Ghables a., LL.D., District Commissioner, Accra, Gold Coast 

Colony, 
O'Bbibn, H.E. SibGeoboe T. M., K.G.M.G.« Govertment House, Suva, Fiji, 
f O'Bbibn, William J., Burger Street, Maritebwrg, Natal, 
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1882 
1895 

1898 
1882 

1897 
1901 

1897 
1900 
1891 

1896 
1884 

1898 
1885 
1900 
1896 

1897 
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1881 
1894 

1896 
1879 
1897 
1893 
1892 
1888 

1881 
1882 
1899 
1886 
1889 

1898 

1887 
1900 
1900 
1899 



1886 
1897 



O'CoVKOB, CuAXLEB Y., C.M.G., M.In8t.G.£., Engineer-in- Chief, Perth, 

Weetem Aueiralia, 
O'CoinioB, OwBH LiYiNOSTOirs, F.R.MetSoc.y Curepipe, Mauritiue, 
O'CoNOR, JaxbsE., CLE., Director General of Statietici to the Government , 

India, 
O'DwTXBy Abthub W., Old Calabar, Weet Afrioa, 
OmcBB^ William, Hereford, Alma Road JSaet, St, KUda, Melbourne, 

Aneiralia, 
O'fABBXLLy Majob M. J., Vfctorian FiM Artillery, Melbourne, Auetralia, 
O'Plahbbtt, Ax.nuiD J., Bavenedene, Park Road, Rondebosch, Cape 

Colony, 
O'Flahbbtt, C. Bm Rand Club, Johanneeburg, Transvaal, 
O'GoBiCAir, Bbt. Ambboss, Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, 
OoLB, Gbobob Bbtnolds, cfo Post Office, CampbeUioum, Otago, New 

Zealand, 
fOHLSSONy Andbibs, 10 Addcrlcy Strut, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Oldham, Jomr, 450 Little CoUine Street, Melbourne, Australia (Corre- 
sponding Secretary), 
OuYEE, LiONBLy Rangoon, Burma, 

Oliteb, Hok. Bichabd, MX.G., Corriedale, Oamaru, New Zealand, 
Olitibb, Hoir. Stdmbt, C.M.G-., Ccloniai Secretary, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Omamt, Alfbbd G-., 2^han, Taumania, 
Onglbt, Fbbd, Nicosia, Cyprus, 

Onslow, G. M. Macabthxtb, Cainden Park, MenangU, New South Wales, 
f Obmond, GhK>BOB C, Napier, New Zealand, 
Obmsbt, Thb Kt. Rby. G. Albbbt, D.D., Lord Bishop of Honduras, Beliee, 

British Honduras, 
0'BoBJLB» Sib G. Maubicb, M.H.B., Onehunga, Auckland, New Zealand, 
fOBFBir, JosBPH MiLLBBD, SuTveyoT- GsucreU, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
Obfbn, Bbdmond N. M., J.P., St, Clair, Douglas, Cape Colony, 
Obb, William, cjo Broken HUl Co,, 81 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
OsBOBiTB, Hon. Fbsdbbic9E G., M.L.C., Lagos, West Africa, 
Osbobmb, Gbobob, Foxlow, vid Bungendore, New South Wales ; and Unwm 

Club, Sydney, 
Obbobmb, Hamiltoic, Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
OsBOBNB, P. Hill, J.P., Bungendore, New South Wales, 
Otto, Louis Fbamcis, Philander Smith Institute, Mussoorie, India, 
f Oswald, Hbbm £., BeUee, British Honduras, 
OuoHTON, Hon. T. Bancboft, M.L.C., Solicitor-General, 93 Harbour Street, 

Kingston^ Jamaica, 
Oyebbnd, Achbson, J.P., Brisbane, Queensland, 
Owen, Lt.-Oolonbl Fbbct, WoUongong, New South Wades, 
Owbns, £. T., Victoria Club, Mariteburg, Natal, 
OxLET, HoBAGB, Harbour Board, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
OxLBY, Jambs Macdonald, LL.B., 62 McGill Street, Montreal, Canada, 



Pagb, Abthitb £., P.O. Box 523, Johannesburg, Transtfaal, 
Paobt, Edwabd, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 



1896 I Paobt, Owbn Fbanx, M.B., Fremantle, Western Australia, 
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Tew of 
Election. ' 

1872 fPAntTy Hbmbt Nicholas, J.P., Port Hawkethurp," CapeBreiofit Canada, 
1890 Palfbht, William, P.O. Box 131, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1889 Palmeb, Hbbbbbt, P.O. Box 14, Johannethurgi, Transvaal. 

1900 Palmer, Johk E., 38 Eligaheth Street^ Sydney, New South Wales, 

1885 Palmes, Joseph, Christchurch Club, Canterbury, New Zealand, 

1899 Palmeb, Thomas, Hand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

' 1891 Paivnfus, Hbbbbbt B., J.P., Sand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1895 Papenfus, Stephen, P.O. Box 442, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

• 1885 Pabfitt, p. T. J., ejo Bank of New Zealand, Wellington, New Zealand, 

1894 f Pabixh, Jbthalal M., Ahmadabad, Bombay Presidency, India, 

1890 Pabxeb, The Hoif. Edmund Willum, Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1882 fPABKEB, Fbbd. Habdtman, ma., E.R.G-.S., President, District Court, 

Limassol, Cyprus^ 
1888 tPABXEB, John H., P,0, Box 2666, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1890 fPABXEB, Stephen Henbt, E.G., Perth, Western Australia, 

1896 Pabkxb, Waltbb E., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1899 fPABBATT, Wm. Heathbb, M.I.M.E., Plantation Rose HaU, Berbice, 

British Guiana, 

1879 fPABSONB, Cecil J., JJP., Mossgiel Station, vid Booligal, New South 

Wales, 
1896 Pabsons, Habold Q,, Barrieter-at-Law, Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, 

1891 fPATTEBSON, D, W, Habtbt, Invcrleith, Acland Street, St, Kilda, Mel- 

bourne, Australia; and Melbourne Club, 

1900 Pattebson, J. H., C.E. 

1892 Pattebson, Bobbbt C, C.E., M.H.A., Vavuna, Hobart, Tasmania, 
1898 Paul, Wm. Sheffield, Johnsonian Club, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1888 Paulino, Gbobqb, P.O. Box 185, Barberton, Transvaal, 

1895 Paulubk, Kichabd, F.G.S., Madulsima, Colombo, Ceylon, 

1887 f Pawset, Alfbed, Winchester Park, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1895 Patn, John Wm., M.L.A., Pvneiown, Natal, 

1889 f Patn, Philip Pbancts, F.R.G.S., P,0, Box 92, MarUeburg, Natal, 

1880 IPatne, J. Fbbdebick W., Barrieter-at^Law, Maritimo, South Yarra, 

Melbourne, Australia, 

1888 tPATNE, John A. Otonba, F.R.G.S., Orange Souse, Lagos, West Africa, 

1900 Peacock, John, cJo J, B, Favrley, Ltd,, Lagos, West Africa, 
1877 Peacock, John M., Addiscombe, Queenstown, Cape Colony, 
1885 tPEAOocK, Hon. J. T., M.L.C., Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1889 fPEAOOCKE, A.W.H., Queenstown, Cape Colony; and Johannesburg, 7Vafi«- 

vaal, 
1 892 Peabsb, Wm. Silas, Plympton Hotue, Fremantle, Western Australia, 

1901 fPEABSON^ John B., Sale, Victoria, Australia, 

1884 Pbabson, Walteb Henbt, Commissioner for Crown Lands, P,0, Box 382, 

Bunedin, New Zealand, 
1898 fPEABSON, William E., 4 Rue Lesueur, Paris, 
1892 Peel, Edmund Yates, Durban Club, Natal, 
1892 Pbibson, Joseph Waldib, F.KG.S., P,0, Box 561, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 

1898 Pbmbebton, Fbedebick B., Victoria, British Columbia, 

1899 Pbmbebton, Joseph D., Union Club, Victoria, British Columbia, 

1896 Pbnfold, William C, Pretoria Club, Transvaal, 
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Year of 
Bleotioii, 

1886 I iFaaamrATEEB, F. W., LLJD^ BarriUer^ULaw, Adelaide UmoenUy, Soutk 

Auetndia, 
1901 Pbnxt, E. GojTFy Mmtrealt Canada. 

1896 Praiinr, Gbobgb J^ Ipoh, Perak, Straits SetUementa. 
1889 fPiNTLAm, AuBXAimsB, M.B.. care of Union Bank qf AmtruHa, l^dneg, 

Nem South Wales. 
888 BoBGaunB, L. N., JHsiriet Commissioner, Cape Coast, Gold Coast CoUmy. 
1898 FtexiNS, Obobob, H.B.G.S., L.R.C.P. 

1897 t^BBUBS, Httbbbt S., Boro^h Engineet's Office, Burg Street, Cape Town, 
Cape Colony, 

1887 Fbbxs, Thomas, P.O. Box 344, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1884 Pbbbib, Habbt W., P.O. Box 219, Mdbowme, Australia, 
:895 Pbbbim, Bt. Bby. Willuh W., D.D., Lord Bishop of Columbia, 

BishopselosSf Victoria, British Columbia. 

1898 PBBBnrs, Gbobqb B., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1888 FBB88B, Db Buboh F., Queensland aub, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1898 Pbtbb, Williak, Glenloih Estate, Victoria, Australia. 
[897 Philip, Williah M., P. 0. Box 431, Johannesburg, Tramenaal. 
1871 Philufpo, 8ib Gbobgb, H,B.M. Consul, Geneva. 
.890 PhuiLIFfs, W. Hbbbbbt, Adelaide, South Australia. 
1875 Phillifs, CoLBMAZfy The Knoll, Featherston, Wellington, New Zealand. 
[ 884 PiCKBBiNO,WiLLiAM A., C.M.G., Hotel du Grand Chrf, Mondorf les Bains. 

1892 PiBBCB, John M., Robinson Banking Co., P.O. Box 1040, Johannesburg , 
Transvaal, 

1896 fPiBBia, Paulus Edwabd, B.A., Srvwardhana, Walanwa, Colotkbo, 
CeyUm, 

L898 PiGDON, John, Motiand Hall, Morland, Melbeume, Australia. 

1899 PiGo, CuTHBBBT B., L.B.C.P., Ii.B.(X&, JCMMom, Aekanti, Gold Ooast 
Colony. 

1889 fPiLB, Hbmbt Ai.LBYifB, WorUigh, St. Peter, Barbados. 
[899 PiLKiNQTOv, BoBBBT B., B.A.y BX., Weld Club, Perth, Western Australia, 

1897 ^Pru, HowABD, P. 0. Box 1831, Johannesburg, I\ransvaal, 

1890 PiBifocx, LniTT.-GoLOxna. A. H., Kingston, Jamaica, 
1884 FnmocK, Priup, Brisbane, Queensland. 
1897 PiFBB, William F., Sydney, New South Wales. 
L889 PiBiB, Gbobgb, Leopards Vley, Richmond, Cape Colony, 
1886 PiTTBzrDBiOK, W. M., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1901 Prrrs, John, Consolidated Investment Co., Joha/nnesburg, Transvaal. 

1893 Poseiohblli, Bichabd, P,0, Box 2706, Johaamesburg, TVanevaal 
[899 Plabob, Hbnbt, Jxtnb., Accra, Gold Coast Colony. < 
l893 Platvobd, Louis L., P.O. Box 377, Johannesburg, Tranevacd. 
[878 Plbwmab, Thomas, Ccleiberg, Cape Colony. 
[893 Plummbb, Gbobgb T., M.L.C., La ViUa, near Castries, S^. Lucia. 
[892 Plummbb, Hob. John E., MJj.C., Bdige, British Honduras. 
[899 PoBBE, Chables, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony. 
[895 f PococK, W. F. H., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
[899 t^OLLOCK, Hbbby E., E.C., Hong Kong. 
[879 PooLB, J. G., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
[891 fPoQLB, Thomas J., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
1899 PooLBT, John, J.P., Park Road, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
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1900 
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1897 
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FoFB, Chablbs EjufisT, M.K.C.S.E., Maiatiele, Ori^^ualand East, Cape 
Colony, 

PoFBy Edwabd, Gympis, Queendand, 

Pops, Bxtfus H., M.P.y Cookshire, Quebee, Canada, 

PoPB, WiLLUX, Eaffle Ckambera, Adelaide, South Auetralia, 

Porter, Albxamdbb, Kinffstoton Park Hinue, St, Vincentf West Indies, 

f PoBTBB, Gbobgb £., Msibowme dub, Australia, 

PoBTSB, HoLLAKDy Nuvara EUya, Ceylon, 

fPowBLL, Fbaiccis, Psnong, Straits Settlements* 

Powell, Wjutbid, HJSJi. Consul, PhOaddphia, U.S,A. 

PowEB, Habbt Shaxbsfbabb, Arden, Cleveland HiU, Natal, 

PowTB-JoEBB, Llewbltk, Resident Magistrate, Bulatoayo, Rhodesia, 

Pratt, Adolphus, PoUoe Department, Lagos, West Africa, 

Pbicb, Chablbs Chichblbt, C.E., BeUte, British Honduras, 

Prum, D, £., Xyatpyin, Upper Burma. 

tPBicB, Hbmxt J., P.O. Box 96, Maritzburg, Natal, 

Price, William. PL, Kalgoorlie, Western AwOralia, 

f Pbwcb, J. Pbbboit, M.D., Ikirban, NaioL 

Pbinolb, Hon. John, GJLCL, 2LB., Aptata Vols, Awnotta Bay, Jamaica* 

Pbiob,OSqii. Lr^-GoidQann:. Edwabd O., MJ?., Victoria, British Columbia. 

f pM ic iU BP, ALBXAin>BB H., Mottock, Charters Towers, Queensland. 

Pbitchabd, Athol C, L.D.S. 

Pbobtn, Hon. Lbslie, Secretary, (Hd Calabar, Southern Higeria {Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

Pboctob, John T., South African College House, Caps Ihwn, Cape Colony, 

Provt, Hon. Wm. ThoxaSi M.L.C., M.B., CH., Colonial Surgeon, Free- 
toum, Sierra Leone. 

PucBUi, Hbnbt Lbonabd, 15 Macquarie Place, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

Punch, Ctbil, Superintendent of Woods and Forests, Lagos, West Africa. 

PuBGKAB, Thokas A. B., P,0, Box 105, Dawson, Y. T,, Canada. 

fPuBTis, WnxiAX Hbbbbbt, Victoria, British Cidumbia, 



QvAOt, John B., Ottawa, Canada, 

Quhntbaix, THOBuyiy H.M, Inspeetor qf 3Ginu, Kimberley, Ceq^ Colony, 

QuiXTON, Fbancis J., P,0, Box 662, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

f BajbpajuA, Mudautab Tudob D. N., Colombo, Ceylon, 

Balph, Fbbd W., Addaide, South Australia, 

BAxa-NIthan, p., C.M.G., Solicitor- General, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Bambat, Kbith, J.P.y Vogel Street, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

Bamsat, Waltbb B., P.O. Box 18, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Baicsbottox, Alfbbd £. W.,F.B.C.S.I., L.B.C.P.I., Bloemfontein, Orange 

River Colony. 
Baxsdbn, Hugh C. H., Appleton Estate, Siloah P,0., Jamaica, 
Band, Abthub £., New Westminster, British Columbia, 
Bandolph, Bobbbt Fits, Frederieton, New Brunswick. 
Banfublt, H.E. Bt. Hon. thb £abl of, G.C.M.G., Government House, 

WeUington, New Zealand. 



412 Royal Oclonial TnstUute. 

T«urof 
Bleotion. 

1880 RiifinB, D. K., 8t, John*t, Antigua. 

1895 Bapafobt, Isidobb, P.O. Box 2076, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1900 fRASP, Chablbs, J.P., WtUyama, The Avenue, Medindie, Adelaide, South 
Auetralia. 

1896 Ratrbokb, Edoab P., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1900 Rathbobkb, Mbbttn B. W., Silverton, British Columbia, 

1898 flUTTByBUBT, Fbancis M., Victoria, British Columbia. 

1899 Kattbat, W. Waixacb, Assistant Treasurer, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
1886 Rawlins, Fbbdbbicx, F.S.S., Brisbane, Queensland. 

1899 t^^> LiETTT.-CoLONBL S. Wbllikoton, Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada. 

1896 fBATMOND, Thomas, care of Post Office, Maritzburg, Natal. 

1888 Ratnxb,Hi8 Hokottb Chibf Justice SibT. Cbosslbt, Lagos, West Africa. 

1888 Bbdmokd, Lbokabd, M.D., Charters Towers, Queensland, 

1889 Redwood, Geablbs L., P.O. Box 600, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1896 t^BED, Rev. G. Cullbk H., BuUlima, vid Plumiree Siding, Rhodesia. 

1892 Rbblbb, John Wu., National Bank Chambers, Cape Town, Cape Colong, 
' 1897 Rbbs, Jaxes E., P.O. Box 115, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1894 Rbbybs, His Honoub Ohibf Justice Sib Wv. Conbad, 7%0 Syrie, 8i, 
Michaels, Barbados. 

1896 Rbid, Abthub H., C.E., F.R.I.B.A., P.O. Box 120, Cape Town, Cape 

Colony. 

1897 t^BiD, Dayid, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1893 Reid, Edwiuid V., Messrs. W. Seid ^ Co., BocJchampton, Queensland. 

1896 Reid, Ibtine E., M.D., CM., Government Medical Officer, Berbice, British 

Guiana. 

1892 Reid, James Smith, Mount Macedon, near MeUboume, Australia. 
1883 Reid, John, Elderslie, Oamajru, New Zealand, 

1 897 Reid, Aldebman Malcolm, J.P., tSranhlin Street, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1 894 Reid, Hon. Robebt, M.L.C.» 260 Little Flinders St., Melbourne, Australia, 
1896 fRsiD, Robbbt Gillespie, 276 JDrummond Street, Montreal, Canada. 
1899 tR™>, Thomas H., F. J.I., J.P., « China Mail " Office, Hong Kong, 

1889 Reid, W. J. G., Funchal, Madeira, 

1889 fRsiNEBS, August, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1898 Rbllt, Cullis,P.O. Box 1267» Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 ^Rklly, Owen, Band Club, Johannesbufg, Transvaal. 

1886 Rbnnbb, Pbtbb A., Barrister-at-Law, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony. 

1886 Rbnnbb, W., M.D., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1 899 fRBNNiE, Alfbbd H., Queen's Road Central, Hong Kong. 

1900 fRENTON, J, H., Messrs. Bosanquet f Co., Colombo, Ceylon. 

1893 Reuben, Henby £., Porus, Jamaica. 

1893 fRBUNBBT, Theodobb, A.M.lDBt.C.E., P.O. Box 92, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 

1898 fRsTNOLDS, Fbank, Umzinto, Natal, 

1893 Rbtnolds, Hbnbt, Tandie F.C.S., Buenos Ayres. 

1881 fRnoDBs, A. E. G., Barrister-at-Law, Christchureh, New Zealand. 
1880 Rhodes, Right Hon. Cecil J., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1888 f Rhodes, Gbobge H., Claremont, Timaru, New Zealand. 

1883 Rhodbs, R. Hbaton, Barrister-at'Law, Christchureh, New Zealand. 

1886 f Rhodbs, Robbbt H., Bkteoliffs, Timaru, New Zealand. 

1896 I RiACH, William C. A., Customs Department, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
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KicEy Lionel K., The Rocks, Maohay, Queensland. 
Rich, ABBAHAif, P.O. Box 117, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
RicuABDS, BoBBBT, Bandwtck, Sydney, New South Wales, 
BiCHABDS, T. H. Hatton, Assistant Govt, Secretary, Nicosia, Cyprus, 
BicKABDSy Walter £. WiifDSOB, 611 Oyden BuildiTtgs, Lake Street, 

Chicago, U.S.A. 
KiCHABPflON, £dwabd, C.E., Tarkwa Railway, SecondeCt Gold Coast Colony. 
f BicHABDsoK, HoBAca G., Queen^and. 

BicHABDSOK, J. Abtkub, " Hdwkes Lay Herald " Office, Napier, New Zealand. 
BiCHABDSON, Bt. Bby. William M., I).jQ., Lord Bishop of Zanzibar, 

Zanzibar. 
BiCHBT, Hon. Matthew fl., K.C., D.C.L., 427 Brunswick Street, Halifax, 

Nova Scoiia {Corresponding Secretary). 
BiCHMOND, James, Public Works Department, Kingston, Jamaica, 
BiCHTEB, GusTAY H., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
BiGXETTSy D. PoTNTz, A.M.In8t.C.£., care of H.B.M. Consul, Tientsin, 

China, 
BiDDiFOBD, Edwabd J., Fem Grove, Lower Hutt, Wellington, New Zealand, 
f BiDDOCH, Hon. Geobge, M.I.C., Glencoe, Mount Gambier, South Australia, 
BiDEB, Bey. W. Wilkinson, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
fBiDOE, Samuel H.yB.A., Melbourne, Australia. 
BiDQEWAT, H.E. Bt. Hon. Sib J. West, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., KC.S.I., 

Government House, Colornbo, Ceylon, 
BiDLBT, Bobebt, Saltpans Valley, Richmond, Natal. 
fBiGsy, Geobgb Owen, M.B.| F.B.C.S.E., High Street, Kyneton, Victoria, 

Australia. 
f BiMER, J. C, Kelvin Side, Newlands, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
BissiK, CoBNELis, P.O. Box 401, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Bitchib, Duoald, Plantation Aurora, Etsequeho, British Guiana, 
Bitchie, Hbnbt a., Peninsular and Oriental S. N, Co., Hong Kong, 
BiTCHiB, John Macfablane, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
BoBEETON, Ebnest, M.D., M.B.O.S.E., Symond Street, Auckland, New 

Zealassd, 
f BoBEBTS, Colonel Chables F., C.M.G., Sydney, New South Wales, 
BoBEBTB, Chables G. D., M.A., Fredericton, New Brunswick. 
f BuBEBTSy Hon. Chables J., C.M.G.y 'ULL.C, Sydney, New South Wales. 
fBoBBBTS, Chables J., P.O. Box 1771, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
BoBEBTS, Chables S., Goorganga, Bowen, Queensland, 
BoBEBTS, Isaac J., Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony. 
BoBBBTS, John, C.M.G., P.O. Box 304, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
BoBSBTSi Pbbcy S., Goorganga, Bowen, Queensland. 
BoBBBTs, Beoinald A., Old Calabar, Southern Iberia. 
f BoBBBTSy BiCHABi> M., J.P., Kimhcrley, Cape Colony. 
fBoBBBTS; B. WiGHTWicK, F.C.S., Valparaiso, Chili. 
fBoBBBTsoN, Alexansbb, 1100 DoTchest^ Street, Montreal, Canada, 
fBoBBBTSON, Alfbkt) GboboEi The Lakes, George, Cape Colony, 
BoBiEBTsoN, Gboboe D., Alma, Browns Town, Jamaica, 
fBoBEBTSON, James, Weoker St., Cootparoo, Brisbane, Queensland, 
BoBEBTsoN, Majob Matbxw W., C.MJt., Kinff William's Town, Cape 

Colony, 
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1897 Bovmamos, GxFTiJic Wx. Jaxsb, Highland^ DrUl SaU, Cape TbiMi, 

Cape Cclony, 
1896 RoBunoN, Hon. Wx. SLOAini, M.L.C., San Fernando, Drtntdad. 
1882 BoBuraoH, Avoustus F., 11 Bond Street, Sydney, New South Walee. 
1899 BoBuvflON, MuoB E. Bokibt, DJLA,G. for Imperial Yeomanry, Fiold 

Force, South Africa, 

1882 BoBiNSOKy Hon. G-bobob, M.C.G., Fort Louie, MaurUine, 
1869 tBoBiNSON^HoN. Sib John, K.G.M.G-., Durhan^ Natal. 
1899 BoBiNBON, John, P.O. Box 2688, Johannetbury, Tramwud, 

1883 BoBiNsoN, ThonaSi Mesare, Perdue f BoUneon, Wmmpey, Canada (Cor^ 

reepondiny Secretary), 
1901 KoBisoN, John H., 139 Viekenfe Chambere, 82 FUt Street, Sydney^ 
New South Wales. 

1882 BocHBy Captain W. P. 

1896 Rock, Charlbs Wx., Curepipe, Mauritiue. 

1885 BocKWooDy Hon. Whxiax GABBiBLy M.L.C., M.D., ]i.B.G.S., H.B.C.P., 

Colombo, Ceylon, 
1899 fBoDDA, Stanlbt N., Auoeiated Northern Blocks of W.A., Kalgoorlie, 
Western Australia, 

1889 BoDOBB, Hon. J. P., CM.Qr., British Sesident, Sdangor, Straits Settlements, 
1896 fBoB, Augustus S., Bocboume, Western Australia, 

1896 Bob, Fbbdbbick W., Stonehenge, Tasmania, 

1884 BooBBSy Hbnbt Adaxs, F.O. Box 310, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1899 BooBBS, John A., Public Works Dept., Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
1887 BooBBS, Wx. Hbtwabd, P.O. Box 310, Johannesburg, Tranevaal, 

1897 BoHBWBQBB, Fbanz, C.M.G. 

1900 tBoLBS, F. Gbosbib, '< Times*' Office, Colombo, Ceylon. 

1898 BoLLAND, Abthub E. McLbllan, Durban, Natal. 

1898 BoLLO, THB Hon. Gilbbbt, ejo Bank of New Zealand, Suva, Fifi, 

1897 Boot, John, Junb., Colombo, Ceylon. 
1894 Booth, Edwabd, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1898 BoPBB, Fbbdbbick G-., Dubrica, GuinSe Fran^aiee, West Africa. 

1883 fBosADO, Hon. J. M., M.L.G., Belize, British Honduras, 

1900 BosB, Duncan G., Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

1901 Bo8b-Innbs, Hon. Jaxbs, K.G., M.L.A., Cape TbtMt, Cape Colony, 
1896 fBosBTTBNSTBiN, Hax, P.O. Box 49, Johannesburg, Transmal. 

1890 BosBWABNB, D. D., efo Commercial Bank of Australia, Perth, Western 

Australia. 

1898 Boss, Albzandeb Cabnboib, G.B., H.B.M. Consul, Buenos Ayrts, ArgetUine 

Bepublic. 

1899 Boss, Albzandbb J., Messrs. Guthrie ^ Co., Singapore. 

1886 Boss, Hon. Sib Dayid Palxeb, G.M.G-., M.D., M.G.P., Georgetown, 

British Guiana. 

1891 fBoss, Fbbdbbick J. G., Barrieter^at-LaWy Penang, Straits Settlements. 
1896 Boss, Jaxbs M., Johannesbu/rg, Transvaal. 

1899 Boss, John Gokb, H.MJ.M.E., M.I.M.E., P.O. Box 242, Btdawayo, 

Rhodesia. 
1886 ^Boas, John K, 3C (Barrister-at'Law), CoUeetorof Custom, Suva, F\fi. 
1899 'Boss, Beginald J. B., District Commissioner, Lagos, West Africa, 
1883 Boss, Hon. Williax, M.L.G., J.P., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
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1892 tBo88| WiLLiAif, Durban Club, Natal. 

1887 Roths, Walducab H., Sydney , New South WaU», 
1900 Bow, THB RiiAH A. V. JuGOA, Vteago^potamf Ufadraa. 
1801 BowAw, AxDBMWf ColHns Street, Mdhoume, Australia. 

1899 BowsB, John A. 

1891 BoTCB, G. H.| IbumsviUe, Queensland, 

1892 fBoTCBy William, P.O. ^o« 2327, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1885 BoTLB, Chablbs John, Bond Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
1881 tBuDALLy Jambs T., F.B.C.S.y MOboume, Australia, 

1881 BuDDy Ckables D., J.F., Newlands, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1882 BUMBBT, GOMMAMDHB B. MUBBAT, B.N.| M.L.G., iToii^ JToM^. 

18i3S BUHCHMAN, M. S. 

1871 BusDHNy Ghobob W.y Co^fftoiuItffM, SSotfM Fofiv, Melbourne, Australia, 

1897 Bx78H, EDWiWy Barberton, TransvacU. 

1877 Bussbll, Abthub E., Tb Matai, Palmenton North, New Zealand, 

1898 Bussbll, Osablbs W., Union Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Australia, 

1900 BussBLL, E. J., Cobury, Ontario, Canada, 
1875 BussBLL, G. Gbbt, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1901 BussBLL, Jambs, Waitnarama, Semuera, Auckland, New Zealand, 

1883 fR^'i'™^ JoB^ FuBTis, Wangai, Moana, Wairarapa, Wellington, New 

Zealand, 

1895 BussBLL, JosBPH H., Durban, Natal, 

1877 BussBLLy Hon. Caft. William B., M.H.B., Flaxmere, Napier, New Zealand, 

1889 tBuTHBBFooBDi Abthxtb F. B., P.O. Box 977, Johannetburg, Transvaal. 
1898 BuTHBBFOBD, Gbobgb J., M.B.C.S., L.B.C.F., Assistant Colonial Sur- 
geon, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

1888 fR^'^^BBBFOBD, Hbnbt, J.F., Controller of Excise, Durban, Natal, 

1895 BuTHBBFUBD, J. S., Northcm Club, Auckland, New Zealand, 
1898 BuTUDGB, Chablbs S., Brisbane, Queensland, 

1896 tSACHS, Lio FiBDiKAND, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1881 tSACHSB, Chablbs, Wall Strasse 5/8, Berlin, Germany, 

1890 fSACXB, SiMOH, P.O. Box 124, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1886 Sadlhb, £. J., J.F., Westmordand, Jamaica, 

1898 Sableb, W. W. Gobdon, Rand Club, Johannesburg, Thnnsvaal. 

1901 tSAioxBT, Fbbdsbigk a., Chverbar, Edmonton, NW,T., Canada. 

1886 fSr. HiLAiBB, N. A., Immigration Department, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 

1883 St. Lbgbb, Fbbdbbicx Lttxb, Cape Town, Cape Cdoiiy, 
1886 Salaman, Fbbdbbicx K., 60 University Place, New York* 
1885 Salibb, Fbbdk. J., Hobart, Tasmania, 

1882 fSALMOND, Chablbs Shobt, Melbourne, Australia. 

1884 Salom, Mattbice, J.F., Chairman Commissioner of Charitable Funds 

Adelaide, South Australia. 

1898 -(Sandbmak, Alastaib C, Queensland dub, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1892 Samdbbson, Chablbs £. F., C.E., Messrs, Biley, Hargreaves ^ Co., 

Singapore, 

1 900 Sandbbsoh, Edwabd Mubbat, Colonial Bank, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1900 Sandbbson, Habbt, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 

1 900 Samdt, Jambs M., Blenheim, Queen St., Burwock; SydfUy, New South Wales, 

1889 Sabam, Fp J» db, J.P., Prootor, St^preme Cottrt, Colombo, Ceylon, 
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Saboood, Senatob LnuT.-CoLOKtt. Sib Fbbdbbigk T., K.GJ)C.G.y 248 

Flinders Street, Melboums, Australia, 
f Sabjeamt, Khztbt, FordeU House, Wanganui, New Zealand, 
Saitxb, Hoir, Hams, M.D., M,L,C., cjo Chartered Company , Bvdawayo, 

Rhodesia, 
Saubb, Hxlfbbius B., Adeocate, Pretoria, Transvaal, 
Saubb, Hok. J. W.y M.L.A.., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
fSAuiTDBBfl, Hon. Ohablbs J. B., G.M.G., Chi^ Magistrate and Civil 

Commissioner, Eshowe, Natal, 
SAi7in>BB«, Edwabd, Tongaat, Natal. 
Saundbbs, Hon. Hbnbt J., M.L*C., A.M.Iufit.C.E., Perth, Western 

Australia, 
Saumdbbs, Hbbbt Vf., M.P., F.B.G.S., Johannesburg, TVoMsvaal, 
SattndbbSi Jouk, Sea Cliff, near Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
fSAUiiDBBS, John H., M.B., M.B.C.S., P. 0. Box 92, Perth, Western Australia. 
SATJNDBBSy Bky, Bichabdson, Rsctor of St. Matthew's Church, Nassau, 

Bahamas, 
Sayille-Kent, William, F.L.S., F.Z.S., l^eld Club, Perth, Western 

Australia, 
tSAW, William A., Lands and TUles Office, Perth, Western Australia, 
Sawbbs, John, Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Australia, 
fScANLBN, Hon. Sib Thomas, K.CM.Q., Buluwayo, Rhodesia, 
SoABDy Fbbdbbic I., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
ScHBBMBBUCKEBy HoN. GoLONBL Fbbdbbic, M.L.A., Cops Town, Cape 

Colony ; and King William's Town. 
ScHEiDBL Auoustb, F^.D., Uniou Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Sgh(BF8, Max, Tete, vid Kilimane, East Africa. 
tScHOLBFDSLD, Walteb H., Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
ScHOLTZ, WiLUAM G., M.P., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
ScHOOLBS, Hon. Hbnby B. Pifon, Attorney- General, Kingston, Jamaica, 
ScHBBiNBB, Hon. William P., K.G., G.M.G., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
ScHULLEB, OscAB H., P.O. Box 4427, Johannedmrg, Transvaal. 
ScHULLEB, WiLHBLM G., P.O. Box 4427, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
fScHULz, J. A. AuBBL, M.I)., Durban, Natal. 
ScoBLB, John, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Scott, Ghablbs, Klerksdorp, Traaisvaal. 
Scott, MajobpGenbbal Sib Fbancis G., K.G.B., E.G.M.G., Por ^ of Spain, 

Trinidad. 
Scott, Hbnbt, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 
Scott, Jambs Gboboe, G.I.E.. cjo Secretariat, Rangoon, Burma, 
Scott, John, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
tScoTT, William J., M.B., G.M., Maritzburg, Natal. 
Scbttbt, Ghablbs B., Fort Johnston, British Central Africa. 
Sbablb, Jambs, M.L.A., Port Elizabeth, Cape. Colony. 
Sbavillb, Gbcil Bliot, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
fSEDOWiCK, Ghablbs F., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Sbobb, Joseph S., J.P., SavaTMO-la^Mar, Jamaica, 
Sblktbk, W., M.E., Mountain Copper Company, Keswiek; Shast^ Cbi^ 

California, U,S.A, 
^SblouSi Fbibbbick G., Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
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Shndall, Sib Waltbb J., O.C.M.G. 

SsmoB, Bebnabd, Local Auditor, Nicosia, Cyprus, 

f Sbbbubibb, Louis C, Louisdene, Sea Poini, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

Sbybbn, Culxtd, Federated Malay States Civil Service, Kuala Lumpor, 

Selangor, Straits Settlements. 
Sewbll, Habby Pbbct, B.Am Arcadia, Duncans P.O., Jamaica, 
f Sewbll, Hon. Hbnry, M.L.O., Trelawny, Jamaica, 
SHAin>| Fbancis B. B., St. John's, Antigua, 
Shabf, J. W.y Gwelo, Rhodesia, 

Shabf, John Mason, Grand Hold, Auckland, New Zealand, 
Shabfb, Alfbed, G.B., H,M, Commissioner and Consul-General, Zomha, 

British Central Africa, 
Shaw, Fbbdebicx 0. {Surgeon Superintendent, Indian Emigration Service), 
Shaw, Lindsay J. 

f Shaw, Thomas, Woonoyriie, Camperdotan, Victoria, Australia, 
Shba, Sib Ambbosb, K.C.M.G. 

Sheabd, Abbaham, cJo Messrs, Ford, Rhodes ^ Co,, Perth, Western Australia, 
Sheabino, Thomas, 297 Smith Street, Durban, Natal, 
Shelley, John, Colonial Rubber Estates, Lim., Cape Coast, Gold Coast 

Colony, 
fSHENTON, Edwabd, J.P., Weld Club, Perth, Western Australia, 
Shenton, Ebnbst C, Weld Club, Perth, Western Australia, 
fSnENTON, Hon. Sib Geoboe, MX.C., J.P., Crawley, Western Australia, 
fSHEFHBBD, Jambs, P,0, Box 518, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Shbphebd, Bbuce, Land Office, Hong Kong, 
Shephebd, Pebcy G., P.O. Box 646, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Shefstonb, Theophilus, C.M.G., Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Shingleb, Edwabd P., Jxtn., P,0, Box 144, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
fSniBLBY, Hon. Leicesteb C, Hyde Hall, darks Town P,0., Jamaica, 
Sholl, Bobebt F., Perth, Western Australia, 
Shbimfton, Walteb, Matapiro, Napier, New Zealand, 
SiEVEBS, Andbew J., efo Messrs, Dangar, Gedye ^ Co., Sydney, New South 

Wales, 
fSiMKiNS, Edwabd, cJo R S, WaUbridge, Esq., Charlcstown, Naial, 
Simmons, Hon. C. J., M.L.C., St, Vincent, West Indies, 
Simmons, Joseph B. Lintobk, J.P.,c/o General Post Office, Perth, Western 

Australia, 
SiMMs, Habby, Melbourne, Australia, 
Simon, Maximilian Fbank, C.M.G., M.B.C.S.E. 
f Simpson, Edwabd Flbminq, Pretoria, Transvaal, 
f Simpson, G. Mobbis, Australian dub, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Simpson, Bobebt M., M.D.^ 456 Main Street, Winnipeg, Canada, 
f Simpson, T. Boustead, Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Sims, G. J., P.O. Box 232, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
SiMSON, B. J. P., Melbourne Club, Australia, 
SiNOUEB, Edwabd G., J.P., Melrose Villa, Collymore Rock, St, MiehaeCs^ 

Barbados, 
SiNCLAiB^TEYENSON, E., M.D., StrathoUanHouse, Rondebosch, Cape Colony, 
Siyewbioht, Sib James, K.G.M.G. 
Sxbbman; Szdnbt, M.B.G.S.E.4 Morton, RangiOkei, New Zealand, 
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Sjcubs, Thomas McKenzds, CoTnmiasariat Buildings, Cape Coast, Gold 

Coast Colony* 
f Slack, Williax J., BdUe, British Honduras. 
f SLOAini, Albzakdbb, Mulwala Station, New South Wales. 
Slolbt, H. C, GovemTnent Secretary, Maseru, Basutoland, South Africa, 
Small, John T., Barrister'at-Law, 24 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, 

Canada (Ccrrespondiny Secretary), 
Smabtt, J. Fbbct, Auditor, Old Calabar, West Africa, 
Smith, Fbofsmob Alfbbd Mica, BaUarat, Victoria, Australia, 
Smith, Hoir. Ms. Justicb Alfbbd V. Lucib, Georgetoum, British 

Guiana, 
Smith, Chables, Wanganui, New Zealand. 
Smith, Maiob^Genbbal Sib Ckablks Hollbd, K.O.M.G., C.B. 
Smith, Colik, 17 Bayswater Boad, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Smith, Edwabd H. Dban, Weld Club, Perth, Western Australia. 
fSMiTH, Edwabd Bobbbts, M.K.C.S.E., Cowra, New South Wales. 
fSMiTH, Hoxr. Sib Edwik Thomas, K.C.M.G., M.L.G., Adelaide, South 

Australia, 
Smith, F. Calet, Yalumba, Augaston, South Australia. 
Smith, Hon. Mb. Justice Fbancis, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony, 
fSMiTH, Gbobob, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Smith, Geoboe, Director of Survey, Nicosia, Cyprus, 
Smith, Gborob Dayid, MafeHng^ Cape Colony, 
Smith, Gbobob Halfobd, Bulawayo, Bhodesia, 
fSMiTH, Henby Flesheb, KyoglSy Bichmond Biver, New South Wales, 
Smith, Hbnbt Havelock, Brisbane, Queensland, 
fSMiTH, H. G. Seth, Northern Club, Auckland, New Zealand (Correspond' 

ing Secretary). 
f Smith, Jambs Gabmichael, Post Office, Freetown^ Sierra Leone. 
Smith, Rt. Rev. John Tatlob, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sierra Leone 

Bishop's Court, Sierra Leone. 
f Smith, Hon. Robbbt Gemmell, M.L.C., Nausori, Fiji, 
Smith, Robbbt Mubbat, C.M.G., Melbourne, Australia, 
Smith, R. Tottenham, Standard Bank, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
fSMiTH, Hon. Thomas Hawkins, M.L.C., Union Club, S^ney, New 

South Wales. 
Sm;ith, Thomas Hbnbt, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
fSMiTH, WiLUAM, ojo Bhodssian Qoldfields Co,, Salisbury, Bhodesia. 
f Smith, William, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Smith, W. E., Bailway Depart, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Smith, Wm. Edwabds, M.R.A.C., P. 0. Box 1007; Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
•fSMiTH, H.E. Sib W. F. Haynbs, K.O.M.G., Government House, Cyprus. 
fSMiTH, W. H. Wabbe, Durban Club, Natal. 
Smith, His Gbacb Wm. Saukabbz, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Sydney, 

Greenknowe, Macleay Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
SuiTimiiAJS,^Pi&A3i(K J,, Salisbury, Bhodesia. 
fSMUTs, C. Fbtkb, M.L.A., M.B., CM. (Edin.), . Mowbray, near Cape 

Town, Cape Colony, 
Smuts, Johannes, Swaziland, South Africa. 
Snbll, Edwabd, Durban, Natal, 
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1883 Snkyd-Ktiwebslt, Hon. C. W., C.M.G., Penan ff, Straits Settlements, 

1886 Snowden, Hon. Sir Arthur, M.L.C., Melbourne, Australia, 

1899 Solomon, Elias, M.H.R, J.P., Fremantle, Western Australia, 

1896 fSoLOHON, Harrt, "9,0, Box 1590, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1897 fSoLOMON, Harrt Douglas, P,0, Box 455, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1883 Solomon, Hon. Mb. Justicb William Hbnbt, Grahamstovm^ Cape Colony, 
1901 SoMBR, A. Edward, ComnUssariai Buddings, Cape Coast, Gold Coast 

Colony, 
1894 tSoMBBSHT, Edmund T., P,0, Box 43, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1888 fSoMBRSHiELD, Obcjlb, Bsgina ViHa, St. Andrews Road, Sea Point, Cape 

Town, Cape Colony, 

1892 SoMERYiLLE, Frbdhrick Gt,, 8 Cliange Alley y Singapore, 

1896 fSoNN, GusTAv, P.O. Box 439, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1897 SoNNBNBVRO, Charlfs, M.L.A., P.O, Box 463, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1893 SouTHET, Charles, Cuimstock, near Cradock, Cape Colony. 
1877 fSpENCE, J. Bbodie, Adelaide, South Atutralia, 

1896 tSFBNOB, BoBERT H., P.O. Box 664, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1888 Sfencbr, Hon. William, M.L.C., J.P., Btmbury, Western Australia, 

1899 Spier, Wiluam, Gas Company, Roekhampton, Queensland, 

1881 Sfbigo, Bt. Hon. Sir J. Gtordon, K.C.M.Q., M.L.A., Cape Town, Caps 

Colony, 

1896 Spuehibr, Alfred H., L.B.C.P., Eastern Telegraph Co., Zanzibar, 

1881 Stables, Henry L., M.Iii8t.C.E. 

1896 Stack, Bbv. Canon James W., FendaUon Vicarage, Ckristchurch, New 
Zealand, 

1898 Stafford, Edwabd, Barrister-at-Law, 80 Wellington Terrace, Wellington, 

New 2jealand. 
1888 Staib, Otto, 16 Guttenhurg Strasse, Stuttgart, Germany, 
1893 Stamper, William Frederick, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1893 Stanford, Walter J., Devon and Grant Mine, FHabusi, BiUawayo, 

Rhodesia, 
1892 fSTANLBY, Arthur, MiddeUmrg, Transvaal, 

1882 Stanley, Henry C. M.Inst. O.E., Brisbane, Queensland, 

1894 Stanley, Joseph Henry, 463 ColUns Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1886 t'^AUGHTON, 8. T., M.L.A., Eynesbury, Melton, Victoria, Australia, 

1882 Siebbb, Hon. Sir James G. Lee, K.C.M.G., M.L.A., Perth, Western 

Australia, 

1895 Stephen, Hon. Mb. Justice Matthew H.^ Sydney, New South Wales. 
1888 t^TEPHEN, Hon. Septimus A., 12 O'Connell Street, Sydney, New South 

Wales, 
1888 f Stevens, Daniel C, F.B.G.S., City Club, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1887 JStevens, Frank, Durban, Natal. 

1887 t^'^^'^^^j Hildebrand W. H., Port Darwin, Northern Territory, South 

Australia, 

1883 Stevenson, John, Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1899 Stevenson, John A., J.P., Waveirley, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1 896 Stevenson, Thomas, P. 0. Box 411, Pert Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
1899 Stewart, Gershom, Messrs. Anton 4' Stewart, Hong Kong, 
1896 Stewart, James, M.lD8t.C.E., Auckland, New Zealand, 

1888 fSTBWABT, McLbod, Ottawa, Canada, 

EE 2 
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1897 tSnwAST, Thomas, M.B., C.H., P.O. Box 88, SaUsbury, Skodma 

{Corruponding Secretary), 

1895 fSriTrLiB, Hinbt d« Viluebs, P.O. Box 174, Johanneslmrff, Trans- 

vaal. 

1897 Still, William F., J.P., Dundee, Katal. 

1898 Stocxdalb, Fbakcu Colibbooxb, C.E., East Africa. 

1898 Stoxsb, Hok. William fl., Attomey-General, 8t. John's, Antigua. 

1899 Stokw, Alfred Pabkbb, Messrs. Johnson, Stokes ^ Master, Hong Kong. 

1 898 Stoibs, Chablbs E.^ 6 Beaconsfield Chambers, Coolgardie^ Western Australia. 
1889 fSToxBS, Stbfhbk, Park Road. Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1899 Stonb, Chablbs Qaxtos, Pardy's Camp, Massi Kessi, East Africa. 

1896 Stokb, Habbt, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1889 Stokb, Hbnbt, The Grange, Ingham, Queensland. 

1900 Stobb, Samubl, P.O. Box 234, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1897 f Stonbstbbet, Gbobgb D., Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1892 SiBANACK, William, Durban, Natal. 

1895 fSTBBET, Alfbbd B., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1898 Stbbbt, Ain)BBW Kinboss, Gwelo, Bhodesia. 
1884 fSTBiCKLAMD, HoN. SiB Gbbald, K.C.M.G., Chief Secretary, Villa Bologna^ 

Malta {Corresponding Secretary). 
1892 STBrnoBBy Chablbs, Messrs. Paterson, Simons f Co., Singapore, 
1897 fSTBONo, Edqab H., M.R.C.S., P.O. Box 193, Bulawayo, Rhodesia {Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
1894 fSTRUBBN, Abthub M. a., C.E., Strubenheim, Rosebank, Cape Colony, 

1880 tSTBXTBBN, H. W., J.P., Strubenheim, Rosebank, Cape Colony, 
1894 fSTUABT, Jambs, Ingwavuma, vid Eshowe, Natal. 

1896 Stuabt, Thomas J., Tutira, Hawkes Bay, New Zealand, 

1899 fSTUCKB, W. H., A.RJ.B.A., P.O. Box 2271, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1894 Stucbbt, MoBTiMEB, Victoria Square, West Adelaide, South Australia. 
1875 Studholmb, John, Christchurch dub, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

1883 fSTUDHOLMB, JoHN, JuN., Coldstream, Hinds, Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1889 Stubdbb, H. Eimg, 240 State Street, Albany, U.S. A. 

1897 Stubobss, Thomas, Nile Reservoir Works, Assiout, Upper Egypt. 

1890 Stubbock, Datid, Union Bank of Australia, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1897 SuKDB, KoNBAD, KHpdam, Griqualand West, Cape Colony. 

1898 SuTHEBLANDy M. T., Warmbod, German South West Africa (vid Steinkop). 
1889 Sutton, Hon. Gboboe M., M.L.C., Fair Fell, Howick, Natal. 

1896 Swabt, The Bt. Bey. William P., D.D., Lord Bishop of Barbados, 

Bishopseourt, Bridgetown, Barbados. 

1881 fSwAN, Bobebt a., Georgetown dub, British Guiana. 

1891 SwATNE, Chablbs B., Stipendiary Magistrate, Loma Loma, Fiji. 

1884 SwATNE, Joseph Quicke, Mullens River, British Honduras. 
1883 Swbttbnham,Hon. SibFbank A., E.C.M.G., Resident-Generalof Protected 

States, Singapore. 

1895 Swift, William H., M.I.M.M., Axim, Gold Coast Colony. 

1897 SwoBD, Thomas S., Land Board, Brisbane, Queensland. 
1 897 fSYMON, David, Fremantle, Western Australia. 
1881 fSYMOH, Senator Sir Josiah Henry, E.C.M.G., E.G., Adeiaide, SoM 

Australia. 

1885 fSTMONS, David, P.O. Box 469, Johannesbmg, liransvaak 
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1898 STKOMDSy Hhnbt, M.D., Kimberlet/f Cape Colony. 

1900 Stknot, Bichabd W., Armadale, Melbourne, Australia, 

1886 Talbot, Gbobob, J.F., Bichmond, Nelson, New Zealand, 
1888 fTi^PUN, Lt.-Colonel Hbbbebt T., K.C, M.L.A.y Grahamstown, Cape 

Colony. 

1898 Tancbbd, AnousTus B., P.O, Box 400, Pretoria^ Transvaal, 
1877 fTANmsB, Thomas, Biverslea, Napier, New Zealand, 
1897 Tannock, John P., M.B., CM., Park Avenue, East London, Cape Colony. 

1883 Tafscott, Gbobob A. M., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
.889 Tatb, Fbbdhbick, 28 Market Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1894 Tathax, Fbbdbbic Spbkcb, M.L.A., 7 Timber Street, Maritzhurg, Natal, 
i895 Tathax, Gbobgb Fbbdbbicx, MX. A., J.P., Ladysmith, Natal, 

1896 Tathav, Ralph Hbathcotb, Advocate, Durban, NcUal, 

1899 Taybbxbb, Hon. John W„ M.L.A., Melbourne, Australia, 

1895 Tatlob, Fbbdbbick E., Public Works JDept,, Spanish Town, Jamaica. 

1887 Taylor, G.W. 

1897 Taylob, Hbbbbbt J., Chief Native Commissioner, Bulawayo, Bhodesia, 

1898 fTATLOB, J. Howard, Perth, Western Australia, 

1899 Tatlob, John, The Prison, Belize, British Honduras, 

1882 fTATLOB, William, Clarendon Street East, Melbourne, Australia. 
1 898 Tatlob, William, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1901 Tatlob, William, Hong Kong, 
.883 Tatlob, Hon. W. F., M.L.C., M.D., Brisbane, Queensland, 

1900 Tatlob, William L., Messrs, Miller Bros, ^ Co,, Secondee, Gold Coast 
Colony, 

1890 Tatlob, Hon. Wiluam T., C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Singapore, 

1898 Tbbcb, Richabd, Australian Mutual Provident Society, Sydney, N,S,W, 
1897 Templbton, Colonel John M., C.M.G., Melbourne, Australia, 
1897 Thnnant, Majob J. D,, Salisbury, Bhodesia, 

1896 Tbnnent, Hugh G., Abonnema, Ifew Calabar, West Africa, 

1901 Tbnnt8on-Colb, Philip, Parade Entrance, Theatre Buildings, Cape 
Town, Cape Colony, 

1884 Tbschbmaxbb, Chabi^bs db V., AvondcUe Station, Renwick, Marlborough, 
New 2jealand, 

1883 Tbschxmakbb, Thomas, J.P., Otaio, Timaru, New Zealand, 
1901 Thabp, John Montagu, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
L897 *Thxal, Gbobgb M'Call, LL.D., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1897 Thbophilus, Dayid, P.O, Box 72, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
1892 Thible, Hans H., F.R.S.G.S., Nausori, Fiji, 
1900 Thiselton, Albbbt £., The Point, Durban, Natal, 

1899 Thomas, Dayib R., Secondee, Gold Coast Colony. 
1897 Thomas, Eowabd H. L., Oonoonagalla, Madulkelly, Ceylon, 
1886 tTnoMAs, Hon. Jambs J., MX.C, Wilberforce House, Gloucester Street, 

Sierra Leone, 

1884 ^Thomas, J, Edwin, Glannant, Dequetteville Terrace, Kent Toum, South 
Australia, 

1895 Thomas, John H., J.P., Little East Street, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1882 Thomas M. H., Oonoonagalla, Madulkelly, Ceylon, 

1888 fTHOMAs, Richabd D., P.O. Box 185, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
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188i I Thomas, Bobbbt Ktffin, Adelaide, South Auiiralia. 

1899 Thomaa, Wm. Evan, J.P., Gympie, Queensland. 

1899 TuouABsn, Havs P., Cascade Estate, MahS, SeychdUs. 

1901 Thompson, Edwabd, CHne Town, Free Ibwn, Sierra Leone. 

1891 Thompsom, Fbbd A. H., JIfanchester House, Freetoum, Sierra Leone. 

1881 Thompsok, Geosob A., 38 Elizabeth Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1 890 Thompson, His Hokoub Sib Habby L.,K.C.M.G., St. Lucia, West Indies. 

1891 Thompson, M. G. Campbbll, Manchester House, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1884 Thompson, T. A., Begistrarofthe Courts, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
1896 Thompson, William A., Accra, Geld Coast Colony. 

1886 Thomson, Alfin F., Works and Bailway Department, Perthf Western 

Australia. 
1886 f Thomson, Abthub H. 

1879 Thomson, Jambs, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1899 Thomson, Jambs Patbick, Nahaveena, Bakwana, Ceylon. 

1886 Thomson, Subobon-Majob John, H.B., Queensland JHfsnee Force, 
InchcomCf Brisbane, Queensland. 

1896 Thomson, John £., M.B., CM., Stock Exchange Club, MeVxmme, 

Australia. 

1897 Thomson, Thomas D., Middelburg, Cape Colony. 

1880 Thomson, William, M.In8t.G.£., Calle Imperial, No* 17 Algeciras^ 

Spain, 

1898 Thomson, Wm. Bxtbns, Harriamiih, Orange Biver Colony. 
1888 fTnoMSON, William Ghablbs, Cape Town Club, Cape Colony, 
1872 Thobnb, Gobnbuus, Messrs. Maitland j- Co., Shanghai, China, 

1882 Thobnb, Hbnbt Edwabd, Barbados. 

1897 Thobnlbt, Hon. Nathan, M.L.G., Melbourne Club, Melbourne, Australia. 

1884 Thobmton, S. Lbslib, Besident Magistrate, Savannorla-Mar, Jamaiioa. 

1892 fTnoBNTON, William, Maungakawa, Cambridge, Auckland, Nsw Zealand, 
1886 fTiNLiNB, John, Nelson, New Zealand. 

1879 ToBiN, Andbbw, Wingadee, St. Kilda, Mdboums, Australia, 

1897 ToBiN, Wm. Andbbw, Wingadee, St, Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 

1900 Tobt, Fobbbs L., Fort Eraser, British Columbia. 

1886 Todd, Sib Ghablbs, K.G.M.G., F.K.S., Postmaster-General and Super* 

intendent of Telegraphs, Adelaide, South A^tralia. 
1890 fToLHUBST, Gbobgb £., Grant Boad, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1896 Toll, Benjamin^ Charters Towers, Queensland. 
1900 TooGOOD, John F., Astanti Lands, Ltd., Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony. 

1883 ^ToTP,^ov. J AXES, M,.L.C.,Bathurst, GavUfia, West 4firiea, 

1888 ToTTssAiNT, Gharlbs W., The HoUow, Mackay, Queensland, 

1889 fTBAiLL, Gilbbbt F., KandapoUa Estate, Ceylon. 

1884 fTBATBBS, Benjamin, District Commissioner, Famagusta, Cyprus, 
1883 Tbatbbs, Captain H. de la Goub. 

1898 fTBATBBS, E. A. 0., M.B.C.S., Besidency Surgeon, Kwala Lumpor, Straits 

Settlements. 
1888 Tbbachhb, Hon. W. H., G.M.G., The Besidency, Perak, Straits Settle- 

ments. 
1888 Tbboabthen, Wm. Gottlson, P.O. Boat 1920, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1883 fTBBLEATBN, Ghablbs W., Boguc, Balaclava P.O., Jamaica, 

1890 Tbenchabd, Hbnbt, 68 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
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1897 Tbicks, Fbedebick C, Tabema, Malvern Road, Armadale, Melbourne, 

Auetralia. 
1900 Tbimikgham, Norman S. P., A.M.lD8t.G.E., P»5/t<0 Works Department, 

Hong Kong, 

1880 Tbdokgham, William P^ The Grange, 8t, MichaeVs, Barbadoe (Corre' 
eponding Secretary), 

1878 Tbimmeb, Fbedbbick, Denver, Colorado, U,S.A. 

1884 fTBiPP, C. Howard, Solicitor, Timaru, Canterbury, New Zealand, 

1883 Trottbr, Noel, Singapore. 

1899 Trudb, F. B., Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, 
1869 Trutch, Hon. Sib Joseph W., K.O.M.G., Victoria, British Columbia, 

1900 Tbton, Julian, Ayrshire Gold Mine, Salisbury, "Rhodesia, 
1897 TncKEB, G. A., Salisbury, Rhodesia, 

1897 TucKBB, LT.-Ck>L0NEL J. J., M.P., St John, New Brunswick, 

1898 TucatEB, W. J. Sanger, J.P., P.O. Box 122, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
1883 fXucEBB, William Xidobb, 35 Bettelheim Buildings, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
1900 TuGMAN, Hebbert St. John, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1896 TuGWELL, Bt. Bet. Bishop Herbert, B.D., Lagos, West Africa, 
1900 TuxE, Charles W., African Banking Corporation, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
1887 TvLLT, W. Aloock, B.A., Land Board, Brisbane, Queensland. 
1883 TupPEB, Hon. Sib Chablbs, Babt., G.C.M.G., C.B., Ottawa, Canada, 
1895 tTuBLAND, A. DE Sales, P.O. Box 1643, Johannesburg, Trawtvaal, 

1898 fTuBNBULL, Alezandeb H., W^hank, Wellington, New Zealand (Com* 
aponding Secretary), 

1899 TuRNBULL, Bobebt McGbboob, Linbum Station, Otago, Ntw Zealand. 

1898 TuBNBULL, Bobebt T., Wellington, New Zealand, 

1899 Tubnbull, Thomas, F.B.I.B.A., Wdlington, New Zealand, 

1882 fTvBNEB, HsNBY Gtlbs, Commercial Bank, Melbourne, Australia, 

1883 TuBNXB, Hon. John Hebbebt, M.L.A., Victoria, British Columbia, 
1«82 tTvBTON, C. D. 

1881 Ttson, Captain Thomas G., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 



1897 
1889 

1893 
1899 



1901 
1892 
1889 

.1900 
1896 

1887 
1896 



Udal, His Honottb Chief Justice John S., St, Johns, Antigua, 
TJndebwood, Edwabd Wiluam, TcUlandoom, Koogong^Koot Road, JTotc- 

thom, Melbourne, Australia, 
Upton, Pbescott, P,0, Box 1026, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
fUppLEBT, John G., L.B.C.P., L.B.C.S., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 



Valantin, W. Adolfhe, J.P., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

Van Boeschotbn, Johannes G., P,0, Box 65, Johannedmrg, TVansvaal, 

Van Breda, Sebyaas, HauptmUe, Constantia Road, Wynberg, Cape 

Colony, 
Van Cuylbnbubo, Hectob, Colombo, Ceylon, 
tVANDEB HoTEN, H. G., African Board of Executors, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
Van deb Biet, Thomas F. B., Attomey'at-Law, Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 
Van Niekbbk, John, M.B.,C.M., P,0, Box 1060, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
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896 
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896 
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900 
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887 
890 
886 
889 
888 

898 
899 
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Yam Rmv, HnmT, Gimmment Lamd Surveyor, Tie OilUge, Kemiwortk, 

Cape Colomy, 
Yam Boonv, Thiodobb C^ HdUon, Ceylon, 
Yak Btcx db Gboot, 8^.B., IJ3.A., Auktani CoUmial Stuyeon, Accra, 

OM Coaet OoUmy. 
VAV-SBroni, £. W^ Adelaide^ South AueiraUa. 
Yak ViSMK, Bibs, Kimheriey, Ce^ CoUmy. 
ViBaAXXx), E. C, M.A., LL.P. AdweaU, 196 Strada S. Ursula, VaMta, 

Malta. 
fVAUOBAN, J. P. W., Suva, f\ji. 
VAunVy H. D., G,F.O> Fertk, Wesum AuMtralia, 
tVBBBDAM, J. L., H.D., Eeclea Homee, Eaet Jiani, GeorgeUmn, Briiiek 

Gmiama, 
f Vblob, Ckabum Euobvb, Beyitirar, Supreme Court, Simyapore, 
tVBBHy HoH. fl. W., M.LJL, Dardamiup Park, near Bunbmry, Wettem 

Auetralia, 
YuaanxQ, Ar.TBBi> B., Secretary to Government, Taipiny, Perak, StraUe 

Settlements, 
Ybboo, Josbph C, MJ)., F.B.CJ3., North Terrace, Adelaide, South 

AuetraUa, 
Vbbbt, Gaftadi Josbph C, CELy United Kinydom Mine, Lomayumda, 

Bhodeeia. 
YmasMt, Louifl, Kinyeton, Jamaica. 
tYBBMOMTy Hon. J. M., C JLG., lCJi.C.y Baiu Kawan, Penany, Straits 

Settlements, 
f Ybbobld, Bibb, J^., Attomey-at-Law, Biversiale, Cape CoUmy, 
jViCBBBS, AuuBT, Ciml Service Club, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
fViOBB, Jaiok Talbot, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
fYiMCBMTy Kajob WmiAx Sladb, Townsville, Queensland. 
YaroM, Jambs H., San JosS, Costa Biea. 
YisKT, A. Pbbcital, Assistant Colonial Treasurer, Freetown, Sierra 

Leone, 
Vow SrtTBMBB, His Hoboub Jvdob Sfencbb W., Pamell, Auckland, New 

Zealand, 
Vox WnrcKLBBy J. W., M.D., Georyetown, British Guiana, 
Ymsmdk, Dibb £., Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
Yboom, Hbmdbib, C.M.G., District CoTnmissioner, Tcarkwa, Wassau, 

Gold Coast Colony, 
Yboou, Hbbdbix, Juk., Elmina, Gold Coast Colony. 



Waghobk, Jambs, Valkenbery, Mowbray, Cape Colony, 

Wait, Johb Stubbs, M.B.G.S.E.y Oamaru, New Zealand, 

f Wait% PBtsb, Urrbrae, Adelaide, South Australia, 

fWABBBOBD, Gbobob C, Niskcrks Bush, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 

Waldbon, Bbbwbnt, M.B.y CM., Assistant Colonidl Suryeon, Accra, 

Gold Coast Colony, 
Walxbb, a. Blofibld, Bulawayo, Bhodesia, 
tWALEBB, Cbcel, Barrister at-Law, Lin^field, Holebrook Place, Hobari, 

Tasmania. 



T^on-Uesiieni fethws. 
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1900 

1876 

1893 

.897 

.891 

.900 

.896 

[901 

881 

1884 

1891 
1883 

[897 
897 
.882 
[894 
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[894 

[896 
[901 

[889 
900 
890 

.889 
881 

.881 
879 

1892 
[873 
[897 
[885 
.879 
[886 
[880 
[886 
[882 

895 

[889 

883 

898 

1885 



Walker, Claude Hamilton, UticOj Fergtu Co,, Montana, U,8.A, 

f Walkbb, Sib Edward Noel, E.O.M.Q. 

fWALKEB, Hon. Giles F., M.L.C., J.F., Colombo, Ceylon, 

Walkeb, H. K., Onslow VtUaj New Brighton^ Christchurch, New T^ealand, 

Walker, His Honour Chief Justice J. Batldon, 8U Vincent, West Indies, 

tWALKBR, James T., M.H.E., Wdltham Buildings, Bond Street, Sydney, 

New South Wales, 
Walker, John, Rosebank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Walker, John Hurry, Lydenburg, TransvmiL 
f Walker, Joseph, Hamilton House, Port Elizabeth, Caye Colony, 
f Walker, B. C. Crttchett, C.M.G., Principal Under-Secretary, Sydney, 

New South Wales, 
fWALKER, B. Leslie, Hobart, Tasmania, 
f Walker, Lieut.-Colonel B. S. Erowd, C.M.G., Commandant of Malay 

States Guides, Perdk, Straits Settlements, 
Walker, Wm. Hewer, Grwelo, Rhodesia, 
Walklate, Joseph J., Brisbane, Queensland, 
Wall, T. A. 

Wallace, Edward Clement, P,0, Box 186, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
Wallen, John Henrt, Oil Springs, Ontario, Canada, 
Wallis, Captain Charles B., District Commissioner, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
fWALLis, The Bt. Bey. Frederic, D.D., Lord Bishop of Wellington, 

Bishopseourt, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Wallis, Henrt B., Fort Johnston, British Central 4f^<'^» 
Walpole, B. H., Assurance and Trust Co., Ltd,, Por} Elieabeth, Cape 

Colony, 
fWALSH, Albert, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Walsh, Captain J. T., B.N.B., Lagos, West Africa. 
Walsram, Walter E., 201 Loop Street, Maritzburg, Natal, 
Walshe, Albert Patrick, Market Square, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
f Walter, Henry J., Wellington, New Zealand. 
f Wanliss, Hon. Thomas D., M.L.C., Ballarat, Victoria, Australia, 
Ward, Hon. Lebut.-Colonbl Charles J., C.M.G., M.P.C., Kingston, 

Jamaica. 
Ward, Henry A., Premier Mine, Beaconsfield, Cape Colony. 
Ward, William Curtis, Victoria, British Columbia. 
Wardbop, Alexander Tucker, F.B.G.S., Labuan, British North Borneo. 
Ware, Jerry George, care of Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Australia. 
tWARB, John, Tatyoon, YaUa-y-Poora, Victoria, Australia, 
f Ware, Joseph, Minjdh, Carramut, Victoria, Australia, 
f Ware, J. C, YaUor^-Poora, Victoria, Australia. 
Warmington, Arthur, Stony Hill, P.O., St, Andrew, famaiea, 
f Warner, Ouyer W., Emigration Agent for Trinidad, 11 Garden Reach, 

Calcutta, 
Warben, John Beynolds, Durban, Natal. 
fWATiRHOusE, Arthur, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Watkens, Arnold H., MJ)., F.B.C.S., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
f Watson, Charles A. Scott, Moonaree, Gawler Ranges, Port Augusta, 

South Australia. 
Watson, Frank Dashwood, c/o Messrs. Finlay, Muir j- Co., Calcutta, 
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l887 fWjLTSOK, H. FiusKB, P.O. Box 600, Johannesburg , Tranwaal^ 

l901 Watsok, John A. S., Meurs, Jos. Searight ^ Co.^ Cape Town, Cape Colonp, 

1886 fWATSOir, T. Tbnnaut, Govt, Surveyor, Civil Service Club, Oxpe Tovn^ 
Cape Colony, 

1895 fWATT, Edwabd J.» Hastings^ Hawkes Bay, New Zealand, 

.000 Watt, Ebnut A. S., B.A., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1887 Watt, Wiixiam Holdbn, Sydney, New South Wales, 
896 fWATTB, JoHK Whidbobnb, Ivy, Barberton, Transvaal, 

1900 Wat, Edwabd J., Anglo-French Eaploration Co., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
[881 Wat, E., Sydney, New South Woks, 
1891 fWAT, His Honoub Chikf Justxcb thb Et. Hon. Sib Samubl J., Bart., 

Adelaide, South Australia, 

L892 fWAYLAND, Abthub B., West Hill, Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 

1885 Watland, Chablbs F. B., Johanne^urg, Transvaal, 

1 893 Watland, Chables Wx. H„ J.P., Lovedale, Belmont, Cape Colony, 

1891 Watulnd, Walteb H., Belmont Station, Grigualand West, Cape 

Colony, 

1887 t^BAYBB, Hbnbt E., C.E., Club da Engenharia, 6 Rua HJifandeya, Rio 

de Janeiro, Brazil, 

900 fWBBB, BicHABD Caffbb, J.P., KU/era, Ivanhoe, New South Wales, 

[882 Wbbb, Thb Bight Bby. Bishop Allan Bbcheb, DJ). 

[890 Wbbbbb, Lionel H., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1901 Wbbbbb, Beoinald B., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1893 Wbbbbb, The Bight Bey. W. T. Thobnhill, D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Brisbane, Brisbane, Queensland, 

[883 Wbbsteb, Albxandbb B., Brisbane, Queendand, 

[886 tWBBffTSB, Chablbs, J.P., Mackay, Queensland, 

1897 Wbbsteb, H. L., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

[880 Wboo, John A., M.D., J.F., Colreville, Spanish Town, Jamaica, 

1884 Weil, Benjamin Bebtie, Maf eking. Cape Colony, 

.883 Weil, Jxtlius, M.L.A., Mafehing, Cape Colony, 

884 Weil, Myeb, Maf eking, Cape Colony, 

.881 Weil, Samuel, Mcf eking. Cape Colony, 

[900 Welch, J. Edgab, Umtali, Rhodesia, 

1899 Wbllfobd, Fbancis, M.A., M3., Kuala Selangor, Straits Settlements, 

L896 t^ELLS, EiCHABD NoEL, Hannan's Find Gold Merfs, KalgoorUe, Western 

Australia, 

[897 Wells, William, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

L895 Wendt, Henby L., Barrister-at'Law, Colombo, Ceylon, 

887 Wbntwoeth, Fitzwilliam, Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 

[898 Wenyon, William F., Song Kong, 

[889 t^^T, Fbbdbbick G., C.E. 

[887 t^^'^TGABTH, Geobqe C, 2 C^ConneU Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

.893 Weston, John J., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 

[900 Whblan, Patbick, Kdlgoorlie, Western Australia, 

[895 Whitakbb, J, J., King WUUam^s Town, Cape Colony, 

[ 895 White, John A,, cJo Br, Magin, New African Co,, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

[900 White, William, J.P., F.G.S., Mount Alma, Charters Towers, Queensland, 

890 White, W. Kinboss, Napier, New Zealand, 

[894 fWHiTEHEAD, HoN. T. H., M.L.C., HoTtg Kong {Corresponding Secretary), 
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1881 Whitbwat.Bt.Hon. Sib William y.,K.C.M.aM St.John*s,Nmqfaundland. 

1896 Whithaic, Fbed., C»C., R.M., Dordrecht, Cape Colony, 

1876 Wkitkosk, Hon. Majob-Gbnsbal Sib Gieobqb S., E.C.M.G., M.L.C., 

Napier, New Zealand, 
1891 Whittt, Hbnbt Tiblton, Tarramia, Corowa, New South Wales. 
1878 Whtham, Hon. William H., M.L.C., 8t, John's, Antigua (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
1886 fWHTTB, W. Lbsub, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1884 fWiCKHAM, H. A., J.P.» Cot^flict Group, vid Samarai, British New Guinea, 
1895 t^iENANDy G. F., P»0. Box 1352^ Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1883 WibnbBi Lttdwio, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1897 Wilbbaham, Donald F., Master of the Supreme Court, Freetown, Sierra 

Leone. 

1895 Wild, Josbfh H., A.M.Inst.C.E., P.O.Box 247, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1900 WiLBMAN, Hbnbt St. John, Choelo, Shodesia, 

1899 Wilkinson, Chablbs J)., Hong Kong. 

1898 Wilkinson, E. F. W., Public Works Dept., Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1883 Wilkinson, W. Bibkbnshaw, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1890 t^iLKS, Samxtbl Jbbbold, C.E., Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1882 Wnxcocxs, Edwabd J. B., Principal of the Training Institution, George* 

town, British Guiana. 

1898 Williams, Abchibald J., Zomba, British Central Africa. 

1897 Williams, Bbiqabs B., Tarkwa Government Railway, Seoondee, Gold 

Coast Colony, 

1888 Williams, Hon. Chablbs Bibt, Treasurer, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

1890 fWiLLiAMS, E. Yauqhan, J J*., Gong Gong, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 

1897 fWiLLiAMS, Ebmxst, A.M.Iiist.C.E., Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1899 f Williams, Fbbd. W., Napier, New Zealand, 

1900 f Williams, Hbnbt Watson, Eseex Street, Fremantle, Western Australia. 

1884 Williams, Hon. Sib Habtlbt, Judge of the Supreme Court, Melbourne, 

Australia. 

1896 t Williams, Jambs Augustus, Bonthe, Sherbro, West Africa, 

1890 Williams, Jambs Nblson, Hastings, Napier, New Zealand, 
1896 Williams, John J., Heidelberg, Transvaal. 

1898 Williams, John Mallinson, KalgoorUe, Western Australia, 
1898 Williams, Hon. Mb. Justicb Joshua S., Dunedin, New Zealand, 

1898 Williams, Bby. Montagub, The Parsonage, Bacchus Marsh, Victoria, 

Australia, 

1891 Williams, Bobbbt, G.E., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1888 fWiLLiAMS, Thomas D., S Union Buildings, Johannesburg, Thinsvaal, 

1899 Williams, Wm. Nancb, cjo Bank of British West Africa, Cape Coast, 

Gold Coast Colony. 
1886 f Williams, Zachabiah A., Manchester House, Lagos, West Africa, 
1882 Williamson, Hon. Albzandhb, C.M.G., MJS.C., Bdute, British Honduras 

(Corresponding Secretary). 

1896 Wills, Gbobgb F., P.O. Box 561, Johannesburg, TransvatU, 
1880 WiLMAN, Hbbbbbt, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1901 WiLMOT, Hon. Albxandbb, M.L.C., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
1894 t Wilson, Albbbt J., 89 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, 

1897 Wilson, Albxandbb J.j Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
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1898 WfXJOir, AiDnr D., elo H. Lindsay, Esq,, Mieitor, Grsen*s BMdinfMt 
Johamnesburgf TranswuU, 

1897 Whjov, BanJAinir, Bulawayo, Bkodesia. 

1886 WujsoK, H.E. Coloxxl Sib Datid, KC.M.G., Government House, Belize, 
British Honduras. 

1883 WiLSOK, Fbidhbick H., Cashmere, Christehureh, New Zealand, 
1899 'Wilson, Qhobob, C.B., Sub-Commissioner, Uganda {Corre s po n ding 
Secretary). 

1891 t^iuoH, GaoBGi Pbanouet, C.E., Hobart, Tasmania. 

1898 Wilson, Hon. Hsnbt F., Government Secretary, Btoen^fonUin, Orange 
Biver Colony. 

1897 Wilson, Jamns G., BulU, BangiHki, New Zealand. 

1898 fWiLSON, Jaxbs W., Sandakan, British North Borneo. 

1896 Wilson, John, J.P., Kdlyoorlie, Western Australia, 

1888 Wilson, John, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
i881 ^WnJKOX, Hon. W. Horatio, C.M.G., H.L.C., Sdbome Chambers, Adelaide 

Street, Brisbane t Queensland; and Queensland Club {Corresponding 
Secretary), 

1894 Wilson, Wv. Albzandkb. 

1889 f Wilson, Wnxux Bobbht, 31 Queen Street ^ Melbourne, Australia, 
[ 896 Wilson, Wx. Stbxvt, F.BJ.B.A., P. 0. Box 1 00, Durban, Natal. 
899 WiLSON-MooBB, AuBBBT P., Shcbu Queen G. M, Co,, Steynsdorp, Transtfoal. 

1897 tWiNCHCX)iiBB, F. E., Messrs. Winchcombe, Carson ^ Co,, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

1887 WiNDSOB, Pbtbb F., Windsorton, Griqualand West, Cape Colony. 

1897 WiNKFiBLD, Hon. John, Attorney' General, Old Calabar, Southern Nigeria. 

1898 WiNTBB, Jaxbs, Hadfield Street, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
1886 fWiNTBBp-lBYiNO, HoN. Wx., M.L.O., Noorilim, Murchison, Victoria, 

Australia, 
1889 WiBGXAN, Ret. Canon A. Thkodobb, DJ)., D.G.L., Vice-Provost of St, 

Marias Collegiate Church, Port Elieabeth, Cape Colony. 
892 WiBSiNG, H. Fbank, Maribogo, Cape Colony, 
.892 WiBsiNG, Waltbb M., P,0, Box 12, Maf eking. Cape Colony, 

1895 fWiSB, Pbrct F., Ulu, Pahang, Straits Settlements, 
1 895 fWiTRBFOBD, J. H., M.H.R., Auckland, New Zealand, 
1886 WiTTBNOOK, Fbbdbbick F. B., Perth, Western Australia. 
1886 Witts, Bbooxb Laxb, Seven Hills, near Sydney, New South Wales. 
1895 t^<>^^ Hbnbt a., M.D., Reform Club, New York, 
1895 WoLPP, ViCTOB, Fairseat, Wynberg, Cape Colony. 
1882 WoLLASTON, I/r.-CoL. Ohablton F. B., P.O. Box 690, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 

1892 Wood, Andbbw T., M.P., Hamilton, Canada, 

1899 Wood, Chablbs, 33 King Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
1873 Wood, J. Dbnnistoitn, Barristers-Law, Bothwell, Tasmania, 
1879 Wood, John Edwin, M.L.A., Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 
1889 Wood, Pbtbb, Bumside, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1893 Wood, W. D., Siccarton, Canterbury, New Zealand, 

1900 Wood, Wiluax, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
897 WooDBUBN, WnxiAx, P.O. Box 1303, Johannesburg, li'ansvaal. 
.887 WooDHOUSB, Alfbbd, M.E., P,0, Box 759, Johanneshurg, JVansvaal, 
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1883 f WooDHOUBB, Edicukd Bikgham, Mount GUead, CampbeUtcumt New South 

Wales. 

1885 f Woods, Hon. Sibnbt Gk>WBB, M.L.C., Belize^ British Honduras. 

1802 Woods, Thomas Loxton, Bank of New Zealand, Levuka, F{ji. 

1898 WooLFy Datid Lewis, P.O. Box 394, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1900 WooiiLXT, Adah Sedgwick, Johannesburg , Transvaal, 

1898 Wooixs-Sampson, Aubbet, C.B., Bulawayo Club, Rhodesia, 

1900 Waaoob, Clement L., F.R.G.S., F.R.Met.Soc., Government Meteordo^ 
gist, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1887 Weight, Abthub James, 79 Collins Street West, Mdbowme. Australia. 

1901 Weight, Claudius E., Barrister-at-LaWf Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1893 t Weight, G. H. Cobt. 

1898 fWsiGHT, Jambs W., Grassland Chambers, Perth, Western Australia. 

1893 Wtatt, Chas. Guy A., Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1890 Wyxham, Alfbed L., M.D., 40 St. Mary Street, St. John*s, Antigua. 

1896 Wtlib, Samuel, 49 Eligabeth Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1885 Wtlue, Bbtcb J., KalupaMni, Haldumulla, Ceylon. 

1887 Wyndham, Captain William, H,B,M, Consulate^ Chicago, U.S. A, 

1883 Wtnnb, Hon. Agab, MJj.C, Ballarat, Victoria, Australia, 



1 887 fYoNGE, Cecil A. S., M.L.A., Furth, Vargle, Maritzburg, Natal. 

1891 Young, Alfbed J. K., B.A., Barristers-Law, Belize, British Honduras. 
1896 f Young, Hon. Captain Abthub H., C.M.G., Chief Secretary, Nicosia, 
Cyprus. 

1888 t Young, Chablbs G., M.A., M.D. 

1894 fYouNG, H. C. Abthub, Fairymead, Bundaberg, Queensland. 
1883 f Young, Hobacb E. B., Fairymead, Bundaberg, Queensland, 

1882 fYouNG, Hon. James H., M.E.C., Nossom, Bahamas. 

1888 Young, John, J.P., 256 Fitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1883 YoxTNO, William Douglas, Commissioner Turks and Caicos Islands. 
1894 YouNGEUSBAND, Captain Fbank E., C.I.E., The Agency, Drcli. 

Bajputana, India. 



1887 fZBAL, Sbnatob Sib William Austin, E.C.M.G., Toorak, Melbourne, 

Australia, 
1897 Zibtsman, Loins F., M.L.A., Attorney-at-Law, Civil Service Club, Cape 

Town, Cape Colony, 
1881 ZocHONis, Geobob B., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
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LIST OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, Ac, TO WHICH COPIES 
OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE ARE PRESENTED. 



GBEAT BBITAIN. 

Tlie Advocates' Library, Edinburgh. 
Anthropological Institnte, London. 
Athenanm Clnb, London. 
Bishopsgate Institute, London. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
British Empire League. 
British Museum, London. 
Brown^s Free Library, Liverpool. 
Cambridge University Library. 
Carlton Club, London. 
Castle Mail Packets Co., London. 
Ceylon Association. 
City Liberal Club, London. 
Colonial College, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
Colonial Office, London. 
Crystal Palace Library. 
East India Association, London. 
Free Public Library, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Birmingham 
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Bradford. 

Bristol. 

Cardiff 

Chelsea. 

Clerkenwell. 

Darlington. 

Derby. 

Dumbarton. 

Dundee. 

Hull. 

Ipswich. 

Kensington. 

Eilburn. 

Leeds. 

Lewisham. 

Manchester. 

Newington. 

Norwich. 

Nottingham. 

Oldham. 

Plymouth. 

Putney. 

St. George, Hanover Square. 
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The Free Public Library, St. Margaret and St. John, West- 
„ „ St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. [minster. 

„ „ Sheffield. 

„ H Stoke Newington. 

„ „ Swansea. 

II ,v Wigan. 

ff Guildhall Library, London. 
„ House of Commons, London. 
„ House of Lords, London. 
„ Imperial Institute, London. 
„ In<£[a Office Library, London. 
„ Institute of Bankers, London. 
„ Institution of Civil Engineers. 
„ Intelligence Department, War Office. 
„ Japan Society, London. 
„ Liverpool Geographical Society. 
„ London Chamber of Commerce. 

London Institution. 

London Library. 
„ Manchester Geographical Society. 
„ Minet Public Library, Camberwell. 
„ Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
„ National Club, London. 
„ Natural History Museum, London. 
„ Orient Steam Navigation Co., London. 
„ Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co., London. 
„ People's Palace Library, London. 
„ Beform Club, London. 
„ Boyal Asiatic Society, London. 
„ Boyal Engineer Institute, Chatham. 

Boyal Gardens, Eew. 

Boyal Geographical Society,' London. 

Boyal Institution of Great Britain, London. 

Boyal Scottish Geographical Society, Edinburgh. 

Boyal Society of Literature, London. 
„ Boyal Statistical Society, London. 
„ Boyal United Service Institution, London. 
„ Science and Education Library, South Kensington. 
„ Society of Arts, London. 

Stirling and Glasgow Public Library. 

Tate Central Library, Brixton. 
„ Tate Public Library, Streatham. 
„ Triniiy College, Dublin. 

lyneside Geographical Society. 

Union Steam Ship Co., London. 

Victoria Institute, London. 

West India Committee, London. 
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COLONIES. 

Bbitish Nobth America. 

The Houses of Parliament, Ottawa. 

„ Legislative Assembly, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

„ Legislative Assembly of British Columbia. 
„ „ „ New Brunswick. 

„ „ „ Newfoundland. 

„ „ „ Ontario. 

„ „ „ Prince Edward Island. 

„ „ „ Quebec. 
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The Bareaa of Mines, Qnebeo. 
„ Borean of Statisticfl, Winnipeg, Manitoba. j 

„ Canadian Biwkers' AsBOciation, MontreaL | 

„ Canadian Institute, Toronto. 
„ Council of Arts and Manufactures, Montreal. 
„ Fraser Institute, Montreal. 
„ General Mining Association, Quebec. 
„ Geographical Society, Quebec. 
„ Gteologioal Survey of Canada. 
„ Hamilton Association. 

„ Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
„ King's College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
„ Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 
„ Literary and Scientific Society, Ottawa. 
„ MoGUl University, Montreal. 
„ MacLeod Historical Society, Alberta, N.W.T. 
„ Natural History Society of New Brunswick. 
„ New Brunswick Historical Society. 
„ Nova Scotia Historical Society. 
„ Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Science. 
„ Ontario Historical Society, Toronto. 
„ Public Library, Hamilton. 
„ Public Library, St. John, New Brunswick. 
„ Public Library, Toronto. 
„ Public Library, Victoria, British Columbia. 
„ Public Library, Windsor. 

Queen's University, Kingston. 

University Library, Winnipeg. 

University of Toronto. 

Victoria University, Toronto. 
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AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 

New South Wales. 

The Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science' 

„ Australian Museum, Sydney. 

„ Department of Mines, Geological Survey. 

„ Engineering Association of New South Wales. 

„ Free Public Library, Bathurst. 
„ „ Newcastle. 

„ ,» Sydney. 

„ Houses of Parliament, Sydney. 

„ Mechanics' Institute, Albury. 

„ Boyal Geographical Society of Australasia. 

„ Royal Society of New South Wales. 

„ School of Art, Grafton. 
,, „ Maitland West. 

„ „ Wollongong. 

„ Sydney University. 

,, United Service Institution, Sydney. 



QUEENSLAKn. 

The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 
„ Boyal Geographical Society of Australasia (Queensland 
„ Royal Society of Queensland. [Branch). 

fi School of Art, Bowen, Port Denison. 
„ „ Brisbane. 
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The School of Art, Ipswich. 
„ „ Maryborough. 

„ „ Bookhampton. 

„ n Toowoomba. 

South Austbalu. 

The Houses of Parliament, Adelaide. 
,, Pablio Library, Adelaide. 

„ Boyal Geographical Society of Australasia (South Austr a^ 
„ Boyal Society, Adelaide. (lian Branch). 

„ Zoological and Acclimatisation Society, Adelaide. 

Tasuanu. 

The Houses of Parliament, Hobart. 
„ Mechanics' Institute, Launceston. 
„ Public Library, Hobart. 
„ „ Launceston. 

„ Boyal Society of Tasmania. 
„ Statistical Department, Hobart. 

ViCTOBIA. 

The Houses of Parliament, Melbourne. 

„ Athenieum and Burke Museum, Beechworth. 

„ Bankers' Institute of Australasia, Melbourne. 

„ Mechanics' Institute and Athemenm, Melbourne. 

„ Mechanics' Institute, Sale. 
» „ Sandhurst. 

„ „ Stawell. 

„ Melbourne University. 

„ Public Library, Ballarat. 
„ „ Castlemaine. 

M ,1 Geelong. 

„ „ Melbourne. 

„ Boyal (Geographical Society of Australasia (Victorian 

„ Boyal Society of Victoria. [Branch). 

,» United Service Institution, Melbourne. 



Westebn Australia. 

The Geological Survey Office, Perth. 
„ Houses of Parliament, Perth. 
„ Begistrar-General, Perth. 
M Victoria Public Library, Perth. 

New Zealand. 

The Houses of Parliament, Wellington. 

„ Athenieum and Mechanics' Institute, Dunedin, 

„ Auckland Institute. 

„ Canterbury College, Christchurch. 

„ New Zealand Institute, Wellington. 

. „ Polynesian Society, Wellington. 

„ Public Library, Auckland. 

„ „ Wellington. 

„ University of Otago, Donedin. 

PP 
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Caps CoLoinr« 

The H01U68 of Parlittneiitt Capetown. 

„ Chamber of Commerce, Capetown. 
„ H I, Port Elizabeth. 

„ Pablio Library, Capetown. 
„ „ Grahamstown. 

„ M Kimberley, Griqnaland West. 

„ „ Port Elizabeth. 

Bhodsbu, 

Public Library, Bulawayo. 

Katal. 

The Geological Survey, Pietermaritzbnrg. 
The Houses of Parliament, Pietermaritzbnrg. 

„ Public Library, Durban. 

„ „ „ Pietermaritzbnrg. 

West Indies. 

The Agricultural Society of Trinidad. 

„ Agriculture Office, Antigua. 

„ Free Public Library, Antigua. 

„ Free Library, Barbados. 

„ Court of Policy, British Guiana. 

„ Houses of Parliament, Grenada. 

„ Listitute of Jamaica. 

„ Jamaica Agricultural Society, Kingston. 

„ Boyal Agricultural and Commercial Society of British 

„ Victoria Institute, Trinidad. [Guiana. 

Mauxotius. 
The Public Library, Port Louis 

Indu. 
The Agri-Horticultural Society of Madras. 

Cetlon. 

The Planters* Association of Ceylon, Kandy. 
I, Boyal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch). 

Straits Sbttlbmeivtb 
The Boyal Asiatic Society (Straits Branch). 

Austbia. 
The Geographical Society, Vienna. 

BELGItlM. 

Biblioth^ue de TEtat Independant du Congo. 
Institute ColoniaL 
Institute International. 
Soci^t^ d'Etudei Coloniales, 
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Egypt. 

National Printing Department, Cairo. 
The Fubiio Library, Alexandria. 

• Fbance. 
Comit4 de TAfrique Francaise, Paris. ) 

Gkbmant. 

Tlie. Imperial Gkrman Govenunent. 
Deutsche Eolonialgesellschaft. 

Holland. 

Colonial Museum, Haarlem. 

Eoninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde . 

van Kederlandsch -Indie. 
State Archives Department, The Hague. 

r 

Italy, 

Societi Africana d' Italia. 

Booiet& d'explorazione Commerciale in Africa. > 

Java. 

La SocidtS des Arts et des Sciences, Batavia. t 

United States. . 

American Colonisation Societjf Washington. 
„ Geographical Society, New York. 
„ Museum pf Natural History, New York. 
, Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
„ Bureau of Statistics, Waishington. 
The Commercial Mpseum, Philadelphia. ^ 

„ Department of State, Washington, 
„ Missouri Botanical Gardens, St. Louis. . . . : 

. „ National Geographic Society, Washington. • ' ' 

„ Smithsonian Institution, „ 
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INDEX TO VOLUMES L TO XXXII. OP THE "PBO- 
CEEDINQS OP THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE." 



Aberdeen, EafI of, on Canada, xzii. 186 

AodimatiBation, vii. 86 

Addresses : on reoovery of H JI.H. the 
Prince of Wales, iii. 100; Colonies 
in Boyal Title, vii. 124 ; attempt on 
the life of H.M. the Queen, ziii. 204 ; 
death of H Jt.H. the Dukeof Albany, 
XT. 263 ; coming of age of H.B.H. 
Prince Albert Victor, xvi. 146; on 
the Jubilee of H.M.the Qneen, xyiii. 
188 ; death of H.B.H. the Dnke of 
Clarence and Avondale, xxiii. 90; 
death of HJi.H. Prince Henry of 
Battenbeig, xxvii. 435 ; Anniversary 
of Her Majesty's Sixtieth Beign» 
xxyiii. 365 ; Death of H.M. Queen 
Victoria, xxxii. 105 ; " Victoria 
Day," xxxii. 316 

Administration of Jastice in South 
Africa, xxviii. 82. 

Africa, British East, xxii. 3 ; Colonisa- 
tion of Central, vii. 274 ; Extension 
of British influence (and trade) in, 
xxrii. 4 ; Development of Tropical, 
xxvii. 218 ; England's work in Cen- 
tral, xxviii. 50. 

Agricultural and Technical Education 
in the Colonies, xxii. 65 

Agriculture in South Africa, xxxii. 139 

iUlen, C. H., on Gold Fields of Queens- 
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